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THE MINISTRY AND THE PEOPLE. 


Hap any one, upon the day when the young | 
Queen returned the insignia of office to Lord | 
Melbourne and his colleagues, ventured to pro- 


phesy that, within a few months, these fortunate 
Ministers would meet the first Parliament of the 
new reign with a majority so narrow that it is 
still debated whether it consists of five, twenty- 
five, or a devil’s dozen—even Tory credulity, 
though flattered, would have Jaughed ut the pre- 
diction. Already have the Whigs demonstrated, 
not only their own weakness as a party, but, in 
two reigns, the insignificance of the personal in- 
fluence of the Crown, when opposed to the 
Oligarchs on the one hand, or to the People upon 
the other. There always has been a noisy scuffle, 
above-buard, between the leaders of the old fac- 
tions ; but the strength of the conflict now lies 
under. The People have not been successful of 
late—if not absolutely repulsed, it is with diffi- 
culty they maintain their ground; but their spirit 
is unsubdued, and their enemies, as they measure 
the popular strength, become Jess confident and 
more cautious; and endeavour toeffect, by sapping 
and mining, what they dare not attempt by open 
assault. Does the timid, benumbing policy of 
the Whig Ministers favour a system of tactics, 
where the Tories, possessing the sinews of war, 
require nothing but time?—Time, concert, and 
“the Fabian policy,” against Whigs, Liberals, 
and Radicals united! 

Let us look to the prospects of a session of 
Parliament,fremarkable from the anomalous con- 
dition and relations of the three parties. It 
opens gloomily} for the Whigs, and but with 
one faint gleam of hope for the country, in 
the probability, that Ballot may, by the neu- 
trality of Ministers—we expect no more than 
neutrality—be fcarried in the House of Com- 
mons. Lord Ebrington, whose office it is tu 


man the life-boat as often as the Whigs are | 
while Mr O'Connell, to | 


in extremity, says, No ; 


the audience of Stockport, avers that, if Ministers 

do not yield the Ballot, they cannot stand, and 

ought not to stand. 

ant supporters are we to believe? 
NO. XLVII,—VOL. IY. 


Which among these discord- | 
Whether | 


those who affirm the People’s wishes, or those 
Conservative Whigs who are too honest to lend 
themselves to the pious frauds necessary to 
catch a transient gale of popularity. Lord Dur- 
ham also gives good hopes of the Ministry; but 
his Lordship’s words, since it became subject of 
debate what they really meant, have lost much of 
their value. Too much importance, by the way, 
has been at all times attached to the opinions of 
Lord Durham. John Bull, though now a Rad- 
ical, dearly loves a Lord at his heart; and a 
Liberal lord is such a phaenix that he cannot do 
less, honest man, than repay equivocal speeches 
and frothy oratory, signifying nothing, with his 
confidence and esteem. We would advise true 
Keformers to lie by quiet, and leave Lord Dur- 
ham’s actions to explain his creed. If he pre- 
fer doing nothing, inactivity will be equally 
significant. ‘There is a class of aristocratic Re- 
formers, not bad men either, who, however it 
muy fare with their principles, will, we may be 
pretty sure, always be found true to their pique, 
Enourh of Lord Durham. 

Several illustrious new convertshave been made 
to the Ballot; still we fear what ought to have 
been an open Cabinet question long ago, will, even 
at the last hour, either be refused or conceded 
as Ministerial necessity dictates. Ballot may be 
less obnoxious than tainting the order of the 
first Farl Grey with any extensive plebeian 
amalgam. The newest-gilded of the Peerage, 
like a new-made city-banker’s lady, are ever the 
most tenacious of the exclusive nature of the 
dignity ; so, if driven to extremity, Ballot will 
probably be the strength upen which the Whigs 
will fall back, before they venture the large crea- 
tion of Peers necessary to honest purposes. For 
Ballot, the Reformers at large have long been 
ripe. Tories and mere Whigs dread it, not without 
cause; yet,in spite of Lord John Russell's declara- 
tion, we hope Ministers are prepared, if better 
may not be, to be gently coerced into approbation 


or tolerance of a measure which their underlings 


and agents, who have closely watched the secret 


| springs of elections, and especially of the last, 
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sorrowfully declare absolutely necessary to their 
existence as a Government—or Whiggery’s last 
shift. We welcome the blessing, from whatever 
motive it may be yielded ; and the more warmly, 
that we expect no other substantial benefit to 
the institutions of the country from the first 
Session of a Parliament which may never see 
another, and which cannot survive a third. 

The pageants and pantomimes of the opening 
reign have passed over without anything ap- 
proaching the loyal enthusiasm of bygone days, 
but amidst universal harmony and good-humour ; 
and now Jobn Bull, whose patience and kindness 
are inexhaustible, having proudly and fondly ca- 
ressed his pretty royal maiden, sets her gently 
aside, that he may give undivided attention to 
what her political sponsors are to promise in her 
name, or have prompted her to say on matters 
that come much nearer his business and bosom 
than the gay sights got up for his entertainment, 
vr the winning ways of courts and courtiers. 

To the new Parliament, elected amidst the first 
fervours of loyalty, and tothe tune of “ TheQueen 
and Kefurm!” her Majesty delivered the speech 
set down for her, we doubt not, with good em- 
phasis and discretion ; but, if she is capable of 
attaching any meaning to it whatever, her Ma- 
jesty must transcend her subjects as much in 
penetration as instation. We had thought it im- 
possible to infuse more of the “ no-meaning 
which puzzles more than wit,” into a royal 
speech, than we have been accustomed to see ; 
but Lord Melbourne has done that marvel. It 
is no more worth while to cavil about this speech, 
than about any other of the mummeries attending 
the opening of Parliament ; but we would humbly 
suggest that, to save the Crown humiliation— 
for the convenience of Ministers, annually sub- 
jected to themortification of concocting this piece 
of hocus-pocus, and to spare the thinking part 
of the nation a yearly fit of disgust—the practice 
of a royal speech should be abolished. Year after 
year, men of sense become more sickened in 
contrasting the message of the President of the 
United States, with that tissue of inane ver- 
biage in which the unfortunate Premier is com- 
pelled to write himself down—Ass. ‘ Speeches 
from the Throne,” quoth the Ministerial organ, 
The Morning Chronicle, ‘ have for many years 
ceased to possess much interest; but the speech of 
(Jueen Victoria to her first Parliament is looked 
forward to with eager curiosity.” The intelligent 
curiosity of her Majesty’ssubjectsis fully gratified. 
The absence, in this precious document, of every 
quality required, if not satisfactory, is perfectly 
significant. 

The country now guesses—what was no great 
secret before—that, save, perchance, an advance 
of the Ballot question, it has nothing to hope 
for, which it will or ought to value at a pin’s 
fee. “ Justice to Ireland,” we shall be told 
—and for real justice to Ireland, the people 
of Great Britain would still suffer patiently, 
and sacrifice much. How many sessions have 
been wasted in this delusive hope, “ Justice to 
Ireland,” ending in the worthless Church Reform 
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Bill being abandoned—which we advised eight. 
een months since—and in compromising the 
Municipal Bill with the Tories, if it be not also 
abandoned ordelayed! A few excellent men in 
office is all the justice which Ireland has yet ob. 
tained, and all its security for justice. Mr 
O’Connell has indeed, we suppose as a hoax, 
thrown out a plan of Church Reform, specious 
in character, and placing the clergy in a queer 
dilemma bet ween immediate pecuniary advantage, 
and fidelity to their Church ; which ostensibly 
gives much and takes nothing away from the alien 
Church, and gives nothing to the Irish People— 
while it saddles the inhabitants of Great Britain 
with a great part of the support of the enor- 
mity in all future time, and quietly leaves the 
whole tithe in the pockets of the Irish landlords, 
This new scheme, which must be a hoax, will 
never, we imagine, come to be caavassed, or we 
should witness the phenomena of High-Church 
Tories and Orangemen and the new Member fer 
Kilkenny acting together and in opposition. We 
would be willing to see justice to the whole 
United Kingdoms postponed, for the sake of sub- 
stantial and permanent justice to Ireland. But 
we are heartily tired of the dallying discus- 
sion of crude inefficient measures, rashly adopted 
by the Government, vehemently supported by 
certain Irish Members, only while the Ministry 
supports them, and at last weakly abandoned, 
amidst the ridicule of the Tories, who triumph 
us much in the imbecility of their opponents 
as in their own insidiously gathering strength. 
Justice to Britain, is justice to Ireland. The 
great and pressing interests of the two coun- 
tries are identical. In the present session, we 
hope to see the name of Irish objects sunk in 
that of National objects; and the broad basis 
of all improvements begun to be laid in Ex- 
tension of the Suffrage and Ballot. These 
powerful and indispensable instruments once in 
operation, or even one of them, we might talk 
with effect of justice to Ireland—and justice 
to all. ‘he Melbourne Government has, no 
doubt, done much to allay those disturbances in 
Ireland, which the Grey Government, if it did not 
excite, aggravated to a fearful extent; but were 
the Tories back in office at thismoment—and back 
they will be—upon what measures, taken by the 
Whigs tosecure the permanenttranquillity of Ire- 
land,could we depend ? What great measures can 
be taken until farther reforms in the electoral sys- 
tem, and in the constitution of the House of Com- 
mons, shall remove the insuperable impediments 
that now exist ? The bawlers for such justice as 
mutilated measures, even if they could be carried, 
might give, ought to be held among the worst 
enemies of the justice demanded for the whole 


| People of the United Kingdom ; and asthe cloak 


of the Whigs, in playing their game of “ Delay 
expedient,” until they can sit down at their 
ease for life, securely niched in Conservative 
Whiggery. That they will attain this state of 
elysian repose, those cannot believe who know 
the character and the strength of the Tory fac- 
tion, and the energy of the Reformers; but 
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the merit of the effort is equally great. “ The 
tergiversation of politicians has grown into a 
proverb.” We borrow this self-evident proposi- 
tion from an excruciating article in the last 
Quarterly Review, attributed to the pen of Mr 
Croker ; and we add the corollary—“ But it has 
so grown during the period in which the Whigs 
have had opportunities of abandoning, in office, 
their professions when in opposition.” It is 
equally true, though the writer has forgotten this 
—that the Tories only escape the same category 
from being “honest, bold-faced villains,” who 
never affected, until of late, any profession of 
regard for the rights of the People, and did not 
go the gracious length of the Whig aristocracy, 
or of Earl Grey, who acknowledged that “ The 
People were entitled to good government’ —at 
the discretion of their rulers! 

In the meantime, Mr Croker’s friends have 
taken up their defensive position, which is pre- 
cisely that which we indicated upon the first of 
May last, and before the sudden illness and de- 
mise of the King rescued the Whigs from ex- 
tremity. We were administering consolation 
under their anticipated downfal, which the Peo- 
ple of Great Britain, however it may fare with 
the Irish, are still prepared to receive with the 
most edifying resignation, unlessthey amend their 
ways. We were saying, as many atime and oft— 
for to what “ damnable iteration” has Whig ob- 
stinacy condemned the press !—that, as a middle 
party, they only formed a convenient bulwark, 
behind which the Tories might skulk, to recruit 
and concentrate their forces. We predicted that, 
even with the Court in their favour, the Tories, 
upon rational calculation, would prefer to lie 
snugly entrenched in the Torres Vedras of the 
Opposition benches. ‘This line of tactics is now 
openly avowed and recommended by their oracles. 
They bide theirtime. They will not,in a second 
instance, snatch until they can hold. A great 
accession of strength renders them more cautious 
and moderate. The Whig understrappers need 
not be alarmed just yet. The Tories would 
not take office. ‘* The pear is not ripe.” Ire- 
land must be made easier to them; and Canada 
isa troublesome affair, better left to Whig mis- 
management. The Whigs must be allowed to 
make themselves yet more odious and despic- 
able in the eyes of Reformers ; and the Tories 
have a well-grounded hope that in this they will 


_ succeed, They will kindly support them in all 
E) such endeavours. 
_ the Court being against them. 


The Tories do not much mind 
Courts may be 
gained: and the King’s name, once “a tower 
of strength,” is now regarded but as a feather 
ina courtier’s bonnet. For political purposes, 
a couple of landed spinsters who, under the 
panic of No-Popery, have the means of creating 
pig-stye votes and influencing elections, have 
more personal power than the most amiable 
sovereign that ever sat on the British throne. 
The Tories do not mind the Court; but the 
House of Commons is not yet corrupted enough 
to work smoothly in their hands. It will at the 
next election ; unless for the chance—for it is no 
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of something more than seeing the Whigs in 
office. There is more than an equal chance that 
Ministers may try their fate on the strength of 
a Tory government administered by Whigs. The 
royal speech points to this, if it possess meaning 
of any kind It requires no prophet to foretell 
the result of this policy. It would be the crown- 
ing mercy of the Tory party. 

But whilethe Tories proclaim the safe and saga- 
cious course which the gathering at Apsley House 
has adopted—the Duke's old tactics with Bona- 
parte—while the Whigs meet in the cabinet and 
resolve to be as Conservative as possible, and the 
Irish Members convocate to concert their plan of 
operations in aid of the Whigs, what are the Radi- 
cal representatives about? Is their tacit compact 
with the Ministry to be tacitly renewed? Are 
they once more to be dragged on, giving a sulky, 
reluctant support to equivocal or bad measures, 
lest ‘the Ministry be endangered?” Some- 
thing was hinted, towards the close of last session, 
about the compact being either dissolved or 
rendered efficient. A friendship, where all the 
good offices come from the one side, without 
gaining even barren thanks, cannot last long. 
What have the Whigsdone for the Radical Mem- 
bers or forthe People, that the Radicals should 
damage themselves for the Whigs? Why do we 
not see the Radical representatives, English, Irish, 
and Scottish, holding solemn meetings, like the 
leaders of the other parties, to concert what they 
ought to do for the sake of their principles? Are 
their principles not as dear to them as the other 
men’s places, as office in England, or patronage 
inIreland? At the opening of this dark session, 
the Radicals, as a party in Parliament, seem 
less united than in any former session—than 
even in those past years, when every individual, 
manning his solitary martello tower, as often 
pointed his single gun at gulls and gannets, and 
things “‘ very like a whale,” as he levelled it at 
the common enemy. Why do not our Radical 
leaders, we say it again, assemble, like the Tories, 
Whigs, and O’Connellites ; issue their manifesto 
to the nation, and tell their constituents either 
that their compact with Ministers is dissolved, or 
why and upon what reasonable expectation it is 
longer maintained? It might, in better times, 
become a questionable practice this of the na- 
tional representatives meeting in sections, out of 
doors, to deliberate upon tke line of policy they are 
to pursue in the House, and letting the country 
and their party know by an aside, what they are 
to do, and in what they require to be supported 
by public opinion; but its uses are apparent in the 
present crisis. It is practised by the veterans ; 
and is surely as necessary to new or ill-disciplined 
troops. O’Connell, Mr Shiel, and their allies, 
proclaim what they are to propose ; and Ire- 
land, as one man, responds to their voice. If the 


themselves, or to inspire confidence in | 

they also will attempt united effort, and declare 
what they as a party demand for the People, 
and the terms upon which their support is to be 





more—of the country being roused by the hope 


Radical Members wish either to gain trust in| 
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continued to Ministers, if continued at all. 
They have diminished in numbers and influence, 
from their thankless, ill-understood adherence to 
the Government. The London and Westminster 
Review acknowledges and laments that the 
Radical party wants /eaders. But, when every 
one will be a captain and commander, there is a 
yet more deplorable want—followers. If, to 
other grand principles, they would add this 
—‘* Whosoever would be first among you, let 
him be your servant ;” and sacrifice all petty 
jealousies, rivalships, and holdings off, on the 
altar of their country, they might still redeem 
past blunders. This disunion, and action im- 
paired by separation of interests, is among the 
worst of blunders, and it happensthat some of the 
ablest of the Radical Members are chargeable 


with this fault. ‘The nation may have the bene- | 


fit of their services as representatives, but not 
of their co-operative efforts with those who 
should be their allies. Fused into one compact 
body, animated by a generous and energetic 
spirit, the Radical Members, with as many Lib- 
eral Whigs as, in the event of Tory ascendency, 
would inevitably join them, might, in opposition, 
shew a far more formidable front to the enemy 
than they can do, while in the equivocal position 
they have occupied for the last four sessions ; 
from some superstitious dread of awful conse- 
quences, nither supporting, nor yet opposing the 
Government to any purpose, save keeping the 
Whigs in. Tories and Whigs alike dread to 
familiarize the People to the spectacle of fre- 
quent changes of administration. They wish to 
keep alive the vague idea, that utter ruin im- 
pends, if the affairs of the country are admini- 
stered by any other party, or set of men, than 
those we have been accustomed to see in office, 

Surely the Radical party do not participate in 
these fears, nor are scared by the bugbears set 
up to terrify the People at Tory ascendency. 
That might be bad enough, but not so very 
much worse than Conservative Whiggery, fairly 
consolidated, must become, as to cause much 
apprehension. In the Session of 1536, when 
factiously thwarted in their Irish measures, 
Lord Melbourne’s Ministry ought to have re- 
signed, if it wished to occupy the station of an 
independent, unshackled Government. Before 
the death of the King, in the middle of the late 
Session, when they held office by the sufferance 
of the Tories, strong only in the weakness of 
their enemies and in Radical support, the duwn- 
fal of the Whigs would have been no great evil. 
But the King’s death found them in office ; and, 
hoping against hope, the Reformers were willing 
to believe that an adverse Court afforded the true 
explanation of their backwardness, and that a 
“ Reform Queen” might complete the work of 
renovation which “The Reform King” so soon re- 
nounced, Throughout the lateelections, the Whig 
interest, in opposition to the Tories, was once 
more upheld by the persecuted voters with 


| the energy possible in their condition ; and with 
personal and family sacrifices which the men who 
shall deny them the protection of the Ballot 
ought to blush at having received. The Whigs 
were at first stunned by the result of the elec. 
tion; but their second thought seems to haye 
been, “The country is becoming more Conger. 
vative. We must shape our course accordingly. 
and become more Conservative too.” They 
fancy that, when opposed to Tories, they have 4 
| Prescriptive right to the support of Reformers jn 
every event. They have the young Queen jp 
| their hands ; the Duke of Wellington is Waxing 
ancient ; O’Connell cannot last for ever; Sir 
Robert Peel is in declining health, and incapable 
of the tear and wear of Premiership ; Lord 
Lyndhurst is violent, and to the Irish nation 
hateful; and between ultra and moderate To- 
ries, the union, though wisely maintained, is not 
cordial. Moderate Tories and Churchmen re- 
spect the crown, admire the Queen and court, 
prize peace and security above all things, and 
begin to fear the Orange King Ernest. [It is 
for this large and respectable class whom they 
hope gradually to detach from the enemy’s stand- 
ard, that for mouths past their organs have been 
baited. raining this middle body, and by a 
prudent exercise of their patronage, they cou!d 
afford to discard those troublesome allies who 
will not become mercenaries. If it be gained, 
farewell to the Ballot, Church-rate Abolition, 
and every popular measure demanded by Eng- 
land and Scotland! 

Save to avow Conservatism, the Members of 
the Cabinet have been as mute as fishes since the 
| accession of Queen Victoria. Lord Durham’s 
Bowlby Ukase was quite in harmony with this 
new policy; though the disobedience of the men 
of Durham, who dared, in the face of his signal, 
return a Tory, by stirring his Lordship’s spleen, 
has made him since a degree more Liberal. The 
Ministerial journals, eager to divine the wishes 
of their masters, and in their servile zeal some. 
times outstepping them, pour abuse upon all the 
leading Reformers who dare to be independent 
as Tory-Radicals, while only those amorg them 
advocate the Ballot, who have sufficient sagacity 
to perceive that, though in peril with it, their 
patrons cannot longer be supported without it. 
We shall see whether the Whigs and the great 
aristocratic families who influence them, will be 
so magnanimous in their Conservatism as rather 
let the Tories take their beloved places, than 
commit that two-edged weapon into the hands 
of the electors, against which those statesmen 
only will ultimately be found invulnerable, who 
prefer the interests and happiness of all to the 
usurped privileges and insulting immunities of a 
caste. If our surmises of their future policy 
shall be found to wrong the Whig Administra- 
tion, how happy shall we be to confess our 
error ! 
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THE NEW NOVELS.* 
NO. L—ETHEL CHURCHILL. 


Tue autumn of 1837 has been fertile in ro- 
mance, Almost all the more popular fictionists 
bave made liberal contributions to the stock of 
public entertainment ; and, in some instances, | 
these additions are memorable, and likely long | 
to outlast the season, Mrs Trollope has written | 
what we consider as decidedly her best novel, 
disagreeable and repulsive as is the subject of | 
that best. Bulwer has taken higher and more | 
tenable ground than that of either classic anti- 
quity or heroic romance, amidst thestern realities 
of modern “ England and the English;” and Miss 
Landon, in her ‘© Ethel Churchill,” has deve- 
loped new end unexpected powers. Her new 
novel, and the “ Ernest Maltravers” of Bul. | 
wer, will be found to possess an interest to sume 
readers altogether independent of the common 
attractions of the superior order of fictions, in the 
evidence which they afford of the gradual change 
and intellectual progress of their respective 
authors. ‘ Maltravers’” was foreshadowed in 
« Pelham” and “ Devereux,” and more especially 
in ‘€ England and the English ;” but “ Francesca 
Carrara’ affords only a faint type of some aspects 
of “ Ethel Churchill,” which, in the higher qua- 
lities that distinguish fictitious writing, far 
surpasses its romantic predecessor. Lady and 
gentleman alike, in their last works, display 
greater maturity of understanding, an enlarged 
and more subtle comprehension of character, 
and a firmer grasp, in dealing both with the hard 
realities of life, and the play of the interests and 
passions which stir up its mysterious depths, 
or alternate in light and shadow on its varied 
surface :—and the ripening fruits of knowledge 
and experience still glow amidst the luxuriant 
blooms, or sparkle in the fresh dews of fancy and 
poetry. Description, sentiment, flights of ima- 
gination, and those nameless, brilliant, and evan. 
escent graces, which were the charm of Miss 
Landon’s greener works, adorn or relieve the 
more powerful pictures before us, though in sub- 
servience to more potent agencies. For the first 
time—although she has not wholly dismissed the 
gay or the passionate beings that flutter between 
the imaginative and the real—the authoress of | 














‘Ethel Churchill” has presented us with some | 
of the genuine creatures of stern reality, whom, 
though never met befure, we at once recognise as 
partakers of our human nature, in all its beauty 
and strength, weakness and error. These new 
personages are neither the ideal creations of pure 
invention, nor yet those characters of historical 
romance, which, in ordinary hands, are true only 
in the few outward and visible signs, and shew 
nothing individual or distinctive. Miss Lan- 
don has, we think, been most true and successful 
where she was not tied down to walk by the card, 
The coquette, Lavinia Fenton, the original Polly, 





* Ethel Churchill ; by ‘Miss Landon.—Ernest Mal- 
travers; by Edward L. Bulwer.—The Vicar of Wrex- 
hill; by Mrs Trollope.—Concealment, &c, &c. 

NO. XLVIII,—VOL. IV. 





Saye 
and render as tamely as he is given. 


| conception. 


of whom she could know little or nothing from 
books, is moulded into a truer representation of 
character than the Lady Mary Wortley, of 
whom she has read a great deal; and the young 
poet, Walter Maynard, who is the pure offspring 
of her reflection and observation, is more of “ a 


| true man” than Pope, whose image she had seen 


reflected in twenty volumes of memoirs and let- 
ters, and was condemned to take at second-hand, 
Writers of 
original power succeed best when dealing with 
more yielding substances than history presents 
to them; unless they triumph, by boldly setting 
its dicta at defiance, and draw the historical per- 
sonages brought forward after their own truer 
Thus, we consider the historical 
scenes and characters of “ Ethel Churchill,” the 
tamest and least successful, though such may 
not be the general impression ; nor are we sure 
that the author who, for our entertainment, 
resuscitates the great or the celebrated dead, 
whose images are stamped in our memory, aad 
about whom we have made up our minds, does 
not place a stumblingblock in his own path— 
unless he possessed the plastic energy, the potent 
mastery of Shakspeare or Scott, to exorcise the 
ancient idol, before he fill the vacant fancy with 
something felt at once as more beautiful and 
more true. But these, if failures at all, are 
those of laudable ambition. The work has other 
and greater faults. The pain it inflicts is not 
always compensated by the instruction it con- 
veys. Itis at the same time most real in passion 
and feeling, and often improbable in motive and 
incident; and, on the whole, ismore to be regarded 
as an earnest of what its author must achieve, 
and a sign of a commanding advancement, than 
the realization of a perfect romance. 

The story is of the age of George II.; and 
we are casually presented with a passing glimpse 
of thebrightest beauties of his court, and the first 
wits of that closing day of one epoch of Eng- 
land’s literary splendour. The story is opened 
in a rather striking way, by a dialogue between 
Lady Henrietta Marchmont—a youthful, ambi- 


| tious beauty, of powerful mind and an ardent 
‘nature, just united to a man with whom she has 


no sympathy—and her uncle and guardian, Sir 
Jasper Meredith, one of those benevolent misan- 
thropes, not rare in romance, though seldom mes 
with in the world, who amnses his melancholy by 
dabbling in alchemy, and enjoys a respectable re- 
putation among the villagers, as a wizard or magi- 
cian. Sir Jasper had been the accepted lover of 
his cousin, the beautiful mother of Henrietta, 
He returned from foreign travels, to witness the 
marriage procession of his elder brother and his 
faithless mistress. He fled ; and, after long years, 
returned, to find his brother dead, and the widow 
dying, to grant forgiveness, and receive the 
infant Henr etta as his adopted child—his all. 


If his niece, with unbounded affection for him, 
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does not discover much prudence or principle, it 
must be owned that she had received a very in- 
different education. She was now on the eve of 
embarking on a brilliant career, and impatiently 
receiving the affectionate misanthrope’s parting 
warnings, as he predicted that the time would 
come when she would admit that, gloomy as 
were her unhappy uncle’s views of life, the 
reality was yet more dark. The confident beauty 
returned—‘“‘ Young, high-born, married to one of 
England's richest and proudest peers, handsome, 
clever—is it not so? At morn J shall go hence ; 
and what short of triumph and pleasure can I an- 
ticipate in the metropolis?” The only check to 
her anticipations of the delights and triumphs 
of a new and magnificent world, was regret at 
leaving the home of her childhood, and seeing 
her uncle, whose chilled heart lived but in her, 
left desolate and alone. The ambitious and as- 
piring character of Henrietta, is cleverly deve- 
loped at this interview, by the manner in which 
she receives the brilliant gems of her race, now 
presented to her by Sir Jasper, and by her con- 
flicting feelings, on meeting Walter Maynard, a 
young poet, and the protegé of her uncle, whom, 
proud and ambitious as she was, she secretly loved. 
And by love she might have been saved; but 
Walter was devoted to her gentle and lovely 
friend, Ethel Churchill, who, in turn, loved and 
was beloved by another hero, Norbourne Cour- 
tenaye. Henrietta, on parting with her uncle 
for the night, proceeded in the soft twilight 
to the neighbouring cottage of Ethel’s grand- 
mother, a worthy old lady, half-mad with Jacob- 
itism, and loyal Jove for the Pretender. 

A little wicket opened into a half-wilderness, half- 
shrubbery, whose narrow pathway was chequered by the 
soft light that found its way through the densely-grown 
plantation, As she turned to secure the latchet, the 
voice of music came upon herear. ‘ Ah!” said she, 
and a conscious blush lit up her cheek—‘ Walter May- 
nard is then with them ;” (the sound of her own half 
whisper seemed to startle herself, and she passed on with 
a haughty smile, but hesitating step; (“and Norbourne 
Courtenaye, doubtless ;” but this name was spoken with- 
out embarrassment and aloud. 

Another instant, and the music ended ; the leafy screen 
was divided, and she was the centre of the little company, 
every one of whom rejoiced to welcome her. She seated 
herself by Ethel; and, declaring that her walk had left 
her no breath as yet to talk, urged them to resume the 
harmony that she had interrupted. A/l were too young 
and too intimate for the embarrassment of ceremony, and 
again music broke on the stilliness of the night. 

It was an old English air, to which the vocalists had 
set the words of a sonnet, written by Walter Maynard, 
The words of the song were sad: but what is the young 
poet's melancholy, but prophecy ? 


The song is very beautiful—so is the picture of 
the flower-garden at twilight, quaint and sweet ; 
but the living things there are better :— 


The party was of five: Ethel, and her half-companion, 
half-attendant, Lavinia Fenton, our Countess, aud two 
young gallants. Three of these were singing ; but the 
attitude and bearing of the entire group, careless as it 
was, told of their individual peculiarities more effectively, 
perhaps, than would have been betrayed in more con- 
strained hours. 

Norbourne Courtenaye was a stripling of some three 
or four and twenty, whose fair complexion made hita 
look even younger. He had that air which so marks 





our aristocracy—that air which, if not embodied in the 
word “high-bred,”’ is beyond the reach of words, He 
had those fine and prominently-cut features which grow 
handsomer with years; but, at the present time, they 
conveyed only one expression. The heart was in the 
eyes; and these, fixed on Ethel Churchill, were blind to 
all but the beloved face which alone they cared to see. 
To Norbourne the whole world had one division—the 
place where she was, from that where she was not. 

Ethel returned not his gaze; but she was not, on that 
account, insensible of it. Natural as it may seem to 
look straight forward, her eyes tried every direction save 
that in which they might fall on those of Courtenaye, 
Her part in the trio was nearly nominal, and yet no bird 
singing in the sunshine, seemed ever to sing more from 
the fulness of a joyous heart. Her voice, when you 
caught it, was, indeed, “the very echo of happy 
thoughts ;” and smile after smile parted her small and 
childish mouth. Her beauty was of that kind which is 
our ideal of a cherub’s—rounded, innocent, and happy. 

Lavinia, her companion, was likewise handsome ; or, 
perhaps, rather what is called a fine-looking girl; and 
had, in her figure and demeanour, as well as in the are. 
rangement of her simple toilet, that which bespoke the 
coquette of nature’s own making; and nature does as 
much in that way as society. Neglectful of her fine 
voice, she was obviously attending more to her compan. 
ions than to her own singing ; and it was manifest that 
she was not unwilling to attract Walter Maynard’s heed, 
for she would omit from time to time her own, and 
listen to his part ; and when she suffered her rich notes 
to swell to their extent, it was in Maynard’s eyes that 
she sought to read approval ! 

But, what attention he allowed to escape from the music, 
was given all to Ethel Churchill. If his eye but turned 
towards her, the heart’s utter prostration was in the gaze ! 

And she—the young and brilliant Countess, who sat 
at queen-like distance from the throng—must watch 
those glances with a galling pang of envy; not the less 
bitter, too, because unacknowledged even to herself! 

Walter Maynard was standing with his arms folded, 
and his slight figure leaning against the trunk of an old 
ash. He was neither so handsome, nor had so fine a 
figure, as Norbourne Courtenaye; and lost something 
of his height by a stoop, the result either of a naturally 
delicate chest, or of sedentary pursuits ; but none, know- 
ing how to read the human face, could have passed by 
his without having their attention riveted. ‘It had a 
touch of Henrietta’s own rich and changeful hues, but 
it was more feverish. The eyes were large and black, 
and had the moonlight’s melancholy, with that tearful 
lustre which is the certain sign of keen susceptibility. 
After-years will drive the tears, which gathered trembling 
on the eye-lash, back upon the heart; but the tears will 
be more bitter, because unshed ! 

The mouth was almost feminine in its sweetness, and 
yet the smile was sad. Tender it was, but not cheerful, 
and lacked the energy that sat enthroned upon the 
magnificent brow. Young as he was, his hair was thin 
upon his temples, where the large veins shone transpar- 
ent and blue ; and the whole countenance was one which 
would have won attention in a crowd—which could not 
be identified with a common person. He was of those 
whose sensitive organization and inborn talent consti- 
tute that genius which holds ordinary maxims at defi- 
ance. No education can confer—no circumstances check 
it; and even to account for it, we need, with the ancients, 
to believe in inspiration. 

This youth had been much with her uncle. 

Henrietta had been used to listen by the hour to his 
eloquent enthusiasm, so alive with poetry and with pas- 
sion, Proud and ambitious, she yet loved him—the poor 
and the dependent; for there was in his bighly-toned 
imagination that which responded to her own, She was 
too clever herself not to appreciate a kindred cleverness; 
and the seclusion of her life lent a reality to his dreams 
of the future—to his aspirings after that fame which 
every volume in the crowded collection proclaimed to be 
so glorious. They read together; and she felt that his 
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was indeed the master mind. 
by his intellect. It was a worthy homage. 

These softer feelings were awakened by that interest 
which belongs to the melancholy and romance insepar- 
able from the poetic temperament. 

In the outset of their intimacy, admiration seemed a 
mere question of taste; and jealousy first taught her that 
she loved. She saw that he loved Ethel Churchill, 


Her vanity was gratified | 


utterly, worshippingly: that the withered flower which | 


Ethel flung from her was to him a treasure. She then 
remembered that her own early bearing towards him had 
been haughty and indifferent; that she had sneered at the 
young collegian’s shyness; and now thought, with “ the 
late remorse cf love,”’ how unlike te this had been Ethel's 
gentle kindness, 
gone days. She wrapped herself up ina brilliant future. 
Still there were moments when she felt that its hopes 
were icicles. 

And now the principal personages are before 


But all these things belonged to by. | 


the reader; und their protracted conversation | 


developes their contrasted characters, while each, 
in sport, expresses the dearest wish of the heart. 
Henrietta frankly declared her strongest de. 
sire to be for universal admiration. Walter’s 
turn came, and he 

Paused for a moment, looking at Ethel; it was buta 
glance, and a deeper melancholy came over his face, 

“I would wish,” said he, “* for fame—glorious and 
enduring fame.” 

‘6 And I,” cried Lavinia, eagerly, ** would wish to bea 
lady—have an embroidered damask gown, and ride in a 
coach-and-six.” 

‘© J] would wish,’’ whispered Ethel, “ to be loved.” 

‘* And,” added Norbourne, in a whisper almost as low, 
‘* T would wish to love.”’ 

‘¢ F think,” exclaimed Lady Marchmont, “ that La- 
vinia’s Wish is the most rational cf all,—Well, girl, suc- 
cess to your coach-and-six !” 

Already was the proud Henrietta acting a part; 
already she knew that, in the lottery of life, she 
had drawn worse than a blank, gilded though it 
was, and of her own choice; and her pride fortified 
her heart to abide the destiny she had chosen. 
Yet to-night, and when seeing Walter Maynard 
for the last time, she felt, within her secret heart, 
the unspeakable happiness of loving and being 
beloved. 

The truth within her whispered, that she had been 
happier, even in the lonely lot which she that very even- 
ing had ridiculed, with Walter Maynard, than in a 
palace, and not his. For the first time, she regretted her 
marriage. Lord Marchmont had been the cause of her 
drawing comparisons, Her superior mind at once de- 
tected the narrowness of his ; and her warm heart shrauk 
from his cold one. She saw that he did not love her— 
that he never even thought whether she loved him. 

It is needless to tax Miss Landon’s heroine 
with being a very unreasonable woman in her 
discontent, since she had obtained all that her am- 
bition bargained for. Less is made of her secret 
attachment in the course of the story, than we 
had anticipated ; for Henrietta never again, until 
the denouement, crosses the path of Walter May- 
nard, ‘Their connexion affords but one very 
striking and important incident. 

Miss Landon has even fondly lavished her 
powers upon the character of Walter, the enthu- 
siast, the poet, the devoted silent lover of Ethel, 
the struggling literary adventurer, pouring 
forth upon the public the richest gifts of genius, 
and failing to obtain the poor reward of daily 
bread. “ Fatal gift! what has it ever done for 





its votaries!”  “ Fame is bought by happiness.” 
In a churchyard, on this lovely moonlight night, 
Walter Maynard, also bound for London, gazes 
on Ethel’s distant chamber window, sighs his 
mute farewell, and breathes his passionate aspir- 
ations after love and poetic fame. ‘ The spirit 
within me asserts its divine right. I know how 
different I am from those who surround me. 
Can the gifts of which I am conscious be given 
to meinvain? It werea mockery of the mind's 
supremacy, did I not believe in my own future. 
- « . . « « Would to Heaven those days 
were not past, when the Troubadour took his 
swordandlute! . . . . . . Therearestill 
human hearts to be stirred by the haunted line 
and the gifted word. . . . . . Farewell, 
sweetest Ethel! we perhaps shall meet no more, 
but you will hear of me; and the remembered 
beauty of that face will be my angel of inspira- 
tion—the one sweet muse lighting up my lonely 
heart.” 

The scene is now changed to Lordon: ilen- 
rietta is there, a brilliant new-risen star,in the 
hemisphere of fashion and literature, and Walter 
is also there, trying his fortune among the pub- 
lishers ; while Lavinia Fenton, having abseonded 
from her gentle mistress, has procured a low 
stage engagement, in mean, poor parts; and 
Norbourne Courtenaye, the plighted lover of 
Ethel, has, on the passionate solicitation of his 
mother, and to conceal a circumstance injurious 
to her reputation, married his cousin Constance, a 
rich heiress, but a beautifully feminine character, 
who had been, from childhood, secretly devoted 
to him. Ethel is, of course, deserted, she knows 
not why, and love-lorn, miserable. The meek 
and subdued Constance discovers, too late, that 
she has never been beloved, and pines and sor- 
rows, until she finally dies, a martyr to generosity 
and disinterested atfection—thus removing the 
obstruction to Ethel’s happier attachment. But 
all this is not the work of a day, and is only the 
by-play; for Henriettaand Walter are the persons 
round whom the interest grows, and with whom 
it terminates. Henrietta’s letters to her solitary 
uncle, unfold the gaieties of London fashionable 
life at the commencement of the reign of George 
II. Her epistles might have been indited last 
year, by merely changing the name of Madame 
Legarde for that of the milliner now most in 
vogue, and Chloe for M. Ude, or Caréme. Then 
we have Sir Godfrey Kneller, and Gay, and Lady 
Mary, on the carpet—the first, true to the life. 
While the young Marchioness is shining, and 
enchanting the world of fashion, Walter is vege- 
tating upon a small sum furnished by Sir Jas- 
per, and trying the effects of an introductory 
letter to Lintot the bookseller. He is robbed of 
his pittance by a smooth-faced civil pickpocket, 
whom he had set right in some point of politics. 
His small dingy chamber, where he was ashamed 
to bring even the image of Ethel, overlooked 
a crowded London churchyard ; and he hoped, 
in his despair, that he might at least never be 
buried in a city. His cheerless life, in this 


‘‘ misty, mootie clime,’ is contrasted with his late 
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dreamy existence in the greenwood, or by the 
woodland brook, when he had been enjoying the 
most delicious hour of a poet’s life—that first 
consciousness of power which indicates the pos- 
session of genius. In a piece of fine poetical 
prose, the authoress apostrophizes the single 
lonely taper burning all night in the chamber of 
sickness; but, in another scene— 


Again, that lonely taper, how often is it the companion 
and sign of studies for which the day is too short— 
studies that steal the gloss from the sunny hair, and the 
light from the over-taxed eye ! 

Walter Maynard is bending over a little table, while 
the rapid pen is slow in putting down the thoughts that 
crowd upon him, His «heek is flushed with eagerness, 
and the red lip is curved with triumph. It does not suit 
the scene around ; but from that the mind of the young 
poet is far, faraway. ‘There was that desolate air about 
the chamber which is peculiar to an ill-furnished London 
room ; cities need luxuries, were it only to conceal the 
actua), In the country, an open window lets in at once 
the fair face of heaven: the sunshine has its own cheer- 
fulness; the green bough flings on the floor its pleasant 
shade; and the spirit sees, at a glance, thefield and the 
hedge where the hawthorn is in bloom. Not so in a 
town: there smoke enters at the casement ; and we look 
out upon the darkened wa!!, and the narrow street, where 
the very atmosphere is dull and coarse. Its gloomy in- 
fluence is on all, 

The room where Walter was seated writing was one 
that any, who had looked inside for a moment, must have 
known could only have belonged toa town. The floor 
was blackened, as were the unpapered walls. The cur- 
tains, thin and scanty, had long merged their original red 
into a dusky brown. 

° . . e . . . 

The air which the young student breathed was bitter 
with the vapour that had gradually gathered around 
him. His hands, small and delicate as a woman’s, had 
long since assumed that dead white which marks extreme 
cold. Still he wrote on. He was too much engrossed 
in his own charmed employ not to be insensible for a 
time to all external influences: he might suffer after- 
wards, but now his mind was his kingdom, Ever and 
anon the cheek wore a deeper crimson, and the dark eyes 
filled with sudden fire, as he felt the idea clothe itself in 
words tangible to the many, as its bodiless presence had 
previously been to himself. Solitary, chilled, and weary, 
yet the young poet hung over his page, on which was 
life, energy, and beauty ; and under such, or similar cir- 
cumstances, have been written those pages to which the 
world owes so much. A history of how and where 
works of imagination have been produced, would be more 
extraordinary than even the works themselves, Walter 
Maynard is but a type of his class. 


With more skill in authorship, perhaps—for 
who will sympathize with poverty ?—but with less 
truth of delineation, Mr Bulwer has placed his 
man of genius, Ernest Maltravers, far above the 
pecuniary difficulties with which it is the common 

ate of the highest genius long to strive, before 
it can emerge, if it be not doomed to sink 
in the protracted struggle. It might, he owns, 
have led to more striking incidents, and have 
furnished an interest more intense, if he had 
cast Maltravers, the man of genius, amidst those 
fierce but ennobling struggles with poverty and 
want to which genius is so often condemned— 
but wealth and lassitude have their temptations 
as well as penury and tuil. True, and the strug- 
gles and temptations of wealth and lassitude 
command a readier sympathy from the immense 
mejority of readers ; and Mr Bulwer well knows 


the nature of his audience, and is perhaps quite | 





right, in a work of entertainment, not to throw 
away any element of success, Age, poverty, and 
ugliness are ventured upon by no one save your 
De Foes and Fieldings, and those vulgar fic- 
tionists who somehow contrive to make the rea/ 
more interesting than the ideal. Sir Walter 
Scott understood the secrets of his art better 
than to hazard a hero in squalid poverty, or a 
heroine that was not a resplendent beauty, and, 
moreover, in her tenderest teens. Mrs Gore, 
who loads her heroines with all manner of affiie- 
tions that have no taint of the abject, always 
contrives to have them, “all their sorrows past,” 
happily married at twenty-eight or twenty-nine 
at the latest. Our sympathies expire with the 
joys and sorrows of heroines of thirty. To re- 
turn—the wearing drudgery of the life of Walter 
is well contrasted with the luxury and frivolity of 
the Marchioness of Marchmont, who began to 
wonder whether Paradise and London were not 
*“synonimous terms.” A morning water-party, 
with Lady Mary Wortley, the Duke of Wharton, 
and Lord Hervey, affords sccpe for historical paint- 
ing. It is delicate limning, but, afterall, only copy- 
ing, Miss Landon’s original designs are better. 
Yet the talk is sprightly, and has a strong air of 
vraisembiance ; particularly the bitter and ma- 
licious wit of Lady Mary. Miss Landon has 
nut only ventured upon Pope’s villa, of which 
the still life was easily managed, but upon the 
imagined scene in which the insolence and open 
contempt of Lady Mary, the aristocratic bel esprit, 
led to the rupture between her and the alleged 
amorous bard. We happen to be among the 
sceptics as to the reality of Pope’s passion for 
Lady Mary Wortley. They were not long ac- 
quainted before she went to Turkey, and their 
intercourse was scarcely renewed after her re- 
turn. Some fumes of vanity might have, at one 
time, ascended into the brain of the little poet, 
and disturbed its usual clearness ; but love never 
came there. The flippant and heartless reply of 
the “‘ female wit,’ to his sentimental and some- 
what pragmatical account of Gay’s lovers, struck 
dead by lightning, at Lord Harcourt’s, was of 
itself enough to dispel any illusion, had such 
ever existed. The dry, high-flown, yet strained 
gallantry of his epistles acquit his heart. Weonce 
heard a lady, a warm admirer of Burns, say, when 
the authenticity of his celebrated ‘ Letters 
to Clarinda” was debated in company— Well, 
they may be genuine; but don’t call them Burns’ 
love letters. Had Burns been in love with me, 
he never would have written me stuff like that.” 
The implied self-compliment might excite a 
smile; but the truth of it was not to be disputed. 
Had Pope been in love with Lady Mary, he 
never would have written letters like those w@ 
read. The utmost vigour of the sentjment in 
his chicken-breast was something that 


“ Played round the head, but never touched the heart. 


What a morally small creatare—what a de- 
formed, pitiful dwarf in mind—did wounded self- 
love, and ever-rankling impotent spite, exhibit 
the poet—the man of fine genius! He was, 
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by only a few degrees, less Satanic in the inten- 
sity of his self-love than Byron, who, blessed 
with an influx of the most precious gifts of 
nature and fortune, felt his vain heart wither 
within his bosom, until he could have cursed 
his gods and the mother who gave him birth, 
because the extreme beauty of his person was 
marred by one blemish. This is travelling out 
of the record—though we own that our sym- 
pathies with the miseries of Byron, and the 
desperate inflictions on Pope’s vanity, made by 
the insolent and reckless Wortley, have always 
been imperfect. Of course, we believe that Pope, 
though brimming over with venom all the rest 
of his life, never either expressed or imagined 
anything like the indignant and touching, heart- 
struck sorrow with which Miss Landon has 
endowed his feelings. Her Swift is better, and 
nearer truth. To him, with equal intellect, 
there had been given a far more manly nature. 
Iie is seen at a dinner at Lady Oxford's. 


With all the appliances of cheerfulness, with all the 
means of wit, the chief portion of the “ table-talk” turned 
upon individual and general grievances. Each person 
was the most injured individual under the sun. Swift 
was, however, the one that most excited my sympathy. 
There is a stern melancholy in his dark features, inherent 
and engrossing, which rivets the attention. The brow 
is black and overhanging, and the eyes gloomy while in 
a state ofrepose 3; but, when they kindle, it is like living 
fire, with a sort of strange animal fiercevess in them. 
His laugh is suppressed and bitter ; and ] shall not easily 
forget the sarcasin of his smile as he told us of the Prince 
of Orange’s harcangue to the mob at Fortsmouth: * We 
are come,” said he, * fur your good—tfor all your goods.”’ 
« A universal principle,” added Swift, **of all govern. 
ments; but, like most other truths, only told by mis- 
take.’ His manner is abrupt, and yet I could fancy it 
very kind sometimes; and he is more eloquent than J 
ever before heard in general society. Nothing could be 
more gloomy than the picture he drew of his residence 
in [reland. It is that worst of solitudes, an intellectual 
one: above all things, the mind requires interchange, 

Yet, whatever of Leart remained in his bosom 
lingered there; and Swift's was no narrow nor 
cold heart, although feverish ambition parched 
and shrivelled its more genial! feelings, and at 
last turned its milk to gall. The pictures of 
this brilliant society, sent down by Henrietta, to 
enliven the solitude of her uncle, are as true 
and amusing as Miss Landon’s reading enables 
her to make them ; but it isnot here, as we have 
said, that her strength lies. So pass we Lady 
Hervey, and Martha Blount, and Mrs Howard, 
not yet Countess of Suffolk, for Lavinia Fenton, 
the first Polly, and second Duchess of Bolton, 
The Lady Mary, in her correspondence with 
her daughter, Lady Bute, somewhere says 
of the neglected first Duchess—and how much 
does it reveal of her own shrewd, worldly, am- 
bitious, and sordid mind !—* My poor friend, 
the Duchess of Bolton, was educated in solitude, 
with some choice of books, and a saint-like 
governess—crammed with virtue and good quali- 
ties. ...... Polly, bred in an ale-house, and 
produced on the stage, has obtained wealth 
and title, and found the way to be esteemed. 
So useful is early experience.” But Polly pos- 


seased higher qualities than pot-house and stage 











experience, or, at least, Miss Landon has so 
divined. Her vivacity and boldness, and that 
reckless audacity of manner, carried to effront- 
ery, which enabled her to carry her objects, 
would disgust the reader, were her selfish im- 
pudence not redeemed and beautified by frank- 
ness of character, extreme goodness of heart, 
and hopeless affection for Walter Maynard. 
Bold and saucy with the gallants of rank and 
consequence, who pressed their admiration upon 
her, with him she is a gentle, subdued, thought- 
ful, and most devoted woman. Lavinia first 
appears to us in London, on the night that 
Norbourne Courtenay accompanied his friend, 
Walter, to the theatre, to witness the fate of 
his first play. Walter had shrunk from Nor- 
bourne’s society with the sensitiveness of pride 
and poverty; but Courtenaye would not be re- 
pelled. The scene altogether is a striking and 
trying one; and it is forcibly and truly drawn. 
What strength of temptation does fame offer 
that can induce men to brave such an ordeal ? 

Walter Maynard's fortunes wholly depended on the 
success of his play. Lintot retused to bring out his 
poems till the fate of the tragedy was decided; and he 
well knew that. if it failed, the cautious bookseller would 
decline the publication altogether. A few shillings were 
all he possessed in the world ; and yet there he stood, the 
light word on his lip, and seemingly far less anxious than 
his friend. The subject of his play was the fate of Agis, 
the young and heroic King of Sparta: it gave the ideal 
of patriotisin, relieved by the tenderness of sorrow and 
the fidelity of love. It is curious to note how much an 
author throws himself into his creations: there are his 
passions, his feelings, and his thoughts. He only models 
his hero by imagining what himself would do ina simi- 
lar situation, Agis was Walter Maynard ; brave, high- 
minded, devoted, and full of the noblest plans for his 
country and his kind; and yet with a certain vein of 
irresolution growing out of theories too fine for reducing 
into practice, 

The play was completely suecessful. The 
author was overpowered by the congratulations 
of his friends, 

“fT congratulate you,” was what Courtenaye, as he 
shook hands with the successful author, tried to SAY : 
but he felt that his words were inaudible. At first he 
could only look his joy; but he was singularly struck 
with Walter’s appearance. The flush of forced spirits 
had sunk in the presence of his great emotion, and his 
face was as the face of death. 

A dark presentiment sprang up in Norvourne’s mind, 
and a sad pity mingled with his rejoicing. He seemed 
fascinated by the large lustrous eyes, whose light was 
pot of this world—so unearthly, so wild, was at that 
moment the expression of Waiter’s countenance. ‘ He 
is dying!” sounded like a voice in Norbourne’s ear: he 
tried to shake off what he termed a vain and foolish fear, 
but it clung to him like an omen. 

And he died :—but not yet. A jovial supper 
was to crown the success of the play. While 
they waited for the hero, Booth, changing his 
dress, the young actress appears. 

It is to be remembered that Lavinia had been 
the attendant of Ethel Churchill before the un- 
explained desertion and marriage of Courte- 
naye had nearly broken that gentle maiden’s 
heart. Now, impelled by resistless feelings, he 

Glanced sround—no one was attending; and, in a 
hurried and agitated tone, he whispered— For God's 
sake, do tell me something of Ethel—Miss Churchill, J 


mean ¢” 
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The girl looked at him earnestly and gravely, even 
reproachfully ; but there was something in the true emo- 
tion of his manner that apparently touched her, 

‘Mr Courtenaye,” answered she, in a voice even 
more guarded than his own, “[ can tell you nothing 
that will, that onght to give you any satisfaction. It is 
a miserable vanity which delights in the affection it only 
sought to betray. I know how you sought to win that 
of my young mistress. Heaven is my witness, that I 
would not have left her could my stay have been either 
benefit or comfort. But Ethel Churchill's is no temper 
to soothe itself with words.” . ° . . 

The loud ringing of the prompter’s bell made her 
spring suddenly away. 

But the love-lorn Ethel, and the angelic Con- 
stance—the secretly-adored mistress, and the 
unloved but deeply-pitied wife of Courtenaye— 
with all their hidden woes and heroic sacrifices, 
must be passed, to keep in sight a rarer growth 
of romance—a suffering man cf letters. Waiter 
was now lodged in the Temple. Miss Landon 
magnanimously confesses 


A great disdain for the west end of the town. It be- 
longs to the small, the petty, and the present. From 


Hyde Park Corner to Charing Cross, all is utterly unin- 
teresting: then history begins. We have the feudal state 
in the gloomy and Gothic grandeur of Northumberland 
House ; we pass along the Strand, where Jack Cade pur- 
sued his brief triumph —the prototype of every popular 
insurrection unbased on any great principle—sudden, 
cruel, and useless. We have the last tine speech of Lord 
Scales in our ears— 

** Ah, countrymen! if, when you make your prayers, 

God should be so obdurate as yourselves, 

How would it fare with your departed souls ?’” 


and the green solitude of the Temple garden is the very 
place to muse upon his words. We leave the crowded 
street behind: we linger for a moment beside the little 
fuuntain, the sweetest that 

‘* Ever sang the sunny hours away, 

Or munnured to the moonlit hours of love.” 
It is, I believe, our only fountain, and all the associations 
of a fountain are poetical. ‘ ° ° ‘ ° 

The whole history of England—and it is a glorious 
one—is called up ata glance. Westminster Abbey—the 
altar of the warrior, and the grave of the poet—sheds its 
own sanctity on the atmosphere; and yet tolook beneath 
the still shadow of those stately trees, in the spiritual 
presence of the departed, life is as troubled and as anxious 
us elsewhere ; the cares of to-day predominate, let the 
scenes around be what they may. 

**f cannot help,” said Walter Maynard, as he gazed, 
listlessly, from one of the upper windows, ‘reading my 
fate in one of those little boats now rocking on the tide, 
only fastened by a rope, scarcely visible tothe passer by. 
So am I tossed on the ebbing tide of life—now in sun- 


tered by the strong, though slight chain of circumstance, 
For a small sum, any passenger may enter that boat and 
direct its course ; and here again is similitude, J am at 
the beck of others. J mayscarcely think myown thoughts 
—they must run in whatever channel public taste may 
choose; and that puts me in mind how I promised 
Curl his pamphlet this very night. How weary I am of 
exhausting the resources of language in dressing up the 
vague commonplaces of party, or giving plausibility to 
sophisms I feel to be untrue! But it must be done ;” and, 
muttering to himself, 


“* For inspirations round his head, 
The goddess Want her pinions spread,’’, 


he drew his table towards him, and began to write. 

The scene of his labours, and his own uppearance, 
were much changed since his first lodging in London. 
Still, there was an air of careless discomfort in his room ; 
nothing was in its place ; booka, foils, papers, and clothes, 
were scattered together, and a female mask lay beside his 
inkstand. He was fashionably dressed; but looked, as 
was really the case, as if he had not been in bed the pre- 
vious night. His face was worn, and one red flush burnt 
on each cheek ; though even that could scarcely animate 











the sunk and heavy eye. After a few minutes passed, 
first in writing, then in erasing what he had written, 
‘Jt is of no use,” said he, flinging down the pen, “Iam 
not worth a single phrase; alas! I want motive—the 
mere necessity of exertion is not enough. Would that I 
could dream as I once dreamed ! that I could still think 
fame the glorious reality I ouce held a whole life's 
labour would cheaply purchase! But what does it mat- 
ter, whether there be a name or no on the tombstone that 
weighs down our cold ashes Ah! I promised Marston 
his verses to-morrow. I sell my opinions—I may as weli 
do the same with my sentiments.” And again he drew 
the paper towards him. 

At fist, he wrote mechanically, and flung aside one 
sheet of paper, and then another; it was no longer the 
eager and impassioned writer, who, in his early compo. 
sition, forgot want, cold, and misery; no, the real had 
eaten, like rust, into his soul. Last night’s excess had 
left him weary and feverish; yet, of all shapes that 
temptation can assume, surely that of social success is the 
most fascinating. 

This is almost too painful; and the picture is 
deepened, and becomes blacker, shade on shade, 
until we turn from it, for relief——-turn from the 
exhausting studies, the debasing means of gain. 
ing bread—to the visit of Curl, the bookseller, 
and the light cast upon the production of party 
pamphlets, while Walpole reigned. 

The outwardly brilliant career of the secretly 
miserable and ever-repining Lady Marchmont, 
occupies much of the second volume, Lady Mary 
is also still in play ; and Walpole, his villa at 
Chelsea, his coarse habits, his low and his luxu- 
rious tastes, his sensualism, testiness, and shrewd- 
ness, are cleverly depicted. The reflections upon 
the character of Walpole and his age, lead us to 
the pleasing discovery that Miss Landon also is 
a sort of Radical, and a convert to the greatest- 
happiness principle, though probably unconscious 
that she is the disciple of Bentham or Godwin. 

The union of philanthropy and of political science be- 
longs to our own age: every hour the conviction is 
gaining ground, that happiness should be the object of 
legislation ; and that power is given for responsibility, 
not for enjoyment. Power is a debt to the People: but 
as yet we walk with the leading-strings of prejudice, 
strong to confine the steps, which they never should at. 
tempt to guide, Let the child and the nation alike feel 
their owa way; the very stumbles will teach not only 
caution, but their own strength to recover from them. 
There isa long path yet before us; but the goal, though 
distant, is glorious, ‘The time may come when that in- 


. , N= | telligence which is the sunshine of the moral world, will, 
shine, now in shade—seemingly free, yet, in reality, fet. | 


like the sunshine of the physical world, kindle for all. 
There will be no tax on the window-lights of the mind. 
Ignorance, far more than idleness, is the mother of all 
the vices; and how recent has been the admission, that 
knowledge should be the portion of all? The destinies 
of the future lie in judicious education ; an education 
that must be universal, to be beneficial. The state of 
the poor in our country is frightful; and ask any one 
in the habit of coming in contact with the lower classes, 
to what is this distress mainly attributable? The an- 
swer will always be the same—the improvidence of the 
poor. But, in what has this improvidence originated “ 
In another place, Miss Landon makes a truth- 
ful comparison between the rich and poor. Let 
none of the former class lay the flattering unc- 
tion to their souls, that the good and ill of phy- 
sical life are equally balanced between the dif- 


ferent orders of society. 

It seems to me the veriest fallacy to say that the lots 
in life are weighed out in equal balances: the difference 
is very great—to the examiner, sad; and to the sufferer, 
bitter! Before we talk of equality of pain, which is, 18 
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nine cases ont often, only a selfish and indolent excuse 
for neglect, let us contrast a high and a low position 
together, On one side is protection, instruction, and 
pleasure ; on the other is neglect, ignorance, and hardship. 
Here, wants are invented to become luxuries; there, 
“hunger swallows all in one low want.” Among the 
rich, body and mind are cultivated with equal watchful- 
ness; among the poor, the body is left to disease and to 
decrepitude, and the mind to void and destruction. I 
grant that I speak of the two extremes ; butitis the worst 
ill of social existence that there should be such extremes. 
The child of the rich man sleeps in the silken cradle, 
his little cries are hushed by the nurse, whose only duty 
is to watch the progress of that tiny frame. The least ill- 
ness, and the physician bestows on the infant heir the 
knowledge of a life; for every single patient benefits by 
all his predecessors, 
Westminster, Oxford or Cambridge, have garnered for 
his sake the wisdom of centuries: he is launched into 
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The child becomesa boy: Etun or — 


public life, and there are friends and connexions on either | 


hand, as stepping-stones in his way. He arrives at old 
age: the arm-chair is ready, and the old port has been long 
in the cellars of his country-house, to share its strength 
with its master. He dies : his very coffin is comfortable ; 
the very vault of his ancestors is sheltered ; a funeral ser- 
mon is preached in his honour; and escutcheon and mar- 
ble tablet do their best to preserve his memory. 

Take the reverse of the picture. The infancy of the poor 
child is one of cries, too often of blows: natural affection 
has given way before the iron pressure of want. The 
old proverb, that, ‘* When poverty comes in at the door, 
love flies out at the window,” is true ina far more gene- 
ral sense than the one in which it is generally applied. 
They have the floor for a bed; the scant and mouldering 
remnant of food fur dinner; the cold hearth where the 
wind blows in the snow ;—these physical sufferings react 
on the moral world, they deaden and embitter the sweet- 
eat of our feelings, The parent half loves, half loathes, 
the child that takes the bread from his own mouth ; and 
the child looks on that as tyranny which is only misery. 
It learns to fear before it learns to love. 

Suppose such a childhood past ; it hasescaped disease ; 
no chance chill has distorted the youthful limbs ; they 
have, at least, health to begin life. The poor man has 
nothing more than hisstrength. God's best gifts lie,dor- 
mant within him: the chances are that he cannot read 
even the holy page, that, at least, holds out the hope of a 
less miserable world. He has not that mental cultivation 
which alone teaches us what are our resources, and how to 
husband orto exert them. He knowsonly how to labour, 
and that not in the most serviceable manner to himself. 
He does not, even when he can, which is rare enough, lay 
by for the future, because he has never been accustomed to 
reflect. Life has for him no future. Perhaps he takes 
to drinking ; and it is easy, with half-a-dozen different 
kinds of French wines on the table, the claret purple be- 
side the golden sherry, to say a thousand true and excel- 
lent things on the crime of excess. If the gentleman re- 


frains, it is from a moral restraint the poor man has never | 


been taught to exercise; and what does the poor man 
drink to avoid ?—cold, hunger, perhaps bodily pain—al- 
ways bodily weariness, 

Old age comes on, feeble, and often premature ; when 
his place of refuge is a straw pallet, where, if his family 
keep him, itis an act of Roman virtue, the very devotion 
of duty and affection ; for even the old man’s morsel must 
be taken from theirown, But the workhouse is the ordi- 
nary resting-place before the grave; and there human sel- 
fishness takes its most revolting aspect ; there life has not 
left one illusion, one affection: all is harsh, cold, revolt- 
ing, and unnatural. The difference that began in the 
cradle continues to the tomb. The bare coffin, a few 
boards hastily nailed together, is flung into the earth; 
the service is hurried over, the ground trodden down, and 
the next day the children are playing upon the new grave, 
whose tenant is already forgotten. So much for the equal. 
ity of human existence. 

But the fite of to-day belonged to a different order of 
things, Luxury, aided by refiuement, gave eyery grace to 
the external world at least, 












Have we not cause to rejoice that such things 
have forced their way into fashionable novels, 
poetry, and annuals ?—that the refined aad the 
gifted of the softer sex have become the preach- 
ers of humanity ?—The scenes in which the cold, 
pompous, inane Lord Marchmont, is brought 
out in dramatic contrast with his proud and 
generous-minded wife—the dead carcass bound 
to the living spirit—are also effective, and pre- 
pare the reader for a catastrophe which requires 
softening and preparation. Henrietta hears that 
her uncle, Sir Jasper, is dying, and sets off to 
him, in defiance of her husband. Lord March. 
mont’s character is cleverly unfolded by one 
stroke :— 

“She must be mad,” exclaimed he, “to go without 
consulting me, and without my permission.” 

“Her Ladyship thought, perhaps, that you would over. 
take her,”’ said one of the attendants. 

“She thought very wrong, then,’’ said Lord March- 
mont, pettishly; *‘she may go on her wild-goose chase 
alone; I am not going half over the country on such a 
night as this. Why, it rains in torrents!" 

The idea that her presence might prevent Sir 
Jasper from alienating any part of his property 
on his death-bed, completely reconciled the hus- 
band. 


“It is as well that Henrietta is on the spot; at all 
events, if she had staid till to-morrow, I must have accom- 
panied her; now, that will be perfectly needless.’"” He 
then allowed his valet to help him on with his dressing- 
gown ; and, leaning back in the large well-cushioned 
chair, looking the very picture of luxurious ease, said, 


| T shall have a bottle of the old Burgundy, and tell 


Chloe he must exert himself to send me up some slight 
chef-d’wuvre for supper. I am sure that one needs 
something, after so much annoyance.” 

Sir Jasper died, and the grief of Henrietta is 
aggravated tenfold by one idea perpetually 
recurring, ‘‘ There is no one to love me now!” 
While in this depressed and irritable condition, 
a letter from her husband fell under her eye. 

Its cold, commonplace civility fretted her very heart. 
Impatiently, she tore it into fragments, and flung it in 
the fire. “ And this is the man,”’’ exclaimed she, with 
a bitter laugh, “ to whom I am united for my life: my 
inferior in every way—mean, shallow, heartless—1 
despise him too much for hatred !" 

She remains lingering tor weeks in complete 
solitude, around her uncle's grave, or in his labo- 
ratory. The following seene may be thought 
overstrained and exaggerated. It is, however, 
highly dramatic, and, as preparatory to the awful 
denouement, already darkly shadowed, of thrill- 
ing interest. Each of the chapters of this work is 
preluded by a snatch of original, and generally 
beautiful verse, in the manner of the author of 
“‘ Waverley,” with his imaginary old dramatists, 
The laboratory scene is thus introduced :— 

"Tis a fair tree, the almond-tree ; there Spring 
Shews the first promise of her rosy wreath ; 
Or e’er the green leaves venture froin the bud, 
‘L hose fragile blossoms light the winter bough 
With delicate colours, herailing the rose, 
Whose own Aurora they might seem to be, 


What lurks beneath their faint and lovely red ? 
What the dark spirit in those fairy flowers ? 


"Tis death! 

The night was unusually dreary as, for the last time, 
Henrietta sat listening to the wind that moaned, in fitful 
intervals, round the ancient house, There was wot an 
other sound; she seemed the only creature alive in the 
world, so profound was the quiet, and so dreary. The 
red gleams of the wood fire flickered over the black waiuse 
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in fantastic combinations; the long shadows from 
the lamp fell dark upon the floor ; and the window, 
whose curtains were still undrawn, looked out upon a 
sky covered with heavy clouds, from whence the wan 
and misty moon sometimes emerged, but oftener only in- 
dicated her presence by a dim white ring, amid the dusky 
vapours. 

Henrietta kept wandering to and fro like a disturbed 
spirit; now watching the shelves, covered with dusty 
volumes, now gazing on the different articles, scattered 
in the same confusion as when Sir Jasper last used his 
laboratory. Ona small table, drawn close to his arm- 
chair, lay opened a large book, which Henrietta stopped, 
every now and then, in her troubled walk, to read. 

‘**Tt may easily be done !’’ muttered she ; and her fine 
features set with an expression of stern determination. 
Again she read the passage that had riveted her atten- 
tion; and, rising from her seat, carried the still open 
volume, and laid it on a slab by the furnsce in the labo- 
ratory : it was a celebrated treatise on poisons, written in 
the fifteenth century. The grate was laid with charcoal, 
to that she put a light, and then, as if she had forgotten 
something, hurried to the library, and carefully locked 
the door. First returning to see that the fire had kindled, 
she then went to the window, which, with the first gleam 
of moonlight, she cautiously unclosed, and stepped into 
the shrubbery. A small drizzling rain was beginning to 
fall, but she heeded it not; and, approaching a tree that 
stood near, began to gather the green fruit with which 
its branches were thickly covered. Any one who had 
seen, might have been pardoned for believing, from that 
hour, in supernatural appearances. Her tall figure was 
wrapped in a loose white robe, and her long black hair 
hung down to her waist, already glistening with the 
raindrops. The moonlight fell directly on her face, 
whose features seemed rigid as those of a statue, while 
the paleness was that of a corpse ; but the large gleaming 
eyes, so passionate and so wild, belonging to life—life, 
racked by that mental agony, life, aud human life, only 
knows. 

It was an almoni-tree beneath whose boughs she stood. 
A few weeks since, they had been luxuriant with rosy 
blossoms—fragile and delicate flowers, heralds most un- 
suited to the bitter fruit. The almond was now just 
formed in its green shell ; and of these Henrietta gathered 
a quantity, and bore them into the library in the skirt of 
her dress, She then sat down by the fire, and carefully 
separated the stone from the pulp, which she burnt ; and 
her next task was to extract the kernel, which she 
did by means of a heavy pestle and the hearth, The ker- 
nels were next crushed together, and placed to simmer 
over the furnace. 


The charm works, the hell-broth is brewed, 
and from that moment a vague but yet fearful 
and guilty purpose agitates the bosom of the 
wretched wife. And yet— 

Lady Marchmont was now in the most brilliant hour 
of her life ; her reputation for beauty, wit, aud fashion, 
was firmly established. Her very caprices were pro- 
nounced charming; her slightest phrase was called a 
bon-mot ; wherever she went, she was followed and flat- 
tered; and her whole existence seemed made up of praise 
and pleasure. With all this, there was that perpetual 
fever of the heart which broke out sometimes in petulance, 
sometimes in sarcasm ; all admitted that her Ladyship 
was very unequal, but very brilliant; and even her rude- 
ness passed only for * pretty Fanny’s way.” 


In her husband there was not one redeeming point : 
“ The head was vacant, and the heart was cold.” 
His lovely and neglected wife was in the most painful 
and the most dangerous situation for a woman. Only 


her vanity was cultivated ; the mind had no employ, and 
the affections were left to waste. 


The issue may easily be divined. Yet we can 
scarcely forgive Henrietta being made the dupe 
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of 80 vain a coxcomb and shallow profligate, as | 





Sir George Kingston. He is the handsomest 
and_most fashionable man of the time—a patron, 
too, of poets and artists—who, by a bold and 
felicitous invention, is made to employ the pen of 
Walter Maynard in keeping up his gallant corre- 
spondence with the unnamed Lady Marchmont. 
There ought to have been qualities in the under- 
standing, instincts in the womanly heart of Hen. 
rietta, ever pining for affection, to have pene. 
trated the real character of her admirer, and to 
have preserved her noble nature from subjuga. 
tion to the arts of so abject and despicable a 
being. The reader could have forgiven her 
unsanctified passion, but not the base character 
of its object. 

From a magnificent banquet given by Walpole 
to the Queen and the chusen of the nobility, 
where Henrietta, the star of the night, receives 
the gallant homage of the most accomplisbed and 
admired gentleman of the period—the ignorant, 
presumptuous, and thoroughly unprincipled and 
unmanly Kingston—we turn to the obscure lodg. 
ing where the young poet, now the hack of the 
booksellers, is plying his sickening task :— 

‘*How beautiful she looked! but how pale!” ex. 
claimed Walter Maynard, who had seen Miss Churchill, 
the night before, at the theatre; ‘and she is not mar- 
ried yet! Is it possible that she can know what it is to 
have the heart feed upon itself?—to dream, but not to 
hope? Has she found out the bitter mockery of this 
weary life, whose craving for happiness is only given that 
it may end in disappointment ? But what is this to me ? 
I must be gay—be witty: the points are not yet thrown 
into the dialogue in the second act, I wish I could re- 
member some of the things I said last night ; but, alas! 
the epigrams uttered over champagne, are like the wreaths 
the Egyptians flung on the Nile, they float away, the 
gods alone know whither, Nevertheless, 1 must be very 
brilliant this morning—brilliant, with this pain in my 
head, and this weight at my heart.’’? Aud he drew a sheet 
of paper towards him. 

At first, he wrote slowly and languidly ; but what had 
been a passion was now a power, and he soon obtained 
mastery over his subject. The light flashed in his eyes, 
the crimson deepened in his cheek ; and, tearing the first 
page, he now began to write rapidly and earnestly. 


Exhausted, he throws aside his pen, and gives 
way to bitter regrets and passionate longings, 
until he drops asleep. 

Lavinia Fenton, the saucy, coquettish actress, 
we conceive one of the best-drawn and most ori- 
ginal characters among the numerous dramatis 
persone. Another, even more delicately touched, 
is Lord Norbourne ; but him we may leave to the 


reader. Here is Polly:— 

Walter had slept for about halfan hour when there came 
a low rap at the door; this did not disturb him : and the 
applicant, who had a key that fitted the lock, opened, 
and came in without further ceremony. !t was Lavinia 
Fenton, gaily but richly dressed ¢ the world had gone well 
with her. She took off her mask and laid i: on the table, 
together with a small basket ; and, looking around, saw 
Walter asleep on the sofa, She bent over him fora few 
minutes with an expression of anxiety and tenderness 
which, for the time, quite subdued the expression of her 
bold, though fine features. Sleep shewed the change that 
afew months had wrought. The soft brown hair was 
damp, and the dew stood on the white forehead, where 
the blue veins were azure as a woman’s. You saw the 
pulses beat in the clear temples, and the chest heaved 
with the quick throbbing of the heart. The cheek was 
flushed with rich unnatural crimson; but both around 
the mouth and eyes hung a faint dark shadow, the surest 
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Herald of disease. The hand, too, how white and ema- | door recalled him to the full humiliation of his position. 


ciated it was! yet with a feverish pink inside. 

The girl leaned over him—vain, coquettish, selfish ; 
the degradation inevitable from her position lowering 
even more a nature not originally of fine material; yet 
one spot in her heart was generous and even pure. She 
loved him, Had she been beloved again, her whole being 
would have changed ; for his sake she would have done 
anything, and could have become anything. Lavinia 
was clever ; a coarse, shrewd kind of cleverness, quick 


' 


The colour rushed to his face, and then left him deadly 
pale, while he held his breath lest it should betray bim. 


| The young actress was at first inclined to laugh; but 


there was a wretchedness in the expression of Maynard's 
countenance which subdued even her reckless gaiety ; 


_ knock after knock sounded heavily upon the door, still 
heavier did they sink on his spirit who sat crouching and 


to perceive its own interest, and unscrupulous in pursuing | 


it. She had no delicacy, no keen feelings that got in her 
way. She had made great progress on the stage, Was a 
favourite with the public, and, if not happy, was at all 
events, often very well amused. Still her heart clung to 
Walter; she knew that he loved another, that the con- 
nexion between themselves was rather endured than 
solicited on his part; stil! she had for him a careful and 
disinterested tenderness, that half redeemed her faults— 


at least, it shewed that all ef good and feminine kindli- | he looks for the gratification of his vanity. Hehas but one 


ness was not quite extinct within her. She leaned over 
him, while her eyes filled with tears, 

“ He is dying,” muttered she, in a low whisper; “he 
has too little of this world in him to last long in it.” And 
she buried her face in her hands. 

But it was no part of Lavinia’s system to fret long 
over anything: she was too selfish—perhaps we should 
say, tco thoughtless—for prolonged sorrow, 


Life ap- | 
peared to her too short to be wasted in unavailing regret. | 
It is the creed of many beside our young actress. She | 


miserable within. 


Lavinia would have discharged the debt; but 
this the pride of Walter will not permit. He 
learns that her new admirer is Sir George King- 
ston, and congratulated her on having gained a 
heart for which so many were trying :— 

“ Tam sure,” cried the young actress, “I never said 
anything about a heart; J very much doubt whether a 
man like Sir George Kingston has one. He is excessively 
vain ; and, having lived all his life in society, to society 


| object in existence—to be talked about; for this he de- 
| votes himself to the reigning beauty ; for this he rides the 
| finest horses aud gives the best dinners; for this he has 


rose softly from her knee, flung back the hair that had | 


fallen over her face, dashed aside the tears, and muttered, 
“Tt is that he has not been in bed all night.”” She then 
began to make preparations for breakfast, took the fruit 
and cream from her basket ; and it was the fragrant smoke 
of the coffee that roused Walter from his sleep. 

It was curious to note the difference between the two 
whom circumstances had so thrown together ; those cir- 
cumstances, all that Was in common to them. Lavinia 
—shrewd, careless, clever ; ready to meet any difficulty, 
however humiliating, that might occur; utterly without 
principle ; confident in that good fortune which she 


scrupled at no means of attaining—was the very type of 


the real. Walter was the ideal—generous, high-minded, 
clear in perception ; but sensitive, even weak, in action ; 
or, 1ather, too apt to imagine a world full of lofty aims 
and noble impulses, and then fancying that was the world 
in which he had to live. 

“So all my improvement in your heroine was thrown 
away upon you. [ thought how it would be, when [ saw 
Miss Churchill in the stage-box.” 

It was long since Walter had heard her name, and the 
sound jarred upon his ear; it brought the real too harshly 
amid the delusions with which he delighted to surround 
her image. 

“ Well,” continued Lavinia, ‘‘ life is just like a co- 
medy, only it does not end so pleasantly ; but it has just 
as many cross purposes. 
who care only for Miss Churchill; she, again, loves Mr 
Courtenaye, and he loves only himself, as far as I can 
make out.”—“ Do choose some pleasanter subject,” ex- 
claimed Maynard.—* Oh, then I must talk of myself: I 
cannot think of a pleasanter one,’ said she. ‘* Do you 
know that I have made a brilliant conquest ?—one that 
half the fine ladies in London are dying for.”—*‘ I con- 
gratulate you,” replied her companion, 

At that moment a slow, heavy step was heard on the 
stairs. Walter caught the sound before his companion 
heard it. 

«“ For Heaven's sake!” whispered he, “be silent. There 
is that eternal dun again. I shall pay him next week, 
when that cursed pamphlet is done. But the door is 
closed, so are the windows; if he hears nothing, he will 
think I am not at home.” 

The actress put her finger upon her lip ; and so suscept- 
ible is an imaginative temperament of outward impres- 
sion, that, for a moment, Walter forgot everything but 
how well the pretty attitude and the arch look would 
have told on the stage. But a loud single knock at the 





Here I am in love with you, | 


turnished his house in Spring Gardens in the most splen- 


| did manner; and for this he will take me, to be the pret- 


tiest piece of furniture,there !” 

‘*T have heard he is very clever,” said Walter. 

‘‘ He is no such thing,”’ replied Lavinia; “ but he de- 
sires to be thought so. I believe, what first made him 
talk to me was, that he might say my good things some- 
where else. As for liking me, he cares no more for me 
than I do for these currants !’’ scattering a bunch over 
her place as she spoke; “and yet you will see what influ- 
ence I shall exercise over him. A wan who leads his 
sort of life, must be subject to ennui; he willrequire to 
be amused, and I am amusing; itis my business. More. 
over, he is vain, and I shall flatter him—the more coarsely 
the better.” 

**T begin to believe,” muttered her companion, “that 
what is called delicate flattery, is an absurdity." 

** Yon should lay it on,’ resumed she, ‘‘ as we do paint 
on thestage; itis quantity that tells, But I have, also, 
another hold on Sir George ; I shall! do al! sorts of absurd 
and outrageous things, and they will gratify his darling 
propensity—they will make him talked of!” 

‘« Lavinia!’ exclaimed Maynards, suddenly and ear- 
nestly, ** have you a grain of feeling ?” 

‘Tt is well for you, Walter, to ask that,’ answered 
the girl, her whole face changing, and her words half 
choked by strong emotion. 


This is worth a hundred of the lackadaisical 
love-scenes of common romances. 

In the meanwhile, the flushed imagination of 
Henrietta is luxuriating in all the fluttering ten- 
derness of young, timid love, upon the idea of 
the profligate gallant whom the shrewd Lavinia 
saw through, duped, and despised. From her 


fond poetic dreams and flattering illusions, we 


ee 





are led to the dressing-room of the London ex- 
quisite of the reign of the Second George, where 
Courtenaye introduces Walter to his intended 
patron :— 


Tie church clock struck two, an example followed, 
during the next quarter of an hour, by half a dozen time 
pieces, as Courtenaye and his companion entered the 
room where Sir George Kingston, half dressed, half 
lounged, the morning away. ‘The walls were hung with 
damask, of a rich India red; he used to contend that 
pale colours were a mistake in a sombre atmosphere like 
that of England. 

““ Very well to subdue the glowing noon of Italy with 
your cold sea-green, but here we need a little interior 
crimson, to remind us that there is such a thing as warayth 
in the world.”’ 

Several pictures, all representing human and beautiful 
life, hung round ; and china and toys, that a lady might 
have envied, were scattered about. The windows looked 
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over the park, and were filled with exotics; while panes 
of coloured glass threw rainbow gleams of coloured light 
over the alabaster vases, and one or two exquisite sta- 
tues. . The breakfast-table was drawn to the open case- 
ment; and, in the Jarge arm-chair beside, was Lavinia, 
dressed fancifully, somewhat over richly for the morn- 
ing, but looking both picturesque and handsome, Sir 
George was thrown, at full length, on the sofa; a small 
table, covered with books, drawn close towards him ; 
among which, the plays, poems, and pamphlets of May- 
nard were conspicuous. 

“ Punctual to the moment !” exclaimed he: “what a 
bad heart, Courtenaye, you must have ! I can understand 
no other motive for a man’s being punctual, but a desire 
of putting all the rest of the world to shame.” 

‘¢] had no such magnificent motive,” replied Nor- 
bourne, smiling; “my only one was to introduce Mr 
Maynard to you.” 

‘‘T can forgive punctuality in such a canse,” said Sir 


George, with his most courteous manner; ‘ but I rather | 


feel,” glancing at the table, “as if I were renewing 
my acquaintance with an old friend, than making a new 


one.” 

Walter could not but feel gratified by such a recep- 
tion. 

“I need not,” continued his host, ‘* present you to the 
Lavinia, she being your own especial creation, Pray, 
did you make your ‘ Coquette’ for her ?” 

“Say, rather,” interrupted the actress, “that I made 
it for him. But that reminds me that our parts are to 
be cast in the new opera to-day: mine is to be all sweet- 


ness and simplicity!”’ 

She hurried away; and the courtly Sir George 
was left alone with his new secretary, whom he 
loaded with compliments and flattery, following 
his rule with all men as well as women whom he 
wished to gain. Sir George had only three love 
affairs at this time on his hands ; and the most 
troublesome and gratifying to vanity, the grande 
passion, that for Lady Marchmont, was to be 
committed to the secretary: — 

He opened an embroidered portfolio ; and, from its per- 
fumed depths, took out a letter, Which he began to read 
aloud. Involuntarily, Walter became interested ; there 
was an carnest sadness, and a poetry about it, which spoke 
no common writer, 

The motive which fixes Walter to his dishon- 
ourable task, was pride of art. He knewnot whom 
he addressed ; and the love-letter soon became 
mere matter of composition. Sir George approved 
his labours; and Walter congratulated him- 
self that, in the morning without bread, he had 
now a luxurious home and a fixed salary. ‘The 
effect of these beautiful letters confirms the 
power of Sir George over the unfortunate Hen- 
rietta. Two exquisite stanzas prefixed to the 
chapter, tell her fond regrets, her future des- 
tiny :— 

“ We might have been !—these are but common words, 

And yet they make the sum of life’s bewailing ; 

They are the echo of those finer chords 

Whose music life deplores whet unavailing. — 

We might have been !” 

Then we have distrust, misunderstanding, a 
masked ball at Lady Townsend’s, (Lady Mary’s 
Dolly Walpole, of the lilies and milk of roses,) 
and a discovery made by Lord Marchmont of his 
wife's correspondence with Kingston. He returns 
home, breaks up her desk, and reads— 


¢¢ You say that you despise your husband, that but for 
dislike you would forget his very existence: your high 
and generous nature avenges itself. It could have no 
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with him. The great fault of his character must be its 
extreme littleness. There is not room for the warm blood 
to circulate, for the loftier emotion to expand. You—so 
sensitive, so high-minded !—-what can you have in com. 
mon with him ?” 

The rustle of Henrietta’s dress drew his attention; he 
looked up, and saw her standing, pale and motionless, on 
the threshold. 

“You are earlier than I expected, madam,” exclaimed 
he, starting up, and leading, or rather dragging, her for. 
ward, ‘considering in what agreeable society I left you! 
I am sure my house is much honoured by your return; 
but you do not stay here long: I have a great mind to 
turn you into the streets to-night.” 

Henrietta felt sinking, but she did not faint ; the worst 
was come, and there was that in herself which seemed to 
rise to meet it. Ina better cause, what fortitude, what 
endurance, would have belonged to her nature! even hn- 
miliated, self-convicted as she felt, her native pride could 
not quite desert her. Still, the blood curdled at her heart, 
the lip trembled; but it could not yet force itself to 
speak. 

We leave the rest of the matrimonial dialogue 
to the reader. 

Walter soon began to dislike his new master 
and his new employment. On the evening of 
the masked ball, sick of himself and of all ex- 
istence, marvelling that he had ever written, 
and sure that he never could write again, he is 
roused by the entrance of Lavinia, whose society 
he had carefully avoided. 


“My cold is so bad to-night,’”’ said she, “that I can. 
not venture out ; and, not knowing what to do with my- 
self, I came to see if 1 could find amusement here. I 
have found you, and that is better than nothing.” 

“Twas just thinking,” replied Walter, “that I was 
worse than nothing.” 


The dialogue, revealing the shrewd, worldly 
experience of Polly, the future Duchess, and the 
romance of the poet, is thus ended :— 


“¢ And yet,’”’ exclaimed Walter, “ what a delicions and 
a precious trust is that affection which yields its sweetest 
hopes tou your keeping ! you are in the place of destiny, 
to the woman who loves you.” 

“Do you know, Walter,that, though I know what sou 
are saying is great nonsense,” interrupted Lavinia, “I 
cannot help liking you for the deep, true feeling, you 
carry into everything. Still, even you only confirm me 
in my creed; the warm emotion, the generous faith, only 
place youin the power of others, and power is what we 
all abuse. You, with your kind heart, your lofty talents, 
are you happy >” 

“Oh, you know I am not!” exclaimed Walter. “I 
feel that I shall never be what I have powers to become: | 
cannot make the future my home, as I used to do.” 

‘¢ A most unsubstantial one !” cried the actress: “ give 
ine the praise that rings upon the ear—the applause that 
comes over the foot-lights.”’ ° ° ‘ . 

‘The more I see of the world,” continued Lavinia, 
sipping her bohea from a little china cup, that might have 
served Titania, ‘‘ the more I am convinced that the prin- 
ciples with which I set out in life are the only ones to get 
on witb, You ought to refer everything to yourself—be 
your own idol. If a lover ruins himself for your amuse- 
ment, you ask, what better could he have done with his 
fortune ? If, by any odd chance, he was to do—what 
they all talk of doing—die for your sake! well, it is quite 
charming to be paid such an unusual compliment, It is 
curious to note, after all, that people take you very much 
on your own estimate! Modesty is only a proof of merit 
in ¢ Gay's Fables :’ generally, it is taken as tacit acknow- 
ledgment that you have nothing of whichto be proud 
My motto of ‘ je m’adore,’ is only what I expect.” 

« Well, the exaggeration is pleasant enough,” answered 
Maynard, smiling. 

“It is truer than you like to admit. What makes Sir 
George Kingston—so false, so insoleut to others—a come 
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plete alaye to my caprices? Only because I do not care 
forhim! Heknows I shonld only laugh at his desertion ; 
and he would not like to be the one who was left, which 
he knows I should do for the first thwarted whim.” 

‘“ And yet this man,” muttered Walter, ‘ can inspire 
deep and devoted attachments !” 

“* Not he! of all the letters in my possession, only one 
set convey to methe idea of real affection; and, odd 
enough, it is you who have inspired it! You know the 
correspondence you have been carrying on for Sir 
George.” 

‘I do,” said Walter, colouring, “and heartily am I 
ashamed ofit! Now, I knowhim: I must and will put 
an end to it !"’ 

** She says,” continued Lavinia, ‘ ‘ But for your let- 
ters, [ should never have known you: therefore, never 
have loved youas I do!’ but read for yourself,” tossing 
one tohim ; “ if Lady Marchmont’s letters have touched 
even me, what effect will they take upon you!”’ 

“ Lady Marchmont !"’ cried Walter, in the most utter 
astonishment; “ is it to Lady Marchmont that I have 
been writing ?” 

“To be sure it is!” replied the other: ‘ did you not 
hnow it ?” 

© Sir George,” said he, ‘never mentioned the name.” 

“It was sheer carelessness on his part, then,”’ continued 
Lavinia, * for Tam sure that he has no delicacy in the 
matter. [remember Lady Marchmont as if it were but 
yesterday—so beautiful, so proud ! where would her pride 
be, ifshe could know that her Jetters were in my hands ? 
And yet they might be in worse ; for I, at least pity her !”’ 

The part of the indignant Walter is at once 
taken ; and Lavinia, who, on witnessing his emo- 
tion, is at-first piqued and jealous, gives him up 
the whole of Lady Marchmont’s letters, saying— 

‘* I shall tell Sir George that I sent them to their right 
owner in a fit of jealousy, and he will only be flattered!” 


, 


“TI do pity her!’ exclaimed Lavinia, as she went 
slowly up stairs; “the very humiliation of the letters 
being restored, is quite punishment enough, even for 
loving Sir George Kingston. It is the idol of her own 
fancy that she loves, not him!” 

Henrietta is still in the agony following the 
interview with her husband, when Walter is 
announced to her near midnight, his entrance 
effected by an old domestic who had known him 
asthe protegé of Sir Jasper. Admitted to her 
presence— 


Some instinct told Walter that she was suffering—and 
he was come to add to it ; still, the sooner what he had 
to say was said, the better, and he was the first to break 
silence. 

‘* Lady Marchmont,”’ said he, ‘ will pardon an in- 
trusion dictated by anxiety on her account. Will she 
permit me to place these letters in her own keeping ?” 

Henrietta looked at them with a bewildered air; she 
knew them at once ; for they were only kept together by 
ariband, A terrible fear rushed acress her mind; was 
Sir George ill —was he engaged in a duel? The idea 
of some danger to him was the only one that presented 
itself, 

“Did he—did Sir George Kingston,” asked she, faintly, 
** send no message, when he sent these letters ?” 

** He did not send them !"’ replied her visiter. 

A deep flush, for one moment, suffused her neck, arms, 
face—even to the very temples—as she exclaimed, “ How 
did they come into your possession *” 

The situation altogether is one of thrilling 
power. Here, before the proud Henrietta, the 
deceived, scorned, humiliated woman, he stood 
whom she had really loved—“ pale, earnest, with 
the same dark and eloquent eyes as when they 
used to kindle with light over the creations of old 
poets”—stood telling such atale! The terrible 


and highly-wrought scenes which follow, we can 
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neither explain nor copy. It is enough that the 
wife poisons her husband in the stewed mush- 
rooms which, even on this trying night, he had 
ordered for his solace, and summons her lover, 
late as it is, to the rendezvous he had often 
solicited. There is something Shakspearian in 
the murderess in thought, while gazing on the 
park from the balcony of her chamber, hoarsely 
whispering —‘“ Will he come ?” 

Before the assignation could be held—hefore 
indeed, Sir George received her note, and the 
key which was to open her door—another account 
was to be settled ; for the indignant explanation 
of Walter Maynard with his insolent, worthless 
employer. provoked a duel, which was fought on 
the instant in the park. Upon this rencontre, 
the actress breaks in, and fully supports her in- 
imitable character, sarcastically upbraids and cuts 
her keeper, and carries away the wounded Wal- 
ter in her coach. Sir George, as day began to 
break, hastens to obey Lady Marchmont'’s flat- 
tering summons, found on his table ; while, still 
clenching her hands together, she stands, whis- 
pering—‘* Will he come?” The scene, which, 
worked up by the skill and power of the writer, 
makes a fearful impression, must seem abrupt and 
revolting, when we simply tell that to Sir George 
Kingston the second dose of the long-treasured 
poison is administered. All fashionable London 
is next day alarmed, by hearing that Lord March- 
mont is found dead in his bed, and that Sir 
George Kingston had mysteriously died in cross- 
ing the park to his own house—died alone and 
in agony by the common pathway, like a dog. 
The scene of his death, when shocked by the 
sudden sight of the corpse of Marchmont, he 
retires in horror from the chamber of anticipated 
dalliance, to find the poison working in his veins, 
is too long drawn out for one so painful—too 
full, we think, of merely physical horror—too 
much of a stage death—Lady Marchmont, 
though nursed and comforted by Ethel, goes 
mad, and remains in a state of confirmed insan- 
ity. She does not die—for her death, 

“ *T were time enough hereafter ;"— 
and the actress is by the bed-side of Walter. 

A pawnbroker’s shop affords Miss Landon 
another opportunity of moralizing upon the un- 
equal lot of life in mighty London :— 

We are seated, perhaps leaning in an easy chair, our 
feeton the fender, doing nothing, or some light work, 
which is only an amusement; our meals have gratified 
not only hunger, but taste; we are under the pressure of 
not one single want; and yet, within an hundred yards 


from our door, there is a wretch dying of cold and 
hunger. 


The starving actress obtains a trifle for her 
ornaments at the pawnbroker’s, and hurries 


away to Walter. 

The rain poured in torrents, and she was wet through 
before she arrived at the door of the small inn in the city, 
which was her destination. 

**] must dry myself,” said she, approaching the, 
kitchen fire, “ before I go into his room.”’ She took of 
her cloak, wrung the rain from her long and dripping 
hair; and while doing so, caught sight of herself in the 
small piece of glass which, put like a slate into a wooden 
frame, hung ou a nail. 

“I have forgotten to wipe off my rouge,” muttered she, 
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«a pretty figure I look, with these red streaks.’’ She took } 
her handkerchief and removed the stains; then you saw | 
that the check was pale and hollow. She stood before the } 
fire for some time, though every gesture betrayed her im- — 
patience. When the landlady came in, she called her, 
and placed in her hands asmall sum of money. This is | 
last week's bill !” 

The woman half hesitated to take it, but she was very 
poor herself; as she teok it she said, with great kindness, 
“‘} have been sitting with bim, but he is very bad to- | 
night !” 

Lavinia started! “I am quite dry, the dampcan do 
him no harm now ;” so saying, she hurried up the narrow 
staircase toa small room, where, on a wretched bed, lay 
Walter Maynard! 

There was the end of all his gioricus fancies—of all his 
lofty aspirations. ‘The poetry, which had so often made 
real life seem like a dream, had now reached its last dark 
close. Never more would the voice ofthe charmer, Hope, 
reach his ear, charm she never so wisely. Poor, neglected, 
and broken-hearted, Walter Maynard was dying. 


The scene that follows, is among the most 
pathetic in the volumes. 
the splendid hopes and visions of his youth—of 


his ambition and his love—refers to Ethel, say- | 


ing-— 


“ Even now her sweet face swims before me ; methinks | 
that I would give worlds to gaze upon it once again; to | 


carry the image into eternity with me!” 

A very peculiar expression crossed Lavinia’s face, and 
she rose from her seat; her movement recalled Walter 
from his temporary abstraction, 

“© You are not going yet ?”’ asked he ; for now he clung, 
like a sick child, to the presence of his kind attendant, 

“ } am going,” replied she, ** earlier to-day, that I 


may come back the sooner; the rehearsal will be very | 


short ; and now, dear Walter, try and compose yourself.” 
“ You are very, very kind,” said he, in broken accents ; 


and, after placing water and a restorative medicine near | 
She left the chamber of | 


him, the actress Jeft the room, 
death and of desolation, to rehearse the jests of a comedy. 


The generous Lavinia immediately sought her 
lovely rival ; she found Ethel reading Walter’s 
poems. 

« Ah !” said Lavinia, “ you have been reading 


his works; he will write no more beautiful | 
verse to you—he is dying—dying, too, in miser- | 


able want !"—“ My God!" cried Ethel, spring- 


Walter, in recalling» 
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ing from her seat, “let us go to him! What 
can we do? Let me find my grandmother.” 

Ethel instantly accompanied the actress. Cour- 

tenaye had also discovered the retreat of Walter, 
who dies, restoring the hand of The Bride to her 
early lover. For the honour of womanhood, it is 
but proper to add, that Ethel had already rejected 
the suit of her false swain, the husband of the lost 
Constance ; but now the mysterious cause of his 
estrangement had beenexplained by the remorse- 
ful mother, to whose selfish pride he had sacri- 
| ficed his happiness. 
The main fault of this romance, as a work of 
art, is exuberance and restlessness. The reader 
finds no repose—no quiet, breathing intervals, 
occupied with dull dialogue or tame retrospect. 
One brilliant character, one agitating scene, 
_ rapidly succeeds another ; while the rich mate. 
rials of at least three romances are profusely 
heaped up, in description, sentiment, striking situ- 
| etions, and subtle analysis of passion and motive. 
At present, ‘“‘ Ethel Churchill” is, out of sight, 
_ Miss Landon’s most artistical work, none of her 
poetry excepted. She has poured into it the 
rich treasury of long-brooding thought, of 
ripened experience, a deeper pathos, and more 
sustained and expansive imagination than can be 
traced in any of her earlier compositions. But 
if, at present, her most brilliant achievement, 
we entertain the hope that “ Ethel Churchhill” 
will not always remain her most perfect work ; 
_ and that we shall, from the same pen, have some- 
thing more cheerful, serene, and temperate ; and, 
with as much of the romance and poetry of life, 
a freer mingling of its sober, household virtues, 
every-day trials, and quiet enjoyments. 

So much of our space has been occupied with 
this fascinating romance, that Mr Bulwer's 
‘“< Ernest Maltravers,’ and the other novels, must 
be delayed for the present. 

Both Miss Landon and Mr Bulwer exalt lite- 
rature and its influences in these works, ‘They 
are apostles, and magnify their office. 
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* She was full 
Of the romance of girlhood. ‘The fair world 


Was like an unmarred Eden to her eye.”’ 


Turtye eye is turned to heaven, thine earnest gaze 
Is fixed on the blue sky, which smiles above; 


And thy young heart is smiling through thine eyes— | 


Thy young warm heart, so full of trusting love— 
Bounding with hope, and happiness, and glee, 
Yet wild and changeful as a summer sca. 
Where are thy thoughts? Art thou communing now 
With Nature’s deep and silent mysteries ? 
Has she unfolded to thy spirit’sjview 
The countless wonders of the earth and skies ? 
Or art thou dreaming now of future years, 
Unconscious of their bitterness and tears - 


_ Or are thy thoughts already of the past, 
Calling up visions from the silent dead ? 
Are strange low voices echoing in thine ear, 
Telling of banished hopes, ot pleasures fled ? 
Ah no! thy heart is far too fresh, too young— 
Its fitful history has scarce begun. 
~ Ie cannot be—thy dreams are not of grief. 
_ B’en though a shade of thought is on thy brow, 
« The fiash of hope and joy is on thy cheek ; 
And in thy soft deep eyes is gladness now. 


. P. WIttts, 
Would I could guard thy heart from future pain, 
That thou mightst never feel that hope is vain ! 
Word vainly uttered! Years will quickly come, 
Bringing a weight of bitterness and wo, 
To quench the brightness of thy spirit’s tone, 
Long ere thy race of life is run below. 
The smoothest path is a wild waste of gloom— 
A sad, a fearful race ; its goal, the tomb ! 
Yet art thou happy, bright and gentle one, 
In thy own fairy world of glorious dreams ! 
Nature's own child, thy sympathies 
Are with her lakes, and rocks, and rushing streams + 
| And thine own sky is pure, and calm, and still, 
Without one shadowing cloud of coming ill. 
And loveisround thee, smiling in thy home ; 
Affection’s chain is twined around thee yet, 
Fond, firm, and lasting, though some links are gone 
Whose memory wakes a shadow of regret. 
| Long may Hope shed around thy path the spell 
Of love and joy. Beloved friend, farewell ! rye 
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A LECTURE ON THE PRINCIPLE THAT POETRY IS 
SELF-COMMUNION. 


WRITTEN FOR THE HULL MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, BY EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 


Youne Men !—Poets, it is said, know nothing. 
What, then, can they teach? Nothing, of 
course, if the saying is true ; but, assuming to be 
teachers, they may choose subjects on which some- 
thing may be said by people who know nothing ; 
and in this way, I believe, much business is done. 
] may be wrong in my opinions on that some- 
thing, or that nothing, which is called poetry ; 
bat I have endeavoured tobe right ; and what I 
shall say to you on this occasion is my own, or 
made such by reflection, for I take no man’s 
opinions on trust. I come, then, to tell you 
what poetry is—not what that word is—for, not 
having learned Greek, I don’t know ; and, if I 
tell you anything about poetry but what you 
have already felt to be true, I am unfit to ad- 
dress you on the subject: for what is poetry— 
what can it be—but the heart speaking to itself ? 
This principle of earnest self-communion—on 
which all composition purporting to be poetry 
must stand, or, wanting it, fall—I now purpose 
to elucidate and confirm by examples ; because it 
has been asserted by a great philosopher,* that 
poetry has no fixed principles—as if anything 
could exist without them ; because a great living 
poet,f whose example refutes his theory. de- 
clares, if I understand him, that poetry is distin- 
guished from prose by being written in verse, or, 
in other words, that verse is essential] to poetry ; 
and because the history of modern poets, as such, 
is the history of the revival of poetry in Britain, 
their distinguishing characteristic being poetry, 
or earnest common sense—whereas, some of 
their predecessors often wrote that dullest com- 
monplace which common sense laughs to scorn. 
Now, this etfect must have had a cause ; for, as 
the earth could not move an inch, as a watch 
could not go at all, in opposition to the indisput- 
uble will of God, as declared in his mechanical 
laws—so only on the axis of its principle can 
move the universe of poetry, representing the 
Most High in the heart of man. 

When a poet, ceasing to commune with him. 
self, addresses others, he may be eloquent, but he 
is no longer poetical, unless he forget his 
audience; and, in that case, he is addressing him- 
self, and not others. I never read a poet, from 
John Milton to Robert Nicol, who does not, ne- 
gatively or positively, exemplify the principle 
that poetry is self-communion, Almost every 
pageof Byron’s “ DonJuan” exemplifies it in both 
ways, and the writings of Moore too often in one 
way only. 1 think I shall be able to shew you why 
it is, that some ostentatious men of the highest 
talent cannot write a word of genuine poetry, 
while honest, modest, unpretending men utter it 
to their hearts every day of their lives. 


* Adam Smith. + James Montgomery. 
NO, XLVIiL—VOL, 1V. 











But I must now bespeak your merciful consi- 
deration. Iam not an actor. I came to read, 
not to impersonate. Unluckily, too, or luckily 
perhaps, I am told, by my fireside critics, that I 
do not read poetry, but sing it to a badtune. I 
can, however, give reasons for the faith that is 
inme. Why should rhymes be written, if they 
are not to be made sensible to the ear? It is 
hard to deprive the poet of his music, often the 
only thing the poor fellow has of his own. 

“Glory to God, and to the Empress! Ismail 
is ours !’’ Thus wrote Suwarrow to his petti- 
coated inaster. ‘‘ Powers Eternal! such names 
mingled!” says Byron. ‘“ ‘These are the most 
tremendous words, since Mene, Mene, Tekel, and 
Upharsin, that ever were written of swords.” 
And who that remembers the impious dispatch, 
does not utter this sentiment in his soul? J¢ ts 
true poetry. But when Byron goes on to say, as 
he does immediately afterwards, ‘that what 
Daniel read is short-hand of the Lord’s ;” and 
“that Suwarrow wrote his dispatch as a polar 
melody, and set it,” &c., he may be witty, but 
for a moment he ceases to be a poet, and becomes 
a mere vain man, seeking the applause of others, 
with a misgiving in his bosom that he does not 
deserve it. Notso, when he continues, “I will 
teach the stones to rise against earth’s tyrants.” 
He is then again a poet—he puts his head into 
his pocket, and lets his heart speak. 

‘When the dance gaed through the lighted 
ha’ ”—and, “though this lady was fair, and 
yon jady was braw, and that lady the toast of a’ 
the town”—poor Burns said in his heart, “ Ye 
are na Mary Morrison,” the words he uttered 
were of the very essence of poetry, because his 
heart spoke them to itself. 

When a husband, already widowed in soul, 
bends over the bed of the dying muther of his 
children, and, without uttering a single audible 
syllable, addresses to her every mournful and 
endearing epithet, his heart is conversing with 
itself—that is to say, with God, in the depths of 
our nature; and his feelings are poetry, because 
there can be no insincerity, no reserve about 
them, no possible misgiving, no starting back 
from the open arms of Truth. They are poetical 
as the reply to them—the last wordless heart's 
look of the dying. 

Orators sometimes unconsciously become poets. 
O'Connell was a great poet when Stanley said to 
him, “I love Ireland, as well as you do,” and 
the “man of men,” pausing a moment, replied, 
“<I check myself—I will net utter another 
ing word ; he who Joves Ireland, cannot hate me, 
Let our hearts shake hands.” 

There is a passage in one of Scott's novels, 
which finely exhibits the poetry of the hear’, 
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struggling with circumstance, and controlled by 
that feeling of deference which power and rank 
command : it is that passage in which Jeanie 
Deans implores the Queen of George II. to in- 
tercede with him for the life of her sister, 
Effie. 

“¢ How did you travel up from Scotland, young 
woman?’ said the Queen to Jeanie. 

“« Upon my foot mostly, madam.’ 

“ ¢ What ! all that immense way on foot! How 
far can you walk in a day?’ 

«<< Five and twenty miles, and a bittock.’ 

“«T thought I was a good walker; but this 
shames me sadly.’ 

“«« May your Leddyship never hae sae weary a 
heart, that ye canna be sensible o’ the weariness 
o the limbs! I would have gone to the ends of 
the earth to save the life of Jehn Porteous, or 
any other man in his unhappy condition. He is 
dead, and gane tohis place, But my sister—my 
poor sister Effie—still lives, though her days and 
hours are numbered. She still lives, and a word 
of the King’s mouth might restore her to a 
broken-hearted old man, who never forgot to 
pray that his Majesty might be blessed with a 
long and prosperous reign, and that his throne, 
and that of his posterity, might be established in 
righteousness. © Madam, if ye ever kenn‘d 
what it was to sorrow for and with a sinful and 
suffering creature, whose mind is sae tussed 
that she can neither be called fit to live or die, 
have some compassion on our misery! Save an 
honest house from dishonour, and an unhappy 
girl, not eighteen years of age, from an early 
and dreadful death. Alas! it is not when we 
sleep soft and wake merrily ourselves that we 
think on other people’s sufferings. Our hearts 
are waxed light within us then, and we are for 
righting our ain wrangs and fighting our ain 
battles. But when the hour of trouble comes— 
and seldom may it visit your Leddyship !—and 
when the hour of death comes, that comes to 
high and low—and long and late may it be yours! 
—oh, my Leddy, then it is nae what we hae done 
for oursels, but what we hae done for others, that 
we think on maist pleasantly. And the thought 
that ye hae interfered to save the poor thing’s 
life, will be sweeter in that hour, come when it 
may, than if a word of your mouth could hang 
the whole Porteous mob at the tail of a tow.” 

This is poetry and eloquence—the heart and 
the head—the soul’s self-communion, and the 
mind addressing another. 

Perhaps there is nothing in the world so 
poetical as the love of a mother for her child; 
it is altogether unreserved. Honesty is always 
poetical, because it is in earnest—it means what 
it says—it does what it has to do with its whole 
heart—in word and deed, it is sincere. And who- 
ever inspects human nature closely, will find that 
the least trust-worthy is the least poetical of his 
acquaintance ; because to him the love of the 
true, the beautiful, the good, if it visit him at all, 
is a bird of passage—it is seldom homed, never 
bosomed with him. Poetry, then, is sincerity 
in earnest—impassioned truth—the heart, not the 








head, speaking to itself. If you think I am wrong, 
read for yourselves the introductory lines of th» 
‘* Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ which remarka})\. 
confirm my opinion; our second Shakspearc 
having entered into the feelings of his old bard. 
with all the heart’s unreserve and self-forgetful_ 
ness. 

But we will now ask the dead who cannot die. 
what two things differ more than the poetry o; 
truth, and that of convention?’ ‘‘ Here oft,’ 
says Burns— 

‘* Here oft, by sweet endearing stealth, 
Shall meet the loving pair, 

Despising worlds and all their wealth, 
As empty, idle care, 

The flowers shall vie, in all their charms, 
The hour of heaven to grace, 

And birks extend their fragrant arms, 
To screen the dear embrace. 

Here, haply, too, at vernal morn, 
Some musing bard may stray, 

And eye the smoking dewy lawn, 
And misty mountain grey.” 

Contrast, now, these simple lines with a far. 
famed passage from Moore :— 


“ Now over Syria’s land of roses 
Softly the light of eve reposes, 

And, like a glory, the broad sun 
Hangs over sainted Lebanon, 

Whose head in wintry grandeur towers 
And whitens with eternal sleet ; 

While Summer, in a vale of flowers, 

Is sleeping rosy at his feet.” 


This description must have great merit of some 
sort, for it has been praised as far as our language 
is known; but, with the exception of one word 
from Milton, and another from Homer, it is not 
poetry, for it is not truth. The light of evening 
is light in transition, not in repose, for repose is 
rest. The remaining lines (though three of them. 
if they stood alone, are good) do not convey ‘%o 
my mind any adequate idea of a mountain older 
than death, frowning over the stern wildness of 
arid and sun-smitten regions, spread in immensity 
beneath and around. Moore was not writing from 
the heart, nor for it, when he compounded this 
description. It is precisely such a one as a man 
of extraordinary cleverness, without asingle home- 
thought in his soul, or an atom of poetry in his 
nature, might have made to order. and per re- 


ceipt and inventory. It is as pretty asif it had — 


this moment been taken out of a French milliner’s 
sample-box of artificial flowers, newly scented. 
But I do not like dead things, not even roses. 
If Moore’s national melodies themselves are 
without vitality, and if the author of such things 
can conquer time, what writer need fear oblivion? 
I cannot help feeling, when I read his ‘‘ Loves of 
the Angels,” that, if it had been fashionable in 
his time for men to wear false hair and ribbons. 
he would have placed on the heads of his celestial 
dandies, periwigs of the most approved twizzle, 
and on each wing, a shoulder-knot of the best- 
bred pink and blue. I grant his inimitable in- 
stinct of versification ; but the noblest poetry 
under heaven, in the prose of the Bible, laughs 
to scorn the rhymester’s skill ; and I contend that 
the versifying and the poetic power are fre- 
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quently found in inverse ratios to each other. 
The perusal of Moore’s compositions, in prose 
and verse alike, is to me a humiliating task, like 
that of a full-grown man-child, listlessly seeking, 
in a box filled with moss, for pretty insects, not 
worth finding. How unlike him are earnest, con- 
scientious Cowper, and fervid, intense, passion- 
souled, all-hearted Burns! 

It is impossible, however, not to admire the 
elegance of the lines which, for two reasons, I 
have quoted from Moore. Many persons sup- 
pose that elegance is essential to the perfection 
of poetical composition ; but, so far is this from 
being the case, that beauty itself is not essential 
to poetry, except inasmuch as beauty is truth. 
Poetry, like truth, is a common flower. God has 
sown it over the earth, like his daisies, sprinkled 
with tears or glowing in the sun, even as he 
places the crocus and the March frosts to- 
gether, ‘‘and beautifully mingles life and death.”’ 
Wherever there are hearts that can feel, it is 
found—in the budding rose and the fading leaf, 
in the palace and the cottage, in the workshop 
and the jail. Hearken, and I will recite to you 
a poem of God’s making! But don’t raise your 
expectations tuo high, It is only too true a tale 
of a young woman who became an inmate of a 
workhouse, after having known better davs. She 
had saved from the wreck of her prosperity a 
silk gown, which she was allowed to keep locked 
in a box, and which she carefully examined 
every dav. At the end of about three years, 
she was observed, with the gown in her hands, 
rushing from the place where it was usually 
deposited, and exclaiming, “ O poor Jane! what 
wilt thou dor” She had discovered in the gown 
a failing thread. Nobody else could perceive it. 
Raising the gown in her trembling hands, she 
asked her companions in misfortune, if the thread 
would break. From that fatal day, she put the 
same question tv every person who entered the 
workhouse. She put it to me, not many days 
before she died ; for, whenever she could get out 
of the house, she wandered in the neighbouring 
lanes, muttering, in a whisper, ‘“ O poor Jane! 
what wilt thou do?” and if a passenger ap- 
proached, she would look up earnestly in his 
fuce, and, placing her finger under the failing 
thread, ask him if it would break. ‘* Will it 
break? Oh, will it break.” Alas! it broke! 
And with it broke her heart. For the last link 
which bound her affections to the beautiful past, 
in which alone she lived, was broken; her sole 
dependence was a thread—and it failed! But the 
grave did not refuse her an asylum: she died, | 
am sorry to say, by her own hand. Now, though 
any workhouse could furnish incidents as affect- 
ing as these, let me not be told that, if no man 
had condescended to speak or write a word 
about them, they would not still have been, in 
principle, genuine poetry. How could they have 
been otherwise, written as they were and are, 
by our Almighty Father himself, on his tablet 
of the universe? Think you the record would 
perish, if it did not bear man’s sign manual? 
Think you that God turns in disgust from the 
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memorial of his desolate daughter's sufferings, to 
look on the blood-stained trophies of a Welling- 
ton, or the tawdry splendours of a Heliogabalus? 
No, no. When He required of her the failing 
thread, she had nothing left but Him and the 
grave ; and He makes no erring estimate of the 
widow's mite, when, willingly or unwillingly, 
she casts into the treasury all she hath. 

We have heard much of the dependence of 
poetry on style. But poetry is independent of 
language itself. The heart which a thread 
broke proves this. Indeed, that style which is 
called poetical, is by no means peculiar to verse ; 
and, in prose and verse alike, nine times in ten, 
it is disjoined from poetry. To shew you that 
the poetry which has found words, depends not 
on style but on sentiment, allow me to quote 
from the New Testament a few words known 
tv you all :— 

* And, as Paul spake for himself, Festus said, 
with aloud voice, ‘Paul, thou art beside tliyself ; 
much learning doth make thee mad.’ 

‘* But he said, ‘I am not mad, most noble 
Festus, but speak forth the words of truth and 
suberness. For the king knoweth of these 
things, before whom also I speak freely ; for these 
things were not done in acorner. King Agrippa, 
believest thou the prophets? I know that thou 
believest.’ 

‘* Then Agrippa said unto Paul, ‘Almost thou 
persuadest me to be a Christian.’ And Paul said, 
‘f would to God that not only thou, but also all 
that hear me this day, were both almost and 
altogether such as I am, except these bonds.’ ”’ 

This, you will say, is prose ; but I say it is dra- 
matic poetry, the poetry of action. Now,it might 
be the language of action without being poetry, just 
as a prosaic lecture becomes dramatic without be- 
ing poetical, if the audience loudly praise or loudly 
blame it ; for, while they give the lecturer time 
to breathe by interrupting him, they dramatise 
his discourse, making it for the moment a part of 
themselves, and, though dead, a living thing. 
But, if the language of Paul might be that of 
action, without being poetry, what constitutes it 
poetry? The last three words—* except these 
bonds.” Plainer words were never used ; but 
they were spoken from the Heart, by a man who 
had suffered injustice, a man whose wisdom was 
not derived from books, but written on his heart 
by the finger of God. 

I hold in my hand a true poem, which the 
heart of an American bard has sent to mine, on 
the wings of the press, over 3000 miles of sea: — 


“Come home ! 

Come to the hearts that love thee—to the eyes 
That beam in brightness, but to gladden thine ; 
Come where fond thoughts like holiest incense rise, 

Where cherish’d Memory rears her altar’s shrine! 
Come to the hearth-stone of thy early days; 
Come to the ark, like the o’er-wearied dove ; 
Come with the sunlight of thy heart’s warm rays ; 
Come to the fireside circle of thy love! 
Brother, come home ! 
It is not home without thee! the lone seat 
Is still unclaim’d where thou wast went to be; 
In every echo of returning feet, 
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Would [ could send my spirit o’er the deep, 
Would I could wing it like a bird to thee, 
To commune with thy thoughts, to fill thy sleep 
With these unwearying words of miscry— 
Brother, come home !” 


But this true poem is not all poetry. It is 
least effective where most poetical, as the say- 
ing is. Thefifth line is pompous nonsense. The 
eighth is not even head-work —it is elbow-work ; 
a tailor might have forked it out of a dictionary 
with his bodkin. The words, ‘‘ Brother, come 
home! it is not home without thee!’ are worth 
all the rest of the poem—they are the poem ; 
Shakspeare would have written them only. 

Wordsworth declares, in his celebrated pre- 
face, that it is the business of poetry to repre- 
sent the shows of things—not things as they are, 
but as they seem to be. Luckily, however, for 
him and us, his practice proves that it is the 
Lusiness of poetry to represent the realities of 
things, by speaking from the heart with all 
sincerity. But 1 will quote from him by and by; 
fur, since I came into this town, a poem has been 
put into my hands bya gentleman present, which 
is full of home- truths, so affectingly real, that I 
think no person, after hearing it, can be in 
doubt as to what it is that constitutes poetry, 
and ‘* passeth show.” 


LINES ON A STATUE GF WIS DEAD CHILD. 
BY RICHARD LANE, ESQ. 


J saw thee in thy beauty! Bright phantom of the past, 
J saw thee for a moment—’twas the first time and the last; 
And, though years since have glided by of mingled bliss 
and care, 
never have forgotten thee, thou fairest of the fair! 


I saw thee in thy beauty! Thou wast graceful as the 
fawn, 

When, in wantonness of glee, it sports along the lawn; 

I saw thee seek the mirror—and when it met thy 
sight, 

The very air was musical with thy burst of wild de- 
light. 


I saw theein thy beauty ! with thy sister at thy side— 

She a lily of the valley, thou a rose inall its pride: 

I looked upon thy mothe,—there was triumph in her 
eyes 5 

And I trembled for her happiness, for grief had made me 
wise. 


I saw thee in thy beauty! with oue hand among her 
curls—. 

The other with no gentle grasp had seized a string of 
pearls ; 

She felt the pretty trespass, and she chid thee, though she 
stmniled ; 

And / knew not which was lovelicst—the mother or the 
child. 


I saw thee in thy beauty ! anda tearcame to mine eye, 
As I press’d thy rosy cheek to mine, and thought even 
thou couldst die: 


My home was like a summer bower, by thy joyous pre- 
sence made, 


But I only saw the sunshine, and felt alone the shade. 


I sce thee in thy beauty! for there thou seem'st to lie, 

In slumber resting peacetully! —bnt,oh,the change of eye— 

‘That still serenity of brow—those lips that breathe no 
more—— 





I see thee in thy beauty ! with thy waving hair at ¢::, 

And thy dusy little fingers folded lightly on thy breast; 

But thy merry dance is over, and thy Litde race is run, 

And the mirror that reflected two, can now give back but 
one. 


I see thee in thy beauty! with thy mother by thy site 
But her loveliness is faded, and quell’d her glance of pride 

The smile is absent from her lip, and absent are the pearls, 
And a cap almost of widowhood conceals her envied cur)s. 


I see thee in thy beauty! as I saw thee on that day_- 

But the mirth that gladden’d then my home, fled with 
thy life away ; 

T see thee lying motionless upon ti.’ accustomed floor, 

But my heart hath blinded both my eyes, and Y can ee 
no more. 


The departure of Paul from Miletus, as re- 


| lated in the Acts of the Apostles, is genuine 


narrative poetry. What constitutes it such ? 
Its earnest truth. I am not acquainted with: 
any composition in prose or verse, that more 
beautifully illustrates the goodness of God, in 
the use of that great instrument of his mercy, 
pain. Is not labour His right hand? Are not 
all our virtues born of those necessities, which 
He has not inflicted, but bestowed? So thought 
he ‘who coveted no man’s silver, or gold, o 
apparel, but laboured with his hands to support 
the weak ; remembering the words of the Lord 
Jesus, how he said, ‘It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” “Ye know,” said Paul, 
‘from the first day that I came into Asia, after 
what manner I have been with you in all seasons, 
serving the Lord with all humility and = with 
many tears; and how f kept back nothing that 
was profitable to you, but taught you publicly 
and from house to house. And now, behold! | 
go bound in the spirit to Jerusalem, not knowing 
the things that shall befall me there, save that 
the Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city that 
bonds and affliction abide me. But none of these 
things move me, neither count I my life dear 
unto myself, so that I might finish my course 
with joy, and the ministry which I have received 
of the Lord Jesus, to testify the Gospel of tlie 
grace of God. And now, behold! I know that 
ye all among whom I have gone preaching thie 
kingdom of God, shall see my face no more. 
Wherefore I take you to record this day, that I 
am pure; for I have not shunned to declare 
unto you all the counsel of God, Take heed, 
therefore, unto yourselves, and to all the flock, 
over which the Holy Ghost hath made you over- 
seers ; for I know this, that, after my departure, 
shall grievous wolves enter among you, not spar- 
ing the flock. Therefore watch, and remember 
that for the space of three years I ceased not tu 
warn every one of you day and night with tears. 
And now, ‘brethren, I commend you to God, and 
to the word of his grace, which is able to build 
you up, and to give you an inheritance among 
them that are sanctified. I have coveted no 
man’s silver, or gold, or apparel ; ye yourselves 
know that these hands have ministered unto my 
necessities, and to them that were with me. I 
have shewed you all things, how that so /abouring 
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the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, ‘ It is 
iuore blessed to give than to receive.’ 

“And when he had thus spoken, he kneeled 
down, and prayed with them all. And they wept 
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-vre, and fell on Paul’s neck, and kissed him, 


sorrowing most of all for the words which he 
~poke, that they should see his face no more. 
And they accompanied him unto the ship.” 
When I say that verse is not poetry, and that 
prose may be, I utter no paradox, nor have I any 
cause to gain, any battle to win; for poetry 
wins its own battles. This age, fertile in great 
poets, may not have produced one who is singly 
equal to Shakspeare ; but it has produced two, 
whose joint merits are a counterpoise to Shak- 
~peare’s utmost worth—Scott, in characterisation 


and poetry ; and Bulwer, in poetry, intellectuality, | 


wit, and felicity of expression. The author of 
‘* Kugene Aram” is a great epic poet. His novels 
abound in poetry, that speaks, like Scott's, 
through the heart to the eye, and, like Dante’s, 
to the inmost soul. 

Take example from his ‘ Rienzi,” describing 
the page of that personage, hastening, too late, 
to beg the life of his father, whom he himself 
had, in ignorance, betrayed :— 

“As one frantic, as one whom a fiend pos- 
sesses or pursues, he rushed from the convent, 
lie flew through the desolate streets. The death- 
bell came, first indistinct, then loud, upon his 
ear. Every sound seemed to him like the curse 
of God; on, on—he passed the more deserted 
quarter; crowds swept before him—he was 
iningled with the living stream—delayed, pushed 
hback—thousands on thousands, around, before 
him. Breathless, gasping, he still pressed on— 
he forced his way—he heard not—he saw not— 
all was like a dream. Up burst the sun over the 
distant hills !—the bell ceased! From right to 


left he pushed aside the crowd ; his strength | 


was asa giant’s. He neared the fatal spot. A 
dead hush lay like a heavy air over the multitude. 








He heard a voice as he pressed along, deep and | 


clear—it was the voice of his father !—it ceased 
—the audience breathed heavily—they mur- 
mured—they swayed to and fro. On, on, went 
Angelo Villani. The guards of the senator 
stopped his way ; he dashed aside their pikes— 
he eluded their grasp—he pierced the armed 
barrier—he stood on the Place of the Capitol. 
‘Hold, hold!’ he would have eried—but his 
tongue clove to his lips. He beheld the gleam- 
ing axe—he saw the bended neck. Ere another 
breath passed his lips, a ghastly and trunkless 
fuce was raised on high—Walter de Montreal 
was no more ! 

‘* Villani saw—swooned not—shrunk not— 
breathed not !—but he turned his eyes from 
that lifted head, dropping gore, to the balcony, 
in which, according to custom, sate, in solemn 
pomp, the senator of Rome—and the face of that 
young man was as the face of a demon! 

“*}ja!’ said he, muttering to himself, and 
recalling the words of Rienzi, seven years before, 
‘ Blessed art thou who hast no blood of kindred 
toavenge!’” 
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Almost all Barry Cornwall's serious lyrics con- 
firm the principle that poetry is self-communion. 
How many hopeless idlers, trading gamblers, 
lovers who dare not tell their loves, and mourners 
whose loves are in the grave—how many reckless 
and desperate, and broken and breaking hearts, 
are there at this moment around us, all eagerly, 
but each in its own way, drinking King Death's 
coal-black wine ! 


** King Death was a rare old fellow— 
He sate where no sun could shine, 

And stretched out his hand so yellow, 
With a glass of his coal-black wine : 
Hurrah ! the coal-black wine ! 

There came to him many a maiden 
Whose eyes had forgot to shine, 

And widows with grief o’er-laden, 

For a glass of his sleepy wine : 

Hurrah ! for the rare old fellow, 

Who laugh’d till his eyes dropp’d brine, 
Aa he stretched out his hand so yellow, 
And pledg’d them in Death’s dark wine : 
Ha, ha! the coal-black wine !""* 


Behold, with the eyes of your hearts, the 
statue of the dying gladiator, and then read 
Byron’s description of it. They are both poetry. 
Is silence poetry, then? Oh, certainly. I am 
reading Byron’s description now, in my soul, 
though to you I have not yet uttered a syllable 
of it. 


* T see before me the gladiator lie : 
He leans upon his hand; his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony ; 
And his droop’d head sinks gradually low ; 
And, through his side, the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of a thunder shower ;—and now 
The arena swims around him—he is gone, 
Ere ceas’d the shout that hail’d the wretch who won. 
He heard it, but he heeded not—his eyes 

_ , Were with his heart, and that was far away ; 
Ibut where his rude but on the Danube lay, 
There were his young barbarians all at play, 
There was their Dacian mother—he, their sire, 
Butcher’d to make a Roman holiday ! 
All this gushed with his blood. Shall he expire, 
And unavenged ? ‘ Arise, ye Goths !'”’ 


But this, you may say, is the poetry of noise. 
Why so? The words “ Arise, ye Goths !” would 
be equally effective, if uttered in the lowest pos- 
sible tone. The deep feeling of hatred which 
they breathe, might not actually have made its 
whisper audible. Perhaps, the dying man could 
not have made it audible. But suppose your- 
selves present at the spectacle, with a brother of 
the Dacian, disguised among his enemies! How 
would he express those words? If sorrow and 


| rage did not conquer prudence, he would choke 


them in his heart ; but, if he forgot hisdanger, he 
would start up, the representative of indignant 
human nature, and, bidding long-outraged nations 
redress themselves, shout, as I have done, * Arise, 
ye Goths!” Two individuals, then, might recite 
this poetry differently, yet both well—that is to 
say, each according to his nature? Certainly 
they might. Poetry, then, is not alike to all? 
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* In some instances, as in this, I quote frum memory, 
thinking it best to do so—the most vital partof an author 
being probably that which we sexember, 
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Certainly it is not. To some persons it does 
not exist ; to those who have no hearts, it is a 
nonentity. In matters of taste, then, let there 
be no dictation. Who shall tell that wonderful 
instrument, the human heart, in what particular 
key it shall play its tunes ? 

To shew you that the stillest thoughts are 
often the deepest and the strongest, I will quote 
a few lines of what is called mere description, 
from the most thoughtful of poets—W ordsworth: 

‘It is a beauteous evening, calm and free; 
The holy time is quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration; the broad sun 
Is sinking down in his tranquillity ; 

The gentleness of heav’n is on the sea: 
J.isten !—the mighty Being ts awake ! 

And doth with his eternal motion make 

A sound like thunder, everlastingly.” 

Oneshortextract more, from thesame“ mighty” 
poet, who, like the ocean he describes, speaketh 
‘*« everlastingly :"— 

“ The clouds are split asunder, and I see 

The clear moon, and the glory of the heavens. 
There ! in a black-blue vault she sails along, 
Follow’d by multitudes of stars, that, small, 
And sharp, and bright, along the dark abyss 
Drive as she drives. How tast they wheel away, 
Yet vanish not! The wind is in the tree, 

But they are silent !—still they roll along, 
Immeasurably distant ; and the vault 

Still deepens its unfathomable depth.” 

To me, these words express the very soul of 
the scenes described ; and it is the power of 
expressing that soul which constitutes a man a 
poet. If you will look up thoughtfully to the 
heavens, on a clear but tempestuous night, 
‘‘ when the wind is in the tree, and the stars 
are silent,” your minds will speak to your hearts, 
and the scene to both, and, for the moment, you 
will be sublime poets. Every man is poetical, 
when, feeling strongly, he reflects deeply. And 
if there are (which I doubt) men who cannot 
communicate the soul's electricity to the souls 
of uthers—if the heart ever fails to make itself 
understood—depend upon it, there is some mis- 
giving in the speaker, some want of sincerity, 
something reserved or suppressed. hen be- 
gins the “ strife of poor humanity's afflicted will, 
struggling in vain with ruthless destiny ;” and 
that strife constitutes the moral tragic, as opposed 
to the physical. Back!” says Truth, smiling 
through her tears—‘‘ not yet, not yet, my poor 
child, can I take thee to my bosom. Repent! 
thou hast offended: the want of a single ray 
of light makes thee all darkness.” Alas, young 
men! there are worse misfortunes than those 
which accident inflicts upon us—even those 
direst ones which our want of honesty inflicts 
upon Ourselves ! 

To the principle that poetry is self-communion, 
perhaps you will still object, that there is one 
description of poetry—the metaphorical—to 
which it does not apply. But, unless a metaphor 
be sentimental—that is, unless it be, at least, an 
image and a sentiment—it cannot be poetical, 
though it may be illustrative. We feel the 
metaphor in Wordsworth, when he says of the 
placid sea, “‘ The mighty Being is awake.” The 











THAT POETRY IS SELF-COMMUNION., 


metaphor is perfect. It is an image, a thought, 
and a sentiment. To the perfection of a meta. 
phor, these three conditions are necessary—it 
must be, at once, an image, a thought, und a sen. 
timent: and the more complete a metaphor is, 
the more poetical it is. No figurative author 
can live, unless his figures possess two of the 
three requisites ; the metaphors of the highest 
minds possess them all. There are men without 
number who can pour out metaphors with amaz- 
ing fluency, and such men are commonly mis- 
taken for men of poetical minds: it would be as 
correct to say that ice is of the poetical tem- 
perament. Such men are utterly unimagina- 
tive, cold in heart, and barren of soul. Good 
writers and good speakers never use a meta- 
phor, if plain words will express their meaning 
as briefly and as well. The late Lord Castle- 
reagh, of liberal and diplomatic memory, was a 
metaphorical speaker; but his mind was not 
even “the mind of his own eyes ”—his images 
were pictures of nothing—yet some of them have 
obtained notoriety, at least, if not fame ; and 
they who never saw “ the great statesman now 
no more,” may remember his ‘ fundamental 
feature.’ Truths which have become proverbs, 
are almost always expressed metaphorically. 
Money makes the old mare trot. The picture is 
before you! But why does money make the old 
mare trot? Because the mare cannot work 
without food, and food cannot be procured with- 
out an equivalent, the representative of which 
is money. This proverb, then, possesses two of 
the conditions of vitality—it is an ime je, and 
thought ; it speaks to the intellect, and to the 
fancy, but noi to the heart: it is not poetry. But 
the kind-hearted among you can make poetry of 
it, by thinking of the cheerful gratitude of the 
poor old mare! Our greatest masters of meta- 
phor in prose and verse, are Shakspeare, Junius, 
and a writer whom I will not name, because, 
though he is the author of one of the very best 
books in the world, it is doubted by some good 
men whether, on the whole, his writings have 
done good or harm. We all remember Shak- 
speare’s “ unwedgeable and gnarled oak.” This 
metaphor “is not one,” do you say? It is per- 
fect, however, as Wordsworth’s. Jt is an image, 
a thought, and a sentiment. It brings before the 
imagination the instruments and the action—be- 
fore the mind, the stubborn texture of the sub- 
stance acted upon—before the heart, the almost 
eternal struggle of the all but immortal tree 
with time and death. ‘The plumage of the 
noble bird,” says Junius, when strangely endea- 
vouring to prove that the trappings of royalty 
are necessary to the security of the throne— 
“The plumage of the noble bird supports his 
flight; strip him of his beauty, and you fix him 
to the earth.” In this sentence he says more, 
and says it better, than he could, without the me- 
taphor, in ten times the number of words ; and, 
the metaphor being perfect, is poetical in the 
highest degree. During the war of our oligarchy 
with the colonies, Lord Howe addressed a pro- 
clamation to the Americans, bemoaning the in- 
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sulted dignity of the crown, (meaning the lords | 


and squires,) but saying not a word about 
slaughtered brethren, widowed mothers, and or- 
phan children. ‘The nameless writer to whom 
1 have alluded, and who was employed by Con- 
gress to answer the proclamation, said, in reply, 


tricity lies all undiscovered before us ; 


‘“‘ He pities the plumage, but forgets the dying | 


bird.” 


The same author, having shewn that go- | 


vernments hitherto have done more harm than | 


good, and that, if men were wise and good, legisla- 
tion would be unnecessary, says, “ Government, 
like dress, is a badge of lust ianocence: it is a 
temple built on the ruins of paradise.” Need I 


now tell you that these prose metaphors are | 


poetry > They want not the aid of verse to con- 
stitute them such; they require not rhyme to 
make them remembered ; the world will not let 
them be forgotten: possessing all the three re- 
quisites of vitality, as metaphors, they are poetry 
in the highest ; and, therefore, they can never 
die. Mere metaphors, then, are not poetry. On 


the contrary, those writers who use them most, — 


are the unpoetical. Their metaphors may hide 
the extent of their mental poverty, but cannot 
place before us, in mournful grandeur, that fallen 
angel ‘“‘ whose stature reached the sky, and on 
whose crest sate. horror plumed.” It is easy to 
liken swiftness to a dove’s wing ; but to make 
poetry of the image, you must put your hearts 
into it ; and the poetry will be none the worse 
if you put your heads into it also; for poetry is 
truth—the heart's truth. What were the words 
uttered by Mary of Scotland, when she first ap- 
proached the window of her prison at Fother- 
ingay? ‘ Oh, that I had the wings of a dove, 
that I might flee away, and be at rest!” Is this 
poetry? Ay, and such poetry as is to be found 
only in the pages of inspiration. Perhaps the 
very highest poetry never yet found words— 
never yet was expressed metaphorically, or other- 
wise; for it is not the melodious sound, but the 
inexpressive feeling; not the angel’s wing, but the 
truthfulspirit,eternal in its truth. The Almighty 
himself may not have utteredit; butit is homed in 
our hearts, be they bad or good, if we have hearts, for 
truthisthereundeceivable ; yes, undeceivable, for, 
though the heart often deceives the head, noman’s 
headever yet, for a single moment, deceived his 
heart. Castlereagh’s heart was not deceived, 
when conscience gave him a crimson necklace ; 
Cardinal Beaufort’s heart was not deceived, 
when he died and made no sign. The truth was 
in their hearts, but in their hearts the truth 
was not hallowed; their wicked minds were 
always warned, and they believed—and, at last, 
they trembled. But now for the end. If it be 
sinful to waste anything, why should we waste 
this lecture ? 


Young men! my hair is already | 


' this 
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I have lived in eventful times, and wit- 
nessed marvellous changes. You will witness 
changes still more marvellous. William Hazlitt, 
using a metaphor which ts perfect, said, in prose 
which is poetry—* That the great world of elec- 
like 
America, asleep for centuries hy the side of her 
unconscious sister.’ It may not be inthe destiny 
of any one of you, to invent and perfect a 
machine which shall be worked without cost by 
the electric fluid, and supersede the giant power 
of steam; but if, in my course through life, any 
truth has been more strongly impressed upon my 
mind than another, it is this—that (did they but 
know it) men possess collectively, and there. 
fore individually, the greatest of all powers, 
except that of Him who is, and was, and shall 
be—I mean the power of co-operation. 
that power, as true poets write their verses, 
earnestly, and without selfishness ; let the ex- 
ercise of it be “its own exceeding great reward ;” 
use it in a manner worthy of the living image of 
the everlasting God, remembering that the great 
family of man is one family, and that God is its 
father. And then, if any true-hearted man tells 
you that he does not understand poetry, tell 
him, in reply, that it is the business of his life, 
and that he practises it every day. ‘‘ For Wis- 
dom lives with children round her knees.” And 
will be the first great discovery which 


grey. 


L se 


‘honest co-operation will enable you to make. 


The most valuable things in the world are men ; 
and when the majority of you think so, wo be 
to them who shall dare to throw away a man! 
You will, then, hear no more of emigration-com- 
mittees. But now, mark! He who compels, 
or willingly suffers, a human being to remain in 
ignorance, does much worse than throw away a 
man ; he converts a man into a beast, fit only to 


| beget creatures destined to live and perish iniser- 


ably—creatures without minds, and therefore 
not men! In furtherance, then, of that co- 
operation which can alone put an end to such 
wickedness and misery, may God hallow and 
bless in your thoughtful hearts the truth, which 
is poetry ; hot that barren understanding which 
meaneth no evil, but that only fearless and 
truly pious one, which meaneth good! I must now 
conclude this long exemplification of a principle 
which is perhaps of little importance, but which 
must be of some, or you would not have come 
to hear me talk about it. J] thank you for your 
thanks, your applause—and your silence, the 


best applause ; and surely I have reason to be 


' 


| 


proud and thankful, if J have at all deserved the 


approbation of the townsmen of Daniel Sykes 
and Andrew Marvel. 


A SENTIMENT, FROM THE FRENCH. 


Farr tree, why on thy. bark retain 

Those names which fingers once so dear 
Engraved, in hope they might remain 

A type of hearts entwined as near ? 


Oh, tell me not of Eleanore 
Efface those symbols of deceit ; 
Our hearts, alas! are joined no more— 


*Tis mockery for our names to meet. ee 
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THE INVINCIBLE ARMADA. 


(TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER.) 


It comes! it comes! the South’s armada proud— 
Th’ Atlantic groans beneath the load; 

With clank of chains, with thunders long and loud, 
It comes, and brings another god ! 


A floating host of direful citadels— 

Its equal never yet has ploughed the sea— 
The Invincible its name shall be. 

Proudly each keel the trembling wave repels, 
The dread that on it waits 

That haughty title consecrates. 

Trembling and slow the billows glide 
Beneath the fleet that o'er them sweeps ; 

It bears destruction far and wide; 

Proudly it sails, whilst every tempest sleeps. 


Now near thy shores it rides the wave, 
Thou blessed Island, empress of the sea ! 
These fearful host of galleons threaten thee, 
Britannia, island of the brave ! 

Wo to thy sons, free-born and proud! 
Behold it there, a bursting thunder-cloud! 


Say, who for thee that glorious prize has gained, 

That made thee queen of every land on earth ? 

Wast not thyself, by proud and haughty kings constrained, 
That to the wisest law of states gav’st birth ? 

The glorious scroll, thy kings to citizens that made, 

To princes raised thy people free. 

Thy fleets’ o’erwhelming mastery= 





Was't not thy arm, ’gainst butchering hosts array‘d, 
That gained it on the blood-stained sea ? 

And won by whom ?—Oh, blush, ye nations at the word ! 
Won only by thy genius and thy sword. 


Unhappy land! behold they come! these fire-emitting 
giant masses ! 

Behold them, and forbode thy glory’s fall ! 

Now trembling watch the nations all, 


_ And every free-born heart indignant burns, 


ee 


And every pure and pious spirit mourns 
In sorrow at thy glory’s fall. 


But, lo! the Almighty God looked down, 
Saw high in air thy foemen’s lion flags display’d, 
Saw thy inevitable ruin frown— 
* And shall my Albion perish thus ?” he said— 
* My race of heroes be destroy'd ? 
That only dam that stems oppression’s tide 
Should fall ?—that bulwark ’gainst the tyrant’s sway 
Should from the face of earth be swept away ? 
No! ne’er shall that fair land of Freedom’s birth, 
That strong defence of man’s just rights, be crush'd !” 
| Th’ Almighty breathed o'er earth, 
| And far to every wind the Armada rushed !* 
N. 











* Alluding to the medal which ess at the time, represent. 
ing a flect destroyed by a storin, with the motto, ** Affar#t Deus, ct 
diss:pati sunt." 





A RERRY CHANT. 


BY DAVID VEDDER. 


Arrn—“ Darby Macshane.” 


THERE’s never a lass in the British isles, 
From the duchess tothe dairy-maid, 

That could have withstood the witching smiles 
And the flattering tongue of my Kerry blade. 


Ah! the winning simplicity 

Of this gem of the Irish nation ! 
His glances were elcctricity, 

And his smiles were fascination. 


Six feet three in his shoes he stood ; 
When first the boy came a-courting me, 

He had nothing, alas! but his sabre good, 
To carve hia name upon Fortune’s tree. 


But, ah! his winning simplicity ! 
Love seemed his whole vocation. 
His glances were electricity, 
And his smiles were fascination. 


I plunged in love with the darling youth— 
The moment was bliss and ecstasy ; 
Although he had naught of this world’s growth, 
Except his grandsire’s family tree. 
But, with cold and studied simplicity, 
I talked about “ reputation ;” 
Though his glance was electricity, 
And his smile was fascination. 


We met by stealth, but my heart beat quick ; 
I listened with blushing and swelling face, 
When he conjured me—to cut my stick, 
And be off from my father’s dwelling-place. 
I murmur’d “ Benedicite,” 
In the midst of my trepidation ; 





For his glances were electricity, 
And his smiles were fascination. 


Of the stirring joys of a soldier's life 
And wedded love, he spoke a deal ; 

But, when I refusedto be his wife, 
He wept like any crocodile ! 


But, ah! it was pure felicity, 
To behold his agitation ; 

For his glances were electricity, 
And his smiles were fascination. 


‘¢ I'll steam in a week across the main, 

To avenge Queen Isabel’s quarrels, love ; 
And on the gory fields of Spain, 

I'll gather a waggon of laurels, love. 


For blood-bought glory we shall share, 
Though friends and home disown thee ; 

And thou shalt wreathe a chaplet rare, 
And thine own fair hands shall crown me.”’ 


The chain was riveted round my soul, 
And I lacked a hammer to break it with ; 
So I gave him my hand, for good and all— 
And ten thousand pounds to take it with.® 


Ah ! there was no duplicity 

In this gem of the Irish nation ! 
His glances were electricity, 

His smiles were fascination ! 








* We understand, from undoubted authori 
evinced by this «“ gem of the Irish nation," for 


, that the zea! 
© Constitutiona! 


cause in Spain, has cooled considerably since his accession to the 
suim above specified. 
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THE PROGRESS OF 


For more than two centuries, the English 
maintained an intercourse with India, commercial 
and political; during which period their power 
gradually extended, till nearly one-half of those 
vast regions had fallen under their direct go- 
vernment, and their influence had extended to the 
remotest parts. The substitution of a European 


SOCIETY IN INDIA. 


not worked well either for governors or governed. 
The Marquis of Hastings says—“ We seem to 
have accomplished a revolution in the state of 
society, which has, by an unexpected fatality, 
proved detrimental to general morals, and by 
no means conducive to the convenience of our 
government;” and he asserts, that the landholders 





for an Asiatic, of a Christian for a Mahometan 
government, would, in the ordinary course of | 
human affairs, have been productive of benefits | 
to the conquered nations, more than enough to | 
counterbalance the evils inseparable from con- 

quest and foreign domination; yet that it had | 
failed to effect this, we have the most indubi- | 
table evidence, at almost every period, from the | 
time of Lord Clive to the government of the | 
Marquis of Hastings. Whether from the weak- 
ness and incompetence of the ruling power, the 
difficulties attending a remote legislation, or in- 
difference to the subject, it is certain that the 
moral, religious, and social improvement of the 
natives of India formed no part of the system 
of the Indian government ; all its efforts were 
directed to keep things as they were, and to 
exclude every idea that might have the slightest 
tendency to change the existing order. To this 
end the intercourse between the two races, 
native and European, was restricted to the nar- | 
rowest possible limits: Europeans, in general, | 
were prohibited from residing in India; andthe | 
few who had interest enough to obtain permission | 
to remain there for commercial objects, were re- | 
quired to enter into bunds to leave the country | 
whenever required, and to seek no compensation 

for any losses their sudden removal might entail 

upon them ; and, the more effectually tu prevent | 
any attempt to settle in India, no Kuropean was 
allowed to be a landholder. The idolatry and 
superstitions of the natives, which are the only 
barriers to their advancement in civilization, 





have been degraded in character and conse- 
quence, and that a happy and comparatively rich 
peasantry have been reduced to the lowest state 
of indigence and penury. Sir Thomas Munro, 
also, in reviewing our system of government, 
declares, that “‘ the consequence of the conquest 
of India by the British arms would be, in place 


of raising, to debase the whole people. There 


is, perhaps, no example in any conquest in which 
the natives have been so completely excluded 
from all share in the government of their coun- 
try, asin British India.” The period from which 
we date any departure from the exclusive sys- 
tem, is the renewal of the Company’s charter in 
1813, and the Marquis of Hastings’ government 
of India. By the new charter, the Company's 
monopoly of the carrying trade was abolished, 
greater liberty of residence in India was pro- 
vided for, and it was expressly declared that 
religious teachers should be allowed to proceed 
to India and reside there. The intentions of 
the legislature, though impeded by the home go- 
vernment, were followed up by the Marquis of 
Hastings, under whose liberal and enlightened 
government various measures of improvement 
were commenced or promoted. Europeans were 
allowed to settle in India without molestation ; 
the education of the natives was encouraged ; 
schools and colleges were founded, or restored 
to usefulness ; the restraints on the press were 
loosened ; and a general impulse was given to the 
advancement of India. Previous, however, to 


_the above-mentioned period, the seeds of im- 


were not only protected, but even sanctioned | provement had been sown in various directions, 


and promoted by the British government ; and 
the resort to India of religious teachers was 
more strictly prohibited than that of any other 
description of persons; no one was allowed to go 
out in that character, and, when discovered there, 
they were either ordered home, or compelled 
to take refuge in a foreign settlement. This 
system of government proved effectual in pre- 
venting the civilization of Europe from spread- 
ing over India: but the tide of human affairs is 
never at a stand—if nations are not advancing, 
they must retrogade; and it was folly to expect 
that the natives of India could continue un- 
changed under a new system, which excluded 
them from all the ordinary objects of desire and 
ambition—fame, honours, power, and riches— 
and held out to them nothing as an equivalent for 
what they had lost. It became at last too evi- 
dent to be denied, that, under British supremacy, 
the character of the natives of India was rapidly 


and were waiting only the operation of time, and 
the genial influence of more favourable circum- 
stances, to spring up and diversify the scene. 
Many Europeans had, contrary to law, settled 
themselves in various parts of India; and, as their 
number increased, and their industry and intel- 
ligence proved highly advantageous to the com- 
merce and revenues of the country, they were 
generally allowed to remain ; and the influence 
of these persons was not witlout benefit to the 
natives of India. In the large towns, where 
Europeans were numerous, and their intercourse 
with the natives was more frequent and familiar 
than in other parts, the latter had begun to 
acquire a taste for European manners and enjoy- 
ments: the rich natives built and furnished 
their houses in the European style, used English 
carriages and equipages, gave splendid enter- 
tainments, and, instead of spending their money 
in gifts to Brahmins and beggars, invited Euro. 





deterioratinz, and that the exclusive system had 
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peans to private parties, or opened their houses 
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to all who chose to enter. Amongst others, 
many missionaries had established themselves in 
various parts of India, The Baptist missionaries 
had been in Bengal for twenty years previous to 
1813, and had applied themselves assiduously to 
investigations into the languages, religion, and 
habits of the natives of India. Their Jabours at 
conversion, though not attended with any great 
success, had given them a more intimate know- 
ledge of the domestic life of the lower orders, and 
of their mental and moral qualifications, than could 
possibly be acquired by any other class of Kuro- 
peans ; and they had satisfactorily proved how 
groundless were the fears once entertained, 
that religious discussions would create disorder 
amongst the Hindoos. They had established 
many schools for native children, in which the 
doctrines of Christianity were taught ; they had 
translated and printed the Scriptures in many 
of the dialects of India; and they had opened 
the way to the acquisition of those dialects, by 
the publication of grammars, dictionaries, and 
other elementary works. About this period, also, 
the celebrated Hindoo, Rammohun Roy, first began 
to attract public notice, and to gather round him 
a small body of his countrymen, with a view 
to refurm or abolish the grosser parts of the 
popular superstition. The freer resort of Euro- 
peans to India after 1813; the acknowledged 
right of missionaries to reside there, and to 
propagate Christianity; the known liberality 
of the Marquis of Hastings’ government; and 
the practical freedom of the press—were all 
circumstances that contributed to give a general 
spirit of advancement. The Baptist mission- 
aries were the first to publish a newspaper in a 
native language. This was followed by Rammo- 
hun Roy, and others; a school-book society was 
established by the Marchioness of Hastings ; 
translations of useful works were encouraged ; 
schools were multiplied and improved ; a medi- 
cal school was established by Government ; and— 
the greatest novelty—schools for native females 
were introduced. ‘These changes, however, were 
extremely distasteful to certain parties, both 
amongst the Europeans and natives. The Con- 
servative Hindoos accused Rammohun Roy of 
an attempt to subvert their religion ; and the 
Conservative Europeans foresaw, in the liberty of 
the press, the downfall of the British empire in 
India. The latter had been accustomed to ex- 
ercise power over an ignorant and submissive 
population ; and they dreaded a free press, more 
for the scrutiny it would establish into their own 
conduct, than from any real apprehension that it 
would weaken the legitimate power of govern- 
ment. A reaction was accordingly brought about ; 
and, immediately after the Marquis of Has- 
tings departure from India, Mr Buckingham was 
banished, and the press was placed under se- 
vere restrictions. It was evident that a new 
system was in operation, and several of the 
native papers ceased. Lord Amherst conimenced 
his government by fresh persecutions of the 
press ; another editor was banished, and Buck- 
ingham’s property wantonly destroyed. Still the 





press could not be restrained within the pre- 
scribed limits. Lord Amherst committed him- 
self grievously in the Burmese war—he would 
have made himself too odious by continued pro- 
secutions of the press; and, in the hope of ac- 
quiring popularity, he at last allowed the press 
to be virtually free; and the regulations which 
he set gut with enforcing, became a dead letter, 
The same course was pursued by Lord William 
Bentinck, under whose government the press was 
free, not according to law, but contrary to law ; 
and, on his departure, Sir C. Metcalfe abolished 
the obnoxious restrictions, and made the press in 
law, what it had been for some years in practice, 
free. The state of the press in India is decisive, 
if not of the advancement or decline of civiliza- 
tion, at least of its progress, and the extent to 
which it will be carried. The press isthe grand 
lever by which Europe was raised from compara- 
rative barbarism to its present elevation; it is 
now being applied to India, to China, and many 
other parts of the globe ; and, although it may 
be used for evil as well as for good, the balance 
of advantage is immeasurably on its side. If there 
is danger in communicating knowledge, which 
is power, and, at the same time, in giving birth to 
new desires and hopes, there is greater danger 
in perpetuating ignorance and superstition. 
Our Indian empire has ever been held by a weak 
tenure, liable to be broken at every turn; the 
eohesion of its various parts has been secured by 
its constant movement onwards ; but for the last 
twenty years nearly, we have not progressed. 
With the exception of the Burmese war, and the 
siege of Bhurtpore, there have been no military 
events of importance. In the former, we nar- 
rowly escaped a failure, and have not much to 
boast of ; and the latter was the work of a few 
days. Is there no danger that the millions of 
India, recovered from the terror of our former 
conquests, and calculating at leisure the extent 
of our power with their own, numerically, may 
attribute our inaction to a want of energy, or to 
a conviction of our comparative weakness? Is 
there nodanger that the Mahommedans, whoabhor 
us as infidels, may endeavour to recover the em- 
pire we have wrested from them ?—or that the 
Hindoos, in whose eyes we are as the detested 
and unclean pariahs, may wish to regain the rank 
and honours they enjoyed even under the Mahom- 
medan sway? Our empire has hitherto depended 
on the opinion of our power—an opinion liable 
to be changed by the first reverse of fortune, 
and which must be weakened by time and inac- 
tion. This is not so secure a foundation, that 
we should desire to rest upon it, and refuse every 
other support. The firmest hold we can have on 
India, is in the interests and affections of the 
people ; to secure which, we must convince them 
that their welfare is the chief object of our go- 
vernment. If we raise them in the scaleof civil- 
ization, give them a good and equal government, 
and communicate to them a purer religion, our 
power will rest on a firmer basis than that of 
conquest. 

Towards the close of the twenty years to which 
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the charter of 1813 extended, the effects of the 
new system became apparent. There had been a 
struggle between the Conservatives and the Move- 
ment party ; but the latter had at last prevailed, 
and a decided step had been taken in advance: 
education had greatly extended, schvols and col- 
leges had been established, in which the higher 
branches of education had been successfully 
taught ; the exertions of the missionaries of va- 
rious sects and denominations had been redoubled ; 
the language, literature, and religion of England 
had now, for the first time, taken root in India ; 
a free press had been carried by main force; and 
such further advances were now proposed, as a 
few years before would not have been listened to 
by the Conservatives. Many of the Hindoo 
youths, whohad been educated at the schools and 
colleges, rénounced the religionof their fathers : 
some of them embraced Christianity, and others 
professed to be Deists or Atheists. They formed 
societies for discussing literary, philosophical, 
and religious subjects ; and published magazines 
and newspapers in the English language, which 
came into fair competition with similar works 
under European editors. The schoolmaster 
was abroad ; theancient superstition was attacked 
and defended ; the press was called to the aid of 
all parties ; and, besides other publications, there 
were no less than seven newspapers in the native 
languages published in Calcutta. One very im- 
portant change now effected was, the substitu- 
tion of the English for the native languages in 
the colleges and schools intended tocommunicate 
the higher branches of learning ; by this means, 
the learning of Europe was at once thrown open 
to a very considerable number of native youths, 
and quickly produced its effect, in convincing 
them of the absurdity of the ancient faith. The 
stores of knowledge thus thrown open, were com- 
municated by them to a wider circle ; a taste for 
the English language, and the desire to acquire 
it, were spread amongst the native population ; 
and, even beyond the boundaries of the British 
territory, the English language began to be cul- 
tivated at the courts of the native princes, and 
became the medium of diplomatic intercourse, as 
Persian had been under the Mogul empire. 

By two very impolitic measures on the part of 
Government—the imposition of a stamp tax, and 
a reduction inthe pay of the army officers—a very 
strong and general feeling of discontent was pro- 
duced in Bengal ; and these measures were de- 
nounced and resisted with a degree of boldness 
unusual in that country. Before these feelings 
were allayed, the period arrived for considering the 
renewal of the Company’s charter; when both Eu- 
ropeans and natives, smarting under the recent in- 
fliction, united indemanding some security for the 
protection of their rights and interests in future ; 
and they accordingly deputed John Crawfurd, 
Esq., late ambassador to Siam, &c., to represent 
their interestsin London. The East Indians, or, 
as they are sometimes called, Indo-Britons—a 
numerous and respectable class, the offspring of 
European fathers and native mothers—also sent 
an agent to England, to represent the injustice of 
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placing them under the Hindoo or Mahommedan 
law, whilst they were Christians in religion, and 
were, in education and habits, the same as Euro. 
peans. The inquiry by Parliament into the 
affairs of India continued for two or three years, 
laid bare much of the mismanagement and in- 
justice committed in India, and encouraged the 
hope that the investigation would lead to measures 
of effectual and radical reform. Whilst this in- 
quiry was going on, and before the terms of the 
new charter were arranged, a bill was passed 
through Parliament, enabling natives to sit on 
juries and to act as magistrates ; from which it 
was augured that the charter, if renewed at all, 
would be of an equally liberal character. Forabout 
fifty years previous to this time, the natives had 
been practically excluded from the magisterial 
office ; and they keenly felt the privation, not 
only as a degradation in the eyes of their own 
people, but also as it frequently exposed them to 
the caprice and arrogance of the Company’s 
servants. Expectation was thus kept alive; that 
the new arrangement would be adapted, not only 
to reform the abuses of the past, but also to pro- 
vide for the future—keeping in view the altered 
position of India, and the changes which were 
rapidly taking place there. Great was, therefore, 
the disappointment when the terms were made 
known on which the Company's charter had been 
renewed. Jt was indeed, as it had been declared 
in Parliament, a compromise between the British 
Government and the East India Company—a 
compromise in which English interests and English 
parties were alone concerned; and to secure 
which, those of India had been neglected or 
sacrificed. The new charter deprived the East 
India Company of its trade, the only valuable 
part of which was the trade with China, This was 
the amount of what the Company gave up: while, 
on the other hand, they received a full indemnity 
for the past ; the admission of every item in their 
accounts, some of which were of a very ques- 
tionable character; the prolongation of their 
power, with the patronage of India, for twenty 
years ; the debts they had contracted, amount- 
ing to about twenty millions sterling, were 
thrown upon India; and the dividends on their 
stock, at 104 per cent., were to be drawn from its 
revenues, The charges of India were to be still 
further increased, by the establishment of a fourth 
presidency or government, an expensive law-com- 
mission, and two new bishoprics, with an enlarged 
ecclesiastical establishment. 

The charter provided that Europeans might 
reside in India and hold lands ; and that all native 
subjects of the King should be eligible to any 
office under the government. These are certainly 
important points secured, so far as the declaration 
of the right can do it ; but to render them really 
beneficial, requires something more than merely 
to declare them to be lawful. For want of cor- 
responding measures, they have both hitherto been 
inoperative, or very nearly so. Europeans will 
not resort to India, and settle there, until their 
persons and property are likely to be protected 
by just and equal laws ; and it is of ——. tu 
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declare that natives may lawfully hold office, 

while all the patronage is confined to the directors 

of the East India Company, which, it is well known, 

will never apply it in that direction. The people 

of India saw the government armed with new 

and more extended powers, while it was so con- 

stituted as to exclude all representation of their 

wishesandinterests. The King’s courts, which had 

been established for the express purpose of pro- 

tecting them from the arbitrary proceedings of 
the Company’s government, were to be deprived 

of their powers ; the country, already sinking 
under excessive taxation, was to be loaded with 
enormous additional expenses ; its commerce and 
manufactures, which had suffered by an undue 
regard to English and Colonial interests, remained 
unprotected ; there was no provision for the 
liberty of the press, or indeed of any other civil 
right ; there was no alteration in the patronage 
of the Directors, which has always been the 
scourge of India: in short, the new charter, in- 
stead of being a measure of redress or alleviation 
for the people of India, proved to be a bill of 
pains and penalties ; it was a bill “ for effecting 
an arrangement with the East India Company,” 
and not “‘ for the better government of his Majesty's 
Indian territories.” A petition to Parliament, 
from the inhabitants of Calcutta, was accordingly 
sent home and presented, but without effect, as 
Mr Hume’s proposed resolutions were at once re- 
jected by the House of Commons, In the mean- 
time, the law-commission, under the auspices of 
Mr 'T. B. Macauley, had begun to act in India, 
und occasioned very great dissatisfaction ; re- 
monstrances and representations to Government 
were made invain; and the discontent was greatly 
increased, by an act passed in May 1836, by which 
all persons were rendered liable to the Company's 
courts, without the right of appealing from their 
decisions to the King’s courts. The first step 
vught to have been to reform the Company’s 
courts, which are notorious for the corruption of 
their officers, and for the almost interminable 
delays in their proceedings, and not much famed 
for the general ability and industry of the judges. 
Instead of measures of reform, the inhabitants of 
Calcutta saw, in this act, an attempt to deprive 
them of the only security they had hitherto had 
against the corruption and abuses of the Com- 
pany’s courts, and the arbitrary acts of the 
government. A public meeting was held— the 
most crowded that had ever been witnessed in Cal. 
eutta”’—when it was resolved to memorialize 
the Court of Directors and the Board of Control, 
and also to petition Parliament to repeal the 
ubnoxious act, and to allow the right of appeal 
from the local courts to the King's courts, to 
every suitor, without distinction of birth or 
religion, until a general code of laws was pre- 
pared, applicable to all classes. Mr Turton, the 
leading barrister in the Supreme Court of Cal- 
cutta, was deputed by the inhabitants of that city 
to proceed to Furope with the petition and 
memorials, It was proposed at the meeting to 
petition for the dissolution of the legislative 
council, and the recall of Mr Macauley ; but it 
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being deemed inexpedient to mix up any other 
matters with the important subject on which they 
were then assembled, the resolution was with- 
drawn. It is believed, however, that Mr Turton 
is instructed to press on His Majesty’s Ministers 
the propriety of either abolishing the legislative 
council, or of having it so constituted that it may 
include some persons who are not only thoroughly 
acquainted with India, but who are also identified 
with the various classes in their feelings and 
interests ; instead of committing the task of legis. 
lation entirely to men who have no common 
interest with the people, and who are either 
partially or totally strangers to them. Mr Tur- 
ton has lately arrived in London; and we may 
therefore expect, in due time, to havea full expo- 
sition of the objects of his mission. 

But the important truth we wish to convey is, 
that a change has commenced in the Hindoos, 
whose customs were heretofore considered to be 
immutable: the superstitions which have flour- 
ished for thousands of years, which have with- 
stuod conquest and persecution, which were 
mature when antiquity was young, and which 
maintained their vigour unimpaired to recent 
times—thesetime-cemented superstitions have at 
last begun to give way, their vulnerable points 
have been discovered, the means of effecting 
their entire destruction are known and in full 
operation, and time only is now required to con- 
summate the work. One of the last acts of Lord 
William Bentinck’s government, was to direct 
that the funds for native education should be 
applied to instruction in the English language, 
instead of the Sanscrit and Arabic; the propriety 
of which change has been ably vindicated by Dr 
Duff, in his “‘ New Era of the English Language,” 
lately published. And the natives are now so 
sensible of the advantages of an English educa- 
tion, that they eagerly avail themselves of every 
opportunity of acquiring it; a proof of which 
was given lately, on the opening of a new college 
at Hooghly, when 1500 names were enrolled 
within a few days. The natives of India have 
also come forward to promote steam communi- 
cation with England—to establish female and 
infant schools, temperance societies, and agri- 
cultural societies ; the spirit of improvement has 
infused itself into the minds of the immutable 
and quiescent Hindoo, and of the bigotted Ma- 
hommedan, with all his prejudices of fatalism ; 
and they have now become sensible of the ad- 
vantages to be derived from their connexion 
with the British. Formerly they prided them- 
selves in the antiquity and divine origin of their 
respective creeds, and were fully persuaded that 
the Shasters and the Koran contained all that was 
necessary to be known, or that was truly valu- 
able ; and they considered Europeans to be infin- 
itely below them in every branch of knowledge, 
except that which leads to the destruction of 
the human race: they are now convinced of 
their error, and are eager to avail themselves 
of the opportunities for acquiring the knowledge 
they so lately despised. The young men who 





have received an English education, and have 
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openly renounced the religion of their fathers, 
may be considered as the advanced guard of civil- 
ization—their numbers are increasing every year, 
and the influence of their example penetrates 
the masses who are behind. Their political 
opinions are thus described by one of themselves, 
in a Calcutta newspaper:—“ In matters of poli- 
tics, they are all Radicals, and are followers of 
Benthamitic principles. The very word Tory 
is asort of ignominy among them. Reformation, 
they say, ought to be effected in every age and 
country ; and, as to what respects the state of 
India, her condition ought surely to be reformed. 
They think that this country is labouring under 
a number of political evils, which cry for a speedy 
removal. With the administration of Lord 
William Bentinck and Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
they are very much satisfied ; and, when they re- 
flect on those glorious acts of theirs—the pre- 
vention of the burning of Suttees ; the elevation 
of native character; the dispensing with the 
invidious distinction of caste, creed, or colour ; 
the emancipation of the press ; the abolition of 
transit duties; and the establishment of the 
medical college—they really feel an inexpressible 
delight, and cannot but be sanguine in their 
anticipations that the harrowing aspect of India 
will soon melt away, and a scene of beauty and 
magnificence brighten her face. They think 
that toleration ought to be practised by every 
government ; and that the best and surest way of 
making the people abandon their barbarous cus- 








toms and rites, is by diffusing education among | 


them. With respect to the questions relative to 
political economy, they all belong to the school 
of Adam Smith. They are clearly of opinion 
that the system of monopoly, the restraints upon 
trade, and the international laws of many 
countries, do nothing but paralyze the efforts of 
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industry, impede the progress of agriculture 
and manufactures, and prevent commerce fiom 
flowing in its natural course. The science of 
mind is also their favourite study, The philos- 
ophy of Dr Reid, Dugald Stewart, and Thomas 
Brown, being perfectly of a Baconian nature, 
comes home ‘ to their business and bosoms.’” 

While the Hindoos are thus renouncing their 
superstitions, it is lamentable to add, that the 
British Government still supports and patronizes 
idolatry : the priests and the temples are main- 
tained ; public honours are paid to the idols; 
offerings are made to them; and, until a very re- 
cent period, the natives, even Christians, were 
compelled by government to draw the idol cars, 
Repeated attempts have been made to abolish 
this disgraceful support of idolatry —and promises 
have been given ; but there is an evident reluct- 
ance in the powers that be, to carry out the 
measure; and it will probably require a very 
powerful demonstration in this country before 
the Government cease to encourage idolatry, or 
venture to abolish slavery in India. 

Perhaps, by old Indians—those who, after a 
long residence in that country, have left it ten 
or twenty years ago, before the changes of which 


_ we speak had become manifest—these details will 


be considered greatly overrated, or altogether 
fabulous. The only reply to these sceptics, is an 
appeal to facts, and to the evidence of credible 
witnesses on the spot ; amongst the latter, we 
may cite The Friend of India, (a publication 
conducted by the Serampore missionaries,) in a 
late number of which it is affirmed that the pro- 
gress of knowledge and mental improvement is 
now proceeding in India more rapidly than has 
ever before been witnessed in any age or 
country. 
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Ir it be true that no one save a poet can 
criticise a poet, and that for this reason poets 
have rarely been criticised in a sympathetic and 
generous spirit, it is equally true that the 
reviewer of a historian ought to have, at the 
least, a recondite knowledge of the period se- 
lected, and to be, if not a philosopher, yet some- 
thing of a chronologer and antiquary. Even 
in this limited sense, Mr Tytler is, we appre- 
hend, doomed to meet with no properly qualified 
reviewer. Sir Walter Scott, who hailed the 
original appearance of this first continuous na- 
tional history of Scotland, although he were now 
alive, must, like other men, have often taken 
the painful fruits of the historian’s long and 
diligent research, and careful balancing of con- 
flicting evidence, upon trust ; while the late Dr 
M’Crie, probably of all others the best fitted to 
discover and appreciate Mr Tytler’s valuable 
labours in illustrating the obscurities of Scottish 
history at the period of the Reformation, might 
have been somewhat disqualified by the peculiar 
bias of his mind. 





The period of history comprehended in this 
new volume, is certainly the most important in 
Scottish annals, whether we regard the cha- 
racter of the actors, the importance of the tre- 
mendous events, or the consequeuces involved. 
Volume V. closed with the assassination of 
Cardinal Beaton—an event which changed the 
face of affairs in Scotland, mainly from the 
spirit with which it was improved, to the ad- 
vantage of the cause of the Reformation. In 
that volume, Mr Tytler, by his diligent re- 
searches among the original letters in the State. 
Paper Office, and by extracts from the manu- 
script privy council books of Edward VI., was 
not only able to give the history of this par- 
ticular period with greater fulness and accuracy 
than Robertson or Keith, and the other histo- 
rians who had not consulted these documents, 
but to substantiate their feasible conjecture, that 
the conspiracy which ended in the murder of 
Beaton, really originated at the English, court ; 
Henry VIII. being, in fact, the principal con- 
spirator in the plot for taking off the man so 
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much opposed to his favourite scheme of bring- 
ing Scotland under the sway of the English 
crown, by the marriage of the youthful Queen 
Mary with his son. Other ancient documents 
are, for the first time, brought to bear upon the 
interval between the battle of Pinky and the 
general peace concluded between France, Eng- 
land, and Scotland, at Boulogne, in March 1549. 
Similar documents were also found among the 
letters of the State-Paper Office, and the manu- 
script books of the Scottish privy council, and 


by the Maitland Club. Mr Tytler has been 
enabled to throw new light upun a subsequent 
portion of the important twenty years embraced 
by this volume, from examination of the original 
letters of Knox, Queen Mary, Elizabeth, Cecil, 
Murray, Randolph, Throckmorton, Secretary 
Lethington, and other subordinate actors in the 
dark and troubled scenes exhibited. He has 
had access to other manuscripts which have 
hitherto lain untouched by Scottish historical 
students, and of which the existence was pro- 
bably not suspected. 

But those important contributions to authentic 
history, and letting in a steady light upon what 
has hitherto been its most obscure and perplexed 
periods, may be noticed with more advantage, 
as we reach the different periods they illustrate 
in the regular order of the narrative. 

It was in the Castle of St Andrew’s, for- 
tified and provisioned by Beaton—in which the 
conspirators, and those devoted to the cause 
of the Reformation, defended themselves from 
the vengeance or justice of the Queen Mother 
and Arran—that Knox was constrained to be- 
come a public preacher, contrary to his own 
inclination. He was then only known as a 
man of great capacity, and the courageous dis- 
ciple of Wishart. When, for safety, he took 
refuge in the fortress, with his pupils, the sons 
of the Barons of Ormiston and Long Niddry, he 
found there John Rough, dismissed from his 
situation, as chaplain to Arran, on account of 
his zeal for the Reformation, who had also taken 
refuge in this stronghold alike of the factious 
and the pure in principle. Rough was preaching 
on a particular day upon the power resident in 
the congregation, to elect their minister, and the 
danger of rejecting so solemn a call, 

«» On the conclusion of the sermon, he turned abruptly to 
Knox who was present—“ Brother,” said he, “ I charge 
you, in the name of God, in the name of his Son, and in 
the name of this congregation, who now call upon you 
by my mouth, that you take upon you the office of 
preaching, and refuse not this vocation, as you would 
avoid God's heavy displeasure,” The address was solemn, 
and totally unexpected by Knox, who, confused and agi- 
tated, in vain attempted to reply, but, bursting into 
tears, retired from the assembly. After a few days of 
great conflict and distress of mind, he accepted the invit- 
ation; and, without any further ceremony or ordination 
than that already received previous to his adoption of 
the reformed opinions, he assumed the public office of a 


preacher. The Reformer was then in the forty-first year 
of his age. 


Who then could have'seen the far-reaching 
consequences of Rough’s adjuration ! 
The war with England, which followed the 
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death of Henry VIII., introduces, among other 
matters, a circumstantial, picturesque, and ani- 
mated description of the Battle of Pinkv, On 
the invasion of Scotland by the Protector Somer- 
set, Arran, the governor of the kingdom, first 
employed the fiery cross in the Lowlands, to 
muster his force. The warlike symbol, now first 
speeded round by heralds and pursuivants from 
village to village, and hamlet to hamlet, was 
followed by the assembly of an army of 36,000 


| men at Musselburgh ; a prodigious force for that 
in the Shrewsbury Correspondence, lately printed 





period. This disastrous battle, and other re. 
verses, led to the young Queen, thef a child of 
six years of age, being sent to France, as a 
measure of safety, where she was subsequently 
betrothed to the Dauphin. 

The visit of the Queen Mother to her daughter 
in France, and her intrigues to obtain possession 
of the government of Scotland, are elucidated 
by numeroys facts, new, we imagine, to his- 
torical readers. Ireland, as at all times, was 
then, it appears, the leading card of the enemies 
of England. 

A picture of the age is seen in the laws passed 
by the Scottish Parliament, assembled at Edin- 
burgh during the absence of the Queen Dow- 
ager. 

An enactment was passed against the sins affirmed to 
be scandalously common—of adultery, bigamy, blas- 
phemous swearing, and indecent behaviour during public 
worship ; and the press—which it is declared had teemed 
with lewd rhymes and ballads, with scandalous songs 
and tragedies—was subjected to the censorship of an or- 
dinary, and restricted by a law, which compelled every 


printer to obtain a license from the Queen and the 
Governor, 


A vain attempt, as, in the nature of things, all 
such attempts at legislation must be, was made to 
fix the price of wine, and restrain the inordinate 
luxury of the table. No archbishop, bishop, or 
earl, was permitted to have above eight dishes of 
meat at his table ; abbots and priors were allowed 
six ; barons and freeholders, four ; and wealthy 
burgesses, three, with only one kind of meat in 
each, to prevent the law from being eluded. 

The brief war had been one of more than 
ordinary ferocity ; and the licentiousness it en- 
gendered spread over all classes of the people. 
The clergy, never behind in the struggle for 
temporalities, had quarrelled among themselves 
regarding the disposal of rich, vacant benefices ; 
and their friends had fiercely taken part in the 
pious disputes, each in support of his kinsman or 
ally. It required the united efforts of the Queen- 
Mother and Arran to compose these disturb- 
ances, before the former obtained the coveted 
dignity of Regent of the Kingdom, for which she 
had long intrigued, and which, while it aug- 
mented her power, lessened her popularity, and 
ultimately undermined her influence. Mr Tytler 
sketches the future career of Mary of Guise in 
one pregnant sentence :— 

The possession of power is a trying and dangerous 
thing to the best. She had incurred many obligations to 
the court of France, which her gratitude or her promises 
impelled her to repay, by intruding foreigners into the 
offices hitherto filled by natives; and, unmindful of the 


extraordinary jealousy with which the Scottish people 
were disposed tu regard all interference of this kind, she 
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lent herself to measures dictated more by the ambition of 
the Ileuse of Guise than by a desire to promote the hap- 
piness of her dauchter's kingdom. 

One of her first projects of innovation, origin- 
ating, like all her views of policy, in France, was 
to impose a tax for the maintenance of a large 
body of troops—in effect, to organize a standing 
army—instead of the feudal barons and their 
armed followers, that had hitherto formed the 
force of the kingdom. The project, which 
amounted at once to a disarming act, and acom. 
plete change in the ancient constitution of Scot- 
land, was sternly and promptly opposed; and 
the Queen desisted from the rash attempt, con- 
fessing her mistake in seeking to substitute 
mercenaries for the barons and gentlemen, and 
their hereditary retainers. ‘The maintenance of 
French soldiers within the realm was another 
fertile and just source of discontent ; and 
the spirit of the Kefurmation, which in a very 
few years broke out with a strength which could 
not be repelled, was already powerfully at work. 
From its growing influence, statutes were passed 
in 1555, which, according to the historian, 

Perhaps too severely proscribed such unruly person- 
ages as Robin Hood, Little John, the Queen of May, and 
the Abbot of Unreason; and prohibited those ancient 
games and festivals in which women, “ singing about 
summer trees,’’ (to adopt the poetic phraseology of the 
statute,) disturbed the Queen and her lieges in their pro. 
gress through the country. From this statute we may 
infer that Mary of Guise was still disposed to favour the 
Protestant party, to whose support she owed much of 
her success; and, had she been permitted to follow the 
dictates of her own good sense, her administration would 
have continued popular. But, unfortunately, the war 
between France and England, and the influence which 
her brothers, the princes of the House of Guise, had 
acquired over her mind, compelled her, about this time, to 
the adoption of a measure which occasioned amongst the 
minor barons and the great body of the people extreme 
jealousy and disgust. 

This was the proposal of the war-tax, noticed 
above. 

The progress of the Reformation, now stealing 
on in the dark, now leaping forward by huge 
strides, is by far the most important feature of 
the history of the Regency. The death of Ed- 
ward VI. had been followed by that of Mary of 
England, after a brief and sanguinary reign ; and 
the accession of Elizabeth had led to the com- 
plete establishment of the Reform doctrines— 
though not in what the sterner Scottish Re- 
formers considered their purity—throughout her 
dominions. Mr Tytler—with whom she is no 
favourite—does justice to the cautious policy of 
Elizabeth, and to those motives of worldly wis- 
dom which made her the Defender of the Pro- 


testant Faith. 

Indifferent herself to religion, as far as it influences the 
individual character, she hated the Puritans, and was 
attached to the pomp and show of Prelacy; but her 
masculine understanding had early detected the errors of 
the Romish faith; her mind, naturally imperious, re- 
fused equally to acknowledge in man a spiritual! or a 
temporal superior; and her discernment, aided by the 
counsels of the far-reaching Cecil, taught her that to 
continue faithful to the principles of the Reformation, 
offered the best hopes for the preservation of peace, the 
restoration of her exhausted fiuances, and the security of 


ber kingdom. 
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The personal history of Knox becomes, from 
the period of the assassination of Beaton, that 
of the progress of the Reformation. It is 
traced here in a rapid and masterly retrospect ; 
and exonerates the great Reformer from many 
of the vulgar charges fixed by party prejudice 
upon his memory. Yet Mr Tytler is by no 
means the flatterer of Knox and his party, nor 
at all disposed either to suppress or soften the 
facts of history, to relieve them of the imputa- 
tions of their traducers, unless he saw them to 
be unwarranted or disingenuous. Upon the 
capture of the Castle of St Andrews, in 1547, 
Knox had been carried to France, a prisoner, 
with many of his fellow-sufferers. How he ob- 
tained his liberty is not known; but it was not 
until 1555 that he ventured to return to Scot- 
land, where several pious and able Protestant 
converts, driven out of England during the per- 
secuting reign of Mary, had kept alive the spirit 
of the Reformation. Among these fellow-la- 
bourers was John Willock, originally a Scottish 
Franciscan, who gained sv far on the Queen 
Regent as to receive permission to address the 
People. On afterwards arriving upon a mission 
from the Duchess of Friesland to the Scottish 
court, his second appearance gave fresh impulse 
to the cause which he had already advocated :— 

The images, says Knox, were stolen away in all parts 
of the country; and, in Edinburgh, that great idol called 
St Giles was first drowned in the North Loch, and after. 
wards burnt, which raised no small trouble in the town. 
Notwithstanding this marked demonstration, it was re- 
solved, by the Queen Regent and the Bishops, that the 
usual procession which took place on the Saint’s Day 
should not be omitted; and, having procured another 
image from the Grey Friars, and fixed it to a wooden 
barrow, which was borne on men’s shoulders, the caval- 
cade, headed by the Regent herself, surrounded by priests 
and canons, and attended by tabors and trumpets, pro- 
ceeded down the High Street towards the cross. ‘The sight 
inflamed the passions of the Protestants, and various 
bands of the citizens, abhorring such an abomination, 
resolved upon revenge. Nor was it long before this was 
accomplished ; fur scarce had the Queen Dowager retired, 
When some of these, under pretence of assisting the 
bearers, caught hold of the barrow, cast down the idol, 
and, dashing it to pieces on the pavement, left Dagon 
without a head or hands; and then ({ use the words of 
Knox) “ the priests and friars fled faster than they did 
at Pinky-Cleuch; down goeth the crosses, off goeth the 
surplices, round caps, and coronets wi'h the crowns. The 
Grey Friars gaped, the Black Friars blew, the Priests 
panted and fled, and happy was he that first gat the 
house, for such a sudden fray came never among the 
generation of Antichrist within this realm before.”’ 

Yet, although some progress had been made, ard Knox 
hailed with gratitude the co-operation of Willock, it was 
with feelings of astonishment, bordering upon horror, 
that he found the friends of the Protestant opinions un- 
resolved upon the great question, whether it was their 
duty openly to separate from theChurch. Many of them 
continued still to sanction by their presence the celebra- 
tion of the mass; and, as the Queen Dowager had found 
it necessary, in the prosecution of her political objects, to 
extend her favour to the Frotestants, they were anxious 
to stretch their conformity to the national Church as far, 
perhaps even farther, than their couacierces permitted 
The. discourses of the Reformer, who at first preached 
privately to a few friends, in the house of James Syme, a 
burgess of Edinburgh, soon threw a new light upon the 
danger and sinfulness of such conduct, Men's con- 
sciences became seriously alarmed; a solemn disputation 
was held upon the point between Maitland of Lethington 
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and Kuox. Tbe Secretary, a man of remarkable learning 
and ingenuity, exerted his powers to defend the perilous 

ractice which he and his brethren had adopted, But 
Knox, mighty in the Scriptures, honest and straightfor- 
ward in bis adherence to the trath, and master of that 
style of familiar and fervid eloquence which was adapted 
to the age and the audience, triumphed over his more 
elegant and subtle disputant; Maitland acknowledged 
his error, the practice was renounced, and it was agreed 
by the Congregation which now surrounded the Keformer, 
that a public and formal separation must henceforth be 
made from the Popish Church in Scotland. 

The cause of the Reformation now drew to a 
mighty head, and, from a variety of motives, was 
embraced by many of the nobility, and those lead- 
ing men afterwards celebrated in the history of 
the coming struggle. The Romish clergy were 
ugain, after a season of supineness, aroused ; and 
Knox was summoned to appear before an eccle- 
siastical convention, which, however, shrunk from 
the trial. The inexplicable cause which induced 
Knox at this critical time to desert his post, and 
retire to Geneva, remains as obscure as ever ; and 
it is with evident doubt Mr Tytler accepts the 
apology or explanation of Dr M’Crie, who repre- 
sents the great Reformer as prudently giving 
way, for a season, to his inveterate enemies. 
« They had,” it is said, “ delated him to the 
Queen as an enemy to magistrates, as well as a 
seducer of the people, and, possibly, by retiring 
he saved his life ; but, judging with all charity, 
it must be admitted, that, whilst his writings at 
this time had all the impassioned zeal, his con- 
duct betrayed some want of the ardent courage, 
of the martyr.” The withdrawing of Knox, 
while it seemed to encourage the bishops and 
friars for a time, had, in the reaction which fol- 
lowed their momentary triumph, a favourable 
effect upon the Reformation. A proclamation, 
issued by the Regent, to summon the preachers 
to answer for their conduct in daring to pray 
and exhort the people, roused the spirit of their 
followers, and brought matters to a triumphant 
crisis :— 

The gentlemen of the west of Scotland, who formed 
the chief part of their congregations, resolved to accom- 
pany them to their trial, and many already had arrived 
in the capital, when the Queen, dreading a tumult, com- 
snanded all who had no express exemption, to repair for 
fifteen days to the Borders, Far from submitting to an 
order of which they easily detected the object, the Barons 
surrounded the palace, obtained an audience; and, in 
reply to the remonstrances of the Regent, thus addressed 
her:—“* We know, madam, that this is the device of 
the Bishops who now stand beside you. We avow to God 
it shall not goso. They oppress us and our poor tenants, 
to feed themselves; they trouble our ministers, and seek 
to undo them and us all. We will not suffer it any 
longer.” This bold address was delivered by Chalmers 
of Catgirth, one of the Barons of the west ; and it is said, 
as he concluded it, his companions, who had hitherto 
been uncovered, with an air of defiance put on their steel 
caps. The Regent was intimidated, declared that she 
meant no violence against their teachers, revoked the 


proclamation, and promised to be herself the judge of the 
controversy. 


Knox was now invited to return; but, while 
on his way home, the leaders were seized with a 
shivering fit. This drew forth an indignant re- 
monstrance from their apostle, which reanimated 
their courage, and inspired the new-born zea 
which led to the adoption of the Covenant, and 
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the first association of that Congregation, after- 
wards so formidable, where each countenanced 
and strengthened his brother in the assertion of 
the Christian liberty of all. Their declaration 
and subsequent acts were represented, by the 
Romish clergy—‘ not unreasonably,” Mr Tytler 
avers—‘ as acts bordering upon treason. The 
Romish faith being still the established reli- 
gion of the State, it enjoyed the sanction of 
the laws, and the protection of the sovereign ; 
and it was now openly attacked, and attempted 
to be subverted by a private association of men, 
who, although in no way authorized by the con- 
stitution, had assumed the power of legislation.” 
How often in the history of human progress has 
the self-same argument been maintained, to arrest 
the cause of truth and justice! In our own day, 
it is the standing argument for the oppression 
inflicted upon the people of Ireland, bya Church 
which they detest. The marriage of the young 
Queen with the Dauphin was at that time under 
discussion in the Scottish Parliament, and the 
favourite project of the Regent and the French 
party. To offend the powerful lords of the Con- 
gregation, Argyle, Morton, Glencairn, Lorn, and 
many other influential persons in the State, was 
a dangerous measure. Private admonitions were 
adopted, in the hope of recalling these noble 
wanderers from the flock; but the bigotry 
and severity of the clergy, asis not unusual 
wherever they interfere in political affairs, de- 
feated the policy of those who, by lenient mea- 
sures, would have better succeeded ; and an act 
of wanton and cruel persecution, by awakening the 
just indignation of the leaders of the Reformers, 
and arousing the whole nation, hastened the 
consummation of their mighty object. It is thus 
related by Mr Tytler :— 

Walter Miln, a parish priest of Lunan, in Angus, had 
early embraced the doctrines of the Reformation, and, 
having been seized and condemned as a heretic, in the 
time of Beaton, was so fortunate as to escape from prison, 
and remain in concealment'in his native country. En- 
couraged by the subsequent leniency of the Queen Dow- 
ager, this aged and venerable minister of the truth, who 
was past eighty, had openly preached to the people ; but 
the severity of the clergy again compelled him to seek his 
lurking places, and being discovered at this time, he was 
tried for heresy at St Andrew’s, and condemnd to be 
burnt. From his feeble frame and great age, it was ex- 
pected that he would say little in his defence ; but the old 
man exhibited uncommon spirit; and so deeply moved 
were all who heard him, by his pathetic appeal, and 
ardent exposition of the truth, that, after the clergy had 
pronounced him guilty, no secular judge could be found 
to pass sentence. The odious office, however, was at last 
performed by a dissolute retainer of the Archbishop, and 
he was led to the stake amid the tears and sympathy of 
an immense multitude, who execrated thecruelty of which 
he was the victim. Surrounded by the flames, he was 
yet able to testify that the cause for which he suffered, 
was the defence of the truth of Jesus Christ. ‘‘ As for 
myself,” said he, “ I am fourscore and two years old, and 
cannot live long by the course of nature; but a hundred 
better shall rise out of the ashes of my bones, and I trust 


in God I am the last that shall suffer death in Scotland, 
for this cause.” | And his prophetic wishes were fulfilled : 


he was the last inthat country of the army of martyrs. 
(April, 1558.) 


Mr Tytler, of course, excepts the martyrs of 
the persecution in the reign of Charles II., when 
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the attempt to establish Episcopacy in Scotland, 
was attended by consequences not more justifi- 
able, and even more sanguinary, than the efforts 
of the Romish clergy to stop innovation and 
heresy, and merely to maintain their own faith and 
already the established religion of the country. 

The Queen Regent denied participation in the 
diabolical execution of the venerable Miln ; and 
the leaders of the Congregation, farther embold- 
ened by the support of the gentry and the peo- 
ple, not only claimed redress of their grievances, 
but liberty of public worship, and to have prayers. 
and also the sacraments of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper administered in the vulgar tongue. 
Mr Tytler asserts, that the first petitions of the 
first Reformers demanded the prayers of the ser- 
vice book of King Edward—a moot point, which we 
shall leave to learned and zealous Presbyterians. 
They, however, demanded a liberty of preaching 
afterwards unknown to Presbyterians, though 
claimed by Independents, Baptists, and other 
sects; requiring that ‘“ any person, sufficiently 
learned, should be allowed in their meetings to 
interpret obscure passages.” One of the latest of 
the protests of the Lords of the Congregation, 
concluded thus ominously—and if history be of 
any more value than an “ old almanac,” the season 
has come, at least in one division of the United 
Kingdom, to lay the warning toheart. They de- 
clared, that no blame ought to attach to them, if 
any tumult or uproar should arise among the 
subjects of the realm, on account of the diversity 
of religion, or if it happened that those abuses 
which had so Jong been neglected, should at last 
be violently reformed. 

They were anxious for a quiet and temperate reform of 
those unprofitable ceremonies which loaded their con- 
science, and it was their wish to see removed, without any 
public violence, the deep and general profligacy which 
degraded the hierarchy ; but it is also evident, that they 
foresaw the probability of resistance, and were prepared 
to meet it; nor were they to be terrified into a renunci- 
ation of their faith, by the prospect of any sufferings 


which awaited themselves or their country. They had 
prepared themselves for the worst. 


The Queen Regent was personally attached to 
some of the Protestant leaders, and to their party 
she had been mainly indebted for the acquisition 
of the supreme authority. Their great object 
was however, incompatible with the designs to 
which she had lent herself—those of the Holy 
Confederation formed by the Pope, the Emperor, 
and the Kings of France and Spain, to root out 
the new heresy, and re-establish the Catholic 
faith as the sole religion of Europe. To secure 
French ascendancy, and put down Reformation 
principles in Scotland, was no small object in 
the furtherance of the vast designs of this ancient 
Holy Alliance ; whose next step, in this corner of 
Europe, was to be the expulsion of Elizabeth, 
and the placing of her Crown upon the head of 
the young Queen of Scotland, now the consort 
of the Dauphin. The Queen-Regent, who well 
knew the temper of Scotland, was at first 
alarmed and averse to the measures of the 
league— 

But she had been educated in the Romish faith, and 
in a profligate court ; her brothers, the Cardinal and the 









Duke, had acquired an extraordinary influénct over her 
mind ; the great body of the Papal clergy in Scotland 
urged upon her the necessity of adopting decided measures 
to check the rapid growth of heresy ; and, after a feeble 
and unsuccessful remonstrance to the Court of France, 
she abandoned her better resolutions, and resigned her- 
self to the entire direction of the Gaises. 


Immediate collision followed: the Romish 
party became more violent in their measures ; 
and the Lords of the Congregation increased 
their demands. The Queen, abandoning her for- 
mer moderate or temporizing policy, issued a 
proclamation for conformity, and commanded all 
to attend daily to mass and confession; and 
kingcraft, in short, in its worst weakness and 
perfidy, was displayed by the Regent. When the 
leaders of the Protestant party remonstrated, 
and besought the Regent not to molest their 
preachers, unless their doctrines could be proved 
to be repugnant to Scripture, she vowed their 
preachers should be banished, if they preached 
as soundly as St Paul; and, when reminded of 
her promises of toleration, she replied— 


“ Promises ought not to be urged upon princes, unless 
they can conveniently fulfil them.” So flagrant a doc- 
trine was received by the Scottish Lords with merited 
indignation ; to offer arguments against it would have 
been ridiculous, but they did not shrink from their duty. 
‘Tf, madam,” said they, “‘ you are resolved to keep no 
faith with your subjects, we will renounce our allegiance, 
and it wil! be for your Grace to consider the calamities 
which such a state of things must entail upon the 
country.” 

The boldness of this language produced a return to 
calmer reason, and she appeared willing to avert the 
storm; but at this moment the Reformed opinions were 
publicly embraced by the town of Perth, and the Queen, 
in great disturbance, commanded Lord Ruthven, the 
Provost, to suppress the alleged heresy. His reply was, 
that he could bring the bodies of his citizens to her 
Grace, and compel them to prostrate themselves before her, 
till she was fully satiate of their blood—but over their 
consciences she had no power. She upbraided him for 
his ‘‘malapert”’ reply; commanded Dundee, Montrose, 
and all other places which had abjured the ancient faith, 
to be ready to receive the sacrament of the mass at 
Easter ; and again summoned the preachers to appear at 
Stirling, to answer for their conduct, upon the 10th of 
May. 

It was at this critical season that the adherents of the 
Reformation 1eceived an important accession of strength, 
by the arrival of Knox in Scotland (May 3, 1559.) 
The remonstrances which he had transmitted to the 
Lords of the Congregation from Dieppe, had produced 
the most favourable effects; and, in obedience to the 
second invitation, addressed to him in the month of 
Noy. 1558, he now came to take his part with Willock, 
Douglas, and others, faithful preachers, who, during his 
absence, had laboured, at the peril of their lives, for the 
establishment of the truth. He found the cause of the 
Congregation in a condition very ditferent from that in 
which he had left it at the period of his retseat from 
Scotland in 1557. Then the seed had indeed been sown, 
and in some places began to spring up; but the Romish 
party were predominant, and ‘matters had not yet 
ripened for a general reformation.” Now, the Protest- 
ant faith was espoused by large masses of the people, 
professed by the most powerful of the nobles, and, in the 
event of attack, it could look with some confidence to 
the countenance and support of England. But it acquired 
a wonderful accession of strength in the return of this 
beld, uncompromising, and eloquent adherent ; who, with- 
out de!sying in the capital, repaired directly to Dundee. 
Here, when he learnt the proceedings against the minis- 
ters, he earnestly required that he might be permitted to 
assist his brethren, and to make confession of hia faith 
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along with them—a request which we may believe was 
readily granted. 

It was now resolved, by the leaders of the Congrega- 
tion, that they would accompany their preachers to Stir- 
ling; and the principal barons of Angus and Mearns 
took their journey for this purpose to Perth. They 
wore no armour, but declared that they came as peaceable 
men, and solely to make confession of their faith, and 
to assist their ministers in their just defence. Lest their 
numbers might create alarm, Erskine of Dun, a grave 
and prudent man, eminent for his early adherence to the 
truth, leaving his brethren in Perth, went forward to 
Stirling, and requested an interview with the Queen. 

The Queen promised that, if the people dis- 
persed quietly, the summons to the preachers 
would be discharged, and that they should not 
be farther molested ; and again broke her word. 
Other acts of dissimulation, on the part of the 
Regent, and repeated breaches of promise, clearly 
shewed the Protestants what they had to expect. 
Erskine of Dun, who acted so important a part 
throughout these transactions, enraged at the 
perfidy of the Queen, withdrew indignantly from 
Court, and rejoined his brethien of the Congre- 
gation, at Perth, where the first open blow was 
soon afterwards struck. Dan warned them to 
prepare for the extreme measures whic he waa 


convinced were meditated against them— 

And Knox seized the moment to deliver tothe people a 
sermon against idolatry, with all that fervid and impas- 
sioned eloquence for which he was so remarkable. He 
described how odious this crime appeared in the sight of 
God, what positive commands had been given in Scripture 
for the destruction of its monuments, and concluded by a 
denunciation of the mass, as one of the most abominable 
forms in which it had ever appeared to eusnare and de- 
grade the human mind, 

It is by no means clear that the preacher, or the leaders 
of the Congregation whe supported him, entertained at 
this moment any intention of exhorting the multitude to 
open violence; ou the contrary, the Congregation, after 


the conclusion of the sermon, quietly dispersed, anda few | 


loiterers, or, to use Knox’s expression, “certain godly 
men,” alone remained in the church. Scarce, however, 
had the preacher retired, when a priest, with a spirit 
either of mistaken zeal or of il!-timed defiance, unveiled 
a rich shrine which stood above one of the altars, and, 
disclosing the images of the Virgin and the Saints, pre- 
pared to celebrate mass, A youth, who had listened to 
Knox’s exhortations, exclaimed that this was intolerable. 
He appealed to those who stood by, and conjured them 
not to permit that idolatry which God had condemned, to 
be used in their despite and before their face, The priest, 
indignant at the interruption, struck him, and he re- 
taliated by casting a stone at the altar, which broke one 
of the images, In an instant all was uproar and con- 
fusion ; those who till now had been only spectators, and 
whose minds, from the recent eloquence of Kuox, were 
highly excited, broke in upon the shrine, tore down its 
ornaments, shivered it to pieces, and, being joined by 
others whom the noise had attracted, demolished every 
moaument or relic which they imagined to savour of 
idolatry, in an incredibly short space of time (May 11, 
1559.) The confusion now increased ; and they who had 
inflicted this summary vengeance, being joined by the 
“ rascal multitude,” as Knox denominates them, rushed 
with headioug fury to the religious houses of the Grey 
and Black Friars, They seem to have found them de- 
serted—no defence at least was made—and in a few hours 
these magnificent edifices were spoiled of their wealth, 
and their altars, confessionals, and every ancient and 
hallowed relic which adorned them, torn down and de- 
faced, The same fate was experienced by the Charter 
House, or Carthusian monastery, a building of extraordi- 
nary strength and magnificence, of which, within two 
days, nothing was to be seen but the bare and melancholy 
walle, The first invasion or impulse appears to have been 
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| solely against “ idolatry ;” bunt, although the preachers 


had been careful to warn their hearers not to put their 
hands to a reformation for covetousness’ sake, the people, 
stimulated by the extraordinary wealth and luxury of the 
Grey Friars, began to spoil. No honest man, however, 
says Knox, was enriched to the value of a groat, and the 
plunder was permitted to the poor. The probability. 
seems to be, that the poor took the liberty of helping 
themsel ves, 

Mr Tytler is probably right. The clergy and 
nobles had been long following the same course ; 
the difference being that between the poor thief 
who steals to the value of a shilling, and the 
rich peculator who filches to the amount of 
thousands of pounds. 

On this most interesting crisis in Scottish 
history, Mr Tytler has thrown many new lights, 
obtained from the original Calderwood MS, in 
the British Museum, and letters in the State- 
Paper Office. The Reformers had now thrown 
away the scabbard. They had nothing farther 
to expect from the Court or the Clergy ; and 
the bold and high tone they assumed, was cal- 
culated to warm the zeal and animate the 
courage of the people. One of their letters of 
remonstrance was addressed “ To the generation 
of Anti-Christ, the pestilent Prelates, and their 
shavelings within Scotland.” The contents were 
quite in harmony with the superscription. 

What we may term a newand valuable portion 
of Scottish history follows, which we are under 
a strong temptation to transfer to our pages. 
From the manuscript letters of Knox, Cecil, 
Argyle, Glencairn, Kirkaldy, the Lord James— 
afterwards the Regent Murray —and other actors 
in the accumulated drama, Mr Tytler has writ- 
ten, for the first time, the history of that import- 
ant and critical interval, from the assembling of 
the army of the Congregation at Perth, when 
the Protestants contended singie-handed, until 
they had obtained the promise of assistance 


| coldly and tardily yielded by Elizabeth. 


But we must refer the reader to the original 
work. Elizabeth had not yet forgiven Knox, 
the “ Monsterous Regiment,” his work against 
female sovereigns—which, by the by, Mary 
afterwards good-naturedly placed under her 
notice, to draw her displeasure upon Knox. His 
letter to Cecil, deprecating her displeasure, the 
original of which has been found in the State- 
Paper Office, is written in the manly and fearless 


style which characterised the Reformer. 

“I am become so odious to the Queen’s grace, and to 
her Council, that the mention of my name is unpleasing 
in their ears; but yet I will not cease to offer myself, 
requiring you, in God’s name, to present to the Queen’s 
grace this my letter, smelling nothing of flattery, anc, 
therefore, I hope it shall be the more acceptable. Why, 
that either her Grace, either that the faithful in her 
realm should repute me as an enemy, [ know no Just 
cause. One thing I know, that England by me this day 
hath received no hurt—yea, it hath received, by the power 
of God working in me, that benefit which yet to none in 
England is known, neither yet list I to boast of the same ; 
only this will I say, that, when England and the nsurped 
authority thereof was enemy to me, yet was I friend to 
it, and the fruit of my friendship saved the Borders in their 
greatest necessities. My eyes have long looked to a per- 
petual concord betwixt these two realms, the occasion 
whereof is most present, if you shall move your hearts un 
feignedly to seek the same, . . . . The common bruit 
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| doubt not, carrieth unto you the troubles that be lately 
here risen for the controversy in religion. The truth is, 
that many of the nobility, the most part of barons and 
gentlemen, with many towns and one city, have put to 
their hands to remove idolatry and the monuments of 
the same, The Reformation is somewhat violent, because 
the adversaries be stubborn; none that professeth Christ 
Jesus with us usurpeth anything against the authorities, 
neither yet intendeth to usurp, unless strangers be brought 
in to subdue and bring in bondage the liberties of this 
poor country ; if any such thing be espied, I am uncer- 
tain what shall follow,” 

An animating episode from this original por- 
tion of the history, is all upon which we can 
venture. The men of Dundee detested the 
Bishop of Moray, as the chief instrument in the 
barbarous martyrdom of Walter Miln. ‘They 
seem to have been determined to inflict ‘“ wild 
justice” upon the profligate prelate with their 
own hands; and the leaders of the Congre- 
gation, still assembled at Perth, found it neces- 
sary to protect him from the popular vengeance 
by offering to mix their followers with his ser- 
vants. He accepted the offer, but his answer 
came too late— - 

Before this answer arrived, the citizens of Dundee had 
seized their weapons, and rushed forward to the abbey, 
followed by Knox and their chief magistrate, who in vain 
attempted to restrain them. It Was the earnest wish of 
the Reformer and of the leaders of the Protestants, to 
save both the palace and the abbey; and in this they at 
first so far succeeded, that nothing but the images were 
pulled down; Argile and Murray then drew off the mul- 
titude, and, receiving intelligence in the evening that the 
Queen Regent meditated to garrison Stirling, and pre- 
occupy the passes of the Forth, so as to prevent a junction 
between the northern reformers and their Lowland breth- 
ren, these two leaders made a rapid night march, took 
possession of the town, and, according to the expression 
then commonly used, purged it of idolatry. Their absence 
was fatal tu Scone. Some of the poor, in hope of spoil, 
and others with a lingering wish of vengeance, returned 
on the morrow, and began to prowl about the abbey— 
the Prelate in the interval had barricaded his mansion, 
his servants had armed themselves, and a citizen of Dun- 
dee, approaching near the “Girnel,’’ or granary, was 
thrust through with a rapier by one reported to be a son 
of the Prelate. In a moment all was tumult—the air 
rung with shouts and cries of vengeance—the story flew 
to Perth—a multitude, which no power could control, 
attacked the ecclesiastical palace and the abbey—and, 
within a few hours, both were in flames. Many, even of 
the most zealous of the brethren, lamented this destruc- 
tion, and Knox appears personally to have exerted him- 
self to prevent it; but an aged matron who stood by, 
viewed the scene with exultation and thankfulness— 
‘* Now,” said she, “I see that God's judgments are just, 
and none can save where he will punish ; since ever I 
can remember aught, this place hath been nothing else 
than a den of profligates, where these filthy beasts, the 
friars, have acted in darkness every sort of sin, and spe- 
cially that most wicked man the bishop; if all knew 
what I know, they would see matter for gratitude, but 
none of offence.” 

Mr Tytler cannot be accused of any bias to- 
wards the Great Reformer ; yet he rigidly follows 
the truth of history, so frequently violated by 
other historians, in acquitting Knox and the 
leaders of the Reformation of those acts of 
spoliation and barbarous dilapidation with which 
their memories are charged. 

The purpose now avowed by the Congrega- 
tion was the establishment of the true gospel 
within the kingdom ; and, no longer contented 


with liberty of worship for themselves, they 
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demanded the removing of superstition and 
idolatry from the land ; but, so intimately are 
civil and religious liberty allied, that, when 
Cecil pressed the Lords of the Congregation 
upon the delicate point of their alleged rebel- 
lious designs, Knox, the soul and life of the con- 
federation in all that was pure or noble in its 
objects, disdained to conceal his sentiments and 
views. A letter, in his handwriting, in the State- 
Paper Office, signed by Argyle, Glencairn, the 
Lord James, Boyd, Ochiltree, and other leaders 
of the Congregation, contains the following 
spirited and remarkable avowal :— 

‘** True it is,” they observe, “ that as yet we have made 
no mention of any change in authority; neither yet hath 
any such thing entered in our hearts, except that extreme 
necessity compel us thereto. But, perceiving that France, 
the Queen Regent here, together with her priests and 
Frenchmen, pretend nothing else but the suppressing of 
Christ’s Evangile, the maintenance of idolatry, the ruin 
of us, and the utter subversion of this poor realm, we 
are fully purposed to seek the next remedy — to withstand 
their tyranny; in which matter we unfeignedly require 
your faithful counsel and furtherance at the Queen and 
Council's hands, for our assistance.” 

An original letter from Cecil to the Pro- 
testant Lords, is one of the most choice pieces of 
long-headed policy that ever fell under our eyes. 
In this letter, he invites them to maintain the 
struggle, but without committing his mistress:— 

‘* Ye know,” said he, “ your chief adversaries, the 
Popish kirkmen, be noted wise in their generation; they 
be rich also, whereby they make many friends—by their 
wit with false persuasions, by their richness with cor- 
ruption, As long as they feel no sharpness, they be bold; 
but, ifthey be once touched with fear, they be the greatest 
cowards. In our firs: Reformation here, in King Henry 
VIIL. his time, although in some points there was 
oversight for the help of the ministry and the poor; yet, 
if the prelacy had been left in their pomp and wealth, 
the victory had been theirs, I like no spoil, but I allow 
to have good things put to good uses, as to the enriching 
of the crown, the help to the youth and the nobility, the 
maintenance of ministry in the church, of learning in 
schools, and to relieve the poor members of Christ, being 
in body and limbs impotent.” 


This is important advice to Church Reformers 
of all times. 

As a specimen of Mr Tytler’s power of seizing 
and depicting character, we may here select his 


portrait of the Lord James :— 

Elizabeth, and still more, her able Minister Cecil, had 
their eye upon another and a very different person, the 
Lord James, natural son of James V., and regarded, even 
at this time, when he had not completed his twenty-sixth 
year, as the most influential man in the Congregation. 
There is every reason to believe that his attachment to 
the principles of the Reformation was sincere, and that 
at first he proposed no other end in taking 80 prominent 
a lead, than to procure liberty of conscience, and the free 
exercise of his religion for himself and his adherente, 
But personal ambition and the love of power were deeply 
planted in Murray's character—his mind was one of no 
ordinary cast, and when he began to busy himself in 
public life, a very short period sufficed to make him feel 
his talents, and take pleasure in the eminence they con- 
ferred upon him. Ednecated for the church, first in his 
own country, and afterwards at the schools in France, he 
acquired habits of study, and a cultivation of mind 
superior to the barons by whom he was surrounded, 
He had early attached to himself some of those able and 
unscrupulous men, who at this time were to be found in 
the professions of the law, or in the church—men who 
combined the craft and intrigue of civilized life, with the 
ferocity of a still feudal age; but, whilst he used their 
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assistance, his ewn powers of application were so great 
as scarcely to require it. His acquaintance with European 
politics, superior to most of those with whom he acted, 
enabled him to transact business, and conduct his cor- 
respondence with uncommon clearness, brevity, and pre- 
cision. His knowledge of human nature was profound. 
He possessed that rapid intuitive insight into the disposi- 
tions of those with whom he acted, which taught him to 
select with readiness, and toemploy with success, those 
best calculated to carry forward his designs ; and it was 
his peculiar art to appear to do nothing, whilst, in truth, 
he did ail, There was a bluntness, openness, and honesty 
about his manner, which disarmed suspicion and dis- 
posed men to unbosom themselves to him with equal 
readiness and sincerity; yet, when the conference was 
ended, they were often surprised to find that the confidence 
had been altogether on one side—they had revealed their 
own purposes, and Murray, with all his apparent frank- 
ness, had betrayed none of his secrets. There is, perhaps, 
no kind of man more dangerous in public life, than he 
who conceals matured purposes, under a negligent and 
careless exterior. If to this we add, that his talents in 
war were of a superior order—that he was brave, almost 
to rashness, that his address was dignified, and his coun- 
tenance noble and kingly, we shall be at no loss to com- 
prehend the extraordinary influence which he had ac- 
quired, not only over his own party, but in England and 
on the Continent. 

It is not, however, Murray, but Knox, who is 
the prominent character of this middle period 
of the Reformation. The undaunted spirit of 
the great Reformer never shone so brightly as in 
the season of adversity. His courage and high 
principles were, of themselves, earnests of suc- 
cess to the cause which he espoused, even in the 
darkest periods. After the disasters of the army 
of the Congregation at Leith, when “ the Queen 
Regent, sitting on the ramparts, welcomed her 
victorious soldiers, and smiled to see them 
loaded with the homely and multifarious plunder 
of the houses of her poor citizens,” the leaders 
precipitately retreated from the capital ; and Knox 
resumed at Stirling a sermon commenced in 
Edinburgh, in which he encouraged the falter- 
ing spirits of the Protestants in strains of per- 
suasive eloquence and high-toned enthusiasm, 
which never yet failed where the object has been 
truth. He concluded thus :— 

I no more doubt that this our dolour, confusion, and 
fear, shall be turned into joy, honour, and boldness, than 
I doubt that God gave victory to the Israelites over the 
Benjamites, after they were twice with ignominy repulsed 
and driven back. Be assured, he concluded, with that 
fervour of expression and manner which gave weight and 
entrance to every syllable—this cause, whatever becomes 
of us and our mortal carcases, shall, in despite of Satan, 
prevail in this realm of Scotland. It is the eternal truth 
of God, and, however for the time oppressed, must in 
the end be t:iumphant.* 

Action followed exhortation, and the cause of 
the Reformation advanced and triumphed from 
that day. 

This portion of Scottish history—the struggle, 
the civil war in fact, between the Lords of the 
Congregation, finally supported by troops from 
England, andthe Queen Regent, aided by troops 
from France—which was only terminated by the 
death of the Queen, is illustrated by many ori- 
ginal documents ; as is the subsequent period, by 
the correspondence of Throckmorton, the English 
ambassador at the court of France, with his 


sovereign in England. The private character 


* Knox’s History, p. 210, 














and position of Qaeen Mary, just become the 

widow of the Dauphin, and the policy of Eliza- 

beth and her ministers, are shewn in a striking 
light. But we have a duty to our readers as 

well as to our author; and the original and 

novel is not always the most important portion 

of a historical work. 

The first interview between Mary and Knox 
after her arrival in Scotland, ought to form 
apart of the manual of princes. Of the gra 
phic scenes and dramatic interviews which are 
recorded in this volume as taking place be- 
tween the QJueen and the stern Reformer, when 
summoned to answer to her for his bold inter. 
ference in what she considered her own personal 
affairs, as well as in matters of State, we sha!l 
notice but one, which followed upon Knox hav. 
ing delivered a passionate discourse upon the 
coldness and defection of the Protestant nobi- 
lity, and also touching the Queen’s rumoured 
marriage with Darnley. 

As soon as he could be heard, Knox attempted to de- 
fend himself, affirming that, in the pulpit, he was not 
master of himself, but must obey His commands who 
had bade him speak plain, and flatter no flesh; as for 
the favours which had been offered to him, his vocation, 
he said, was neither to wait in the courts of princes, nor 
in the chambers of ladies, but to preach the gospel. 
‘*T grant it so,” reiterated the Queen ; ‘* but what have 
you to do with my marriage, or what are you within the 
commonwealth ?” “A subject born within the same,” 
said the Reformer; “ and albeit, madam, neither Baron, 
Lord, nor belted Earl, yet hath God made me, how ab- 
ject soever in your eyes, a useful and profitable member, 
As such, it is my duty, as much as that of any one of the 
nobility, to forewarn the people of danger ; and, therefore, 
what I have said in public, I here repeat to your own 
face. Whenever the nobility of this realm shall so far 
forget themselves as to consent that you shall be subject 
to an unlawful husband, they do as much as in them 
lieth to renounce Christ, to banish the truth, betray the 
treedom of the realm, and, perchance, may be but cold 
friends to yourself.”’ 

This new attack brought on a still more passionate 
burst of tears; and Mary, who could scarcely be appeased 
by the soothing speeches of the Laird of Dun, com- 
manded Knox to quit the apartment. In obeying this, 
a scene occurred which was strikingly characteristic. 
The Reformer, passing into the outer chamber, found him- 
self shunned and avoided by the nobles of the court, who 
looked strangely on him, as if they had never known him 
before. His temper was not, however, of the kind to be 
cast down by the desertion of these summer friends, and, 
observing a circle of the ladies of the Queen’s household 
sitting near, in their gorgeous apparel, he could not de- 
part without a word of admonition. ‘* Ah, fair ladies,” 
said he, between jest and earnest, “‘ how pleasant were 
this life of yours, if it should ever abide, and then in the 
end we might pass to heaven with this gear! But fie 
on that knave, Death—that will come whether ye will 
or not; and when he hath laid on the arvest, then foul 
worms will be busy with this flesh, be it never so fair 
and tender, and the silly soul, I fear, shall be so feeble 
that it can neither carry with it gold, garnishing, tar- 
gating, pearl, nor precious stones.”* In the midst of 
these speeches, the Laird of Dun came out of the Queen 8 
cabinet, and requested him to go home; nor does it ap- 
pear that Mary took any further notice of his officious 
and uncalled-for interference with her marriage. 


Mr Tytler entertains a strong, and, we admit, 
a@ very natural prepossession for Queen Mary, 





* Knox, p. 361. “ He merrily said.” ‘The speech + 
in the very vein of Hamlet. ‘“‘ Get ye to my lady’s cham- 
ber, and tell her, let her paint an inch thick, to this fa- 
your she must come— Make her laugh at that.” 
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and consequent dislike of the duplicity and bases 
ness of the crooked policy of the English Queen 


and her pliant ministers. He also insinuates 
stronger suspicions of the ambitious designs 
which Murray pursued, by crooked ways, than 
we consider to be warranted by authentic his- 
tory ; but he at the same time does justice to 
the motives and character of Knox. In the in- 


trigues to prevent the unhappy marriage of Mary 
with Darnley, he says that Murray and his 
party among the nobles, merely raised the cry of 
“Church in danger,” to cover their own de- 
signs. Yet, in the character of Darnley, there 
was enough to justify the opposition of Murray 
to the impending, ill-starred marriage, superior 
to motives of merely selfish ambition. ‘To the 
stern sincerity of Knox he does ample jus- 
tice. 


To the stern uncompromising mind of this Reformer, 
the mass was idolatry ; so long as it maintained its place 
in the Queen’s private chapel, he believed that the Pro- 
testant faith was in danger, and that, in permitting its 
use, the preachers and the people committed a deadly 
sine Murray had always contended for the right of the 
Queen to have the private exercise of her religion. Knox 
had as obatinately denied it. He contended that, by the 
word of God, and the laws of the land, every priest who 
dared to celebrate, and every person who ventured to at- 
tend, the mass, was obnoxious to capital punishment; and 
he evidently considered that the sufferance of the ‘ idol,” 
under any circumstances, was a direct infringement upon 
the rights and the security of the national religion. He 
is to be judged, therefore, by a different standard from 
that which must be applied to his ambitious and potent 
ally. Murray was the slave of private ambition : his 
paramount desire evidently was to retain the great power 
which he possessed ; and in his efforts to effect this, he 
repeated the same game which ambition has so often 
played; he masked his selfish projects under a zeal tor 
religion, Knox, on the other hand, however fierce, dic- 
tatorial, and even unscrupulous as to means, was per- 
fectly honest. No Church piunder can be traced to his 
hands; no pensions from England or France secured his 
seryices, nor is there the slightest evidence, (at least I 
have discovered none,) that at any time he pursued a 
scheme of personal aggrandisement, separate from that 
spiritual authority which attached itself to him as the 
great leader of the Reformation. His character was 
great, irregular, and imperfect. His views were often 
erroneous. In his mind many subjects assumed an undue 
importance and magnitude, whilst others, especially those 
connected with the practical influence of the gospel upon 
the heart and conduct, were often neglected or forgotten. 
But, in his public career, he was consistent, fearless, sin- 
cere; the single object to which he devoted himself was 
to establish, on a sure foundation, what he believed to 
be the only true faith—the only form of worship consist- 
ent with the declarations of Scripture, and the glory 
of God. It is needless to point out to what a height 
this raises him above Murtay, Argile, Lethington, 
and the crowd of venal barons by whom he was sur- 
rounded. 


From the perusal of Mr Tytler’s earlier vo- 
lumes, we could scarcely have predicted this rigid 
impartiality. 

The fifth chapter of the history—which, open- 
ing with the arrival of Mary in Scotland, and 
closing with her marriage, is very long and stir- 
ring—is peculiarly rich in facts and illustrations, 
not all of equal value certainly, but yet such 
as gratify the more curious student, while they 
assist the philosopher who searches deeper than 
the surface for the secret motives and hidden 





springs of great movements. Those who would 
learn how much new matter has been dragged 
to light for the first time, would however re- 
quire to compare Mr Tytler’s narrative with 
the details of Keith, Hume, Robertson, and Sir 
Walter Scott, who has also added to the authen- 
tic history of Scotland ; a degree of pains which, 
we fear, few will be disposed to take. 

As a fair specimen of Mr Tytler’s’style of nar- 
rative, we select the following passage, enriched 
with new facts, original illustrations, and teem- 
ing with events. An interview between the loving 
Queens had been projected, from motives of po- 
licy, on the part of Mary, who both desired to 
be declared heir to the crown of England, and to 
secure Elizabeth’s approbation of her marriage. 
It dues not seem probable that the meeting was 
ever sincerely desired by Elizabeth :— 


All things being thus in readiness for the interview, 
and Mary leoking forward to it with the ardent and 
sanguine feelings which belonged to her character, an 
unexpected obstacle arose from the quarter of France. In 
that country, the religious and political struggle between 
the Romish party and the Protestants suddenly assumed 
a more fierce and sanguinary aspect; and the Queen of 
England, who steadily supported Coligni and the Pro- 
testants, resolved to remain for the whole summer at 
home, to watch the proceedings of the league which 
France, Spain, Savoy, and Rome had organized against 
the common cause of the Retormation. It may, indeed, 
be doubted, whether Elizabeth was ever sincere in her 
wish to have a meeting with Mary. It is, at least, cere 
tain that she readily seized this cause of delay, and in 
July despatched Sir Henry Sidney into Scotland, to defer 
the interview of the two Queens till the ensuing summer. 
Mary received Sidney with expressions of unfeigned dis- 
appointment and sorrow. She listened to his embassy, 
as he himself reports, *‘ with watery eyes ;” and Mar 
and Lethington assured him, that, had she not already 
found a vent for her passionate grief in her private cham- 
der, the expression of it would have been still more vio- 
lent. It is evident that her heart was intent upon this 
object, and the delay may have caused a painful suspicion 
of the sincerity of the English Queen, for whose sake she 
had already made no inconsiderable sacrifices, Yet the 
message of Elizabeth was warm and cordial. She assured 
Mary that to have seen her dear sister that summer was 
her earnest desire; that she now delayed the meeting with 
the utmost reluctance, and had so fully determined to 
enjoy her company in the spring, that she had sent by 
Sidney her confirmation of the treaty for the interview, 
leaving it to her to fix upon any days between the 20th 
of May and the last of August. Mary was re-assured, 
and would instantly have accepted the treaty and named 
the day of meeting ; but most of her Council being ab- 
sent, Lethington thought it prudent to delay, and pro. 
mised within a month to send her final resolution. 

The Queen, relieved from this anxiety, now resolved 
to visit the northern partsof her dominions; and, follow- 
ing her own inclination rather than the advice of her 
Council, made preparations for her progress as far as 
Inverness; but, before she set out, a Jesuit arrived in 
Scotland with a secret message from the Pope, So vio- 
lent at this time was the feeling of the commen people 
against any intercourse with Rome, that Mary did not 
dare to receive him openly; but, whilst the Protestant 
nobles were at the sermon, Lethington conveyed him by 
stealth into the Queen’s closet. ‘I'he preacher, however, 
was more brief than usual in his discourse ; and the Earl 
of Mar, coming suddenly into the antechamber, had 
nearly discovered the interview ; so that the Papal envoy 
was smuggled away by the Marys with much speed and 
alarm, yet not before Randolph had caught a glimpse of 
“a, strange visage,” which filled him full of suspicion, 
“ '’beeffect of his legation,”’ says this ambassador, * was 
to know whether she could send yate the Geueral Council, 
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(he meansthe Council of Trent, then sitting,) and he was 
directed to use his influence to keep her steadfast in her 
religion ; so at least the Secretary assured him ; but he 
believed there was more under this commission than he 
or Lethington were permitted to see, The messenger, 
who was a Bishop, narrowly escaped; for no sooner was 
it known that a Papal emissary had dared to set his foot 
in Scotland, than his death was resolved on ; and nothing 
saved him but the peremptory remonstrance of Mar. 
Mary now set out on her progress northward, accom- 
panied by most of her principal nobles. At Aberdeen, 
she waa met by the Earl of Huntly, the head of the 
Romish party, and the great rival of Mar. This noble- 
man was nearly allied to the Duke of Chastelherault, by 
the marriage of his eldest son, Lord Gordon, to the 
daughter of Hamiltou ; and boty Huntly and the Duke, 
although separated by difference of religious faith, were 


jealous of the power of Mar, and enemies to the strict 


amity with England. Huntly, indeed, had felt keenly the 
neglect and want of confidence with which he had been 
treated by the Queen. She had received with coldness 
the advances made by him and his party, immediately 
after the death of her husband; his offer to re-establish 
the ancient religion on her arrival in her dominions had 
been repelled; although he held the high office of Chan- 
cellor, and sat in the Privy Council, his influence was 
merely nominal ; and, which cut deeper than all, he dis- 
covered that Mar intended to possess himself of the Earl- 
dom of Murray, an extensive and opulent appanage, of 
which he, for many years back, had enjoyed the revenues 
and wielded the power. Shortly before this, one of his 
sons, Sir John Gordon, having a private feud with Lord 
Ogilvy, had attacked and desperately wounded this noble. 
man in the streets of the capital. The assailant being 
seized and imprisoned, broke from his confinement and 
fled to his estates. Mary wis exasperated; but the elo- 
guence of the Countess, his mother, assuaged her 
resentment, and brought her son to reason, The offerder 
appeared before his sovereign,and was ordered to Ward in 
the castle of Stirling. When on his 10ad thither, he 
again repented of his submission, escaped from his 
guards, and, gathering a thousand horsemen, bid defiance 
to the royal power. Such was the state of things, when 
Huntly heard of the Queen's resolution to visit his coun- 
try, accompanied by Mar and her principal nobility. 
He had long envied the influence of that Earl with the 
Queen; and, being strong in friends, and possessed of al- 
most soveleign authority in those northern districts, he 
seems to have had the temerity to believe that the mo- 
ment had arrived when a revolution might be accom- 
plished, which would rid him ef his rival, and place in 
his hands the chief power of the Government. But 
Mary suspected his practices, and dreaded his ambit'on, 
On being pressed by him to visit his house at Strathbogy, 
of which the magnificence rivalled her own palaces, she 
declined paying that honour to the father of a rebel ; and, 
pushing forward to the castle of Inverness, where it was 
her intention to remain for some time, she found its gates 
insolently shut against her. On the place being sum- 
moned, it was answered by the captain, a retainer of 
Huntly’s, that, without the orders of Lord Gordon, for 
whom he held it, the castle should not be given up. 
This was open rebellion; and Mary, having raised the 
force of the country, prepared to carry the place by as- 
sault, On this occasion, the Queen evinced something of 
the warlike spirit of her ancestors. Instead of lamenting 
that she had engaged in a journey so fall of peril, ‘ she 
repented she was not a man, to know what life it was to 
lie all night in the fields, or walk the rounds with a jack 
and knapscull.’’ Her military aspirations, however, 
were not gratified by an actual siege; the captain hav- 
ing surrendered, was hanged; and Mary, although in- 
formed that Huntly watched to intercept her in the woods 
on the banks of the Spey, advanced against him, crossed 
the river without seeing an enemy, and returned at the 
head of three thousand men to Aberdeen, There was a 
romance and danger about the expedition, which pleased 
the Queen, and awakened some knightly enthusiasm in 
Randolph, the English envoy, who accompanied her. 
«“ What desperate blows,” says he, in his letter to Cecil, 





“woald that day have been given, when every man 
should have fought in sight of so noble a Queen and so 
many fair ladies, our enemies to have taken theun from 
us, and we to save our honours and not to be bereft of 
them, your Honour may easily imagine,” | 

The fate of Huntly and his family is well- 
known, and also the farther advance of Murray’s 
fortunes and the Protestant cause upon their 
merited ruin. By the time that Mary returned 


to the capital, 

War had begun (tc use the words of Secretary Maitland) 
between the two countries of the earth which, next to 
her own, were most dear to her, France and England, 
being descended ot the blood of both of them by her 
father, and one of them by her mother. France was 
ready to urge her by the love she bore her relatives 
there, by the recollections of her early education in that 
country, and by the ties of a cominon faith, not to desert 
her friends when her assistance might be of essential 
benefit, Elizabeth, on the other hand, explained, by her 
ambassador, the causes which compelled her to send an 
army into France. The French King’s subjects in Nor. 
mandy had urged her, she said, to relieve them from the 
unjust tyranny of the House of Guise; and as that 
monarch was unable to give them assistance, she had 
entered into a treaty with the Prince of Condé, by which 
it was agreed he should receive support both in forces 
and money. 

When Randolph communicated this information to 
Mary, she did not dissemble her sorrow, nor conceal her 
affection for her uncles, ‘“ This,” said she, * I must 
say in their defence :—I believe them to be true subjects 
to their prince, and that they do no more than execute 
his orders ; but,’? she added, “ that she was not so 
unreasonable as to condemn those who differed from her in 
opinion—still less was she inclined, on their account, to 
abate anything of the friendship she felt for his mistress, 
the Queen of England.” (2d Nov, 1562.) It was, in truth, 
scarcely possible for Elizabeth to entertain at thig moment 
any serious fears of Mary’s intrigues in France, when we 
find Randolph assuring Cecil, that she heard almost as 
seldom trom that country as the King of Muscovy. 

Mary was at this time high in favour with the 
English ambassador; nor is it easy to believe 
that his change of opinion was not produced by 
her change of conduct, and his farther observ- 
ation discovering her to be a dissembler, as 
willing, if not so able, as his natural liege lady. 
The secret emissary of the Pope, received a few 
months before, under whose mission there was 
more than either Lethington or Randolph were 
permitted to see, must have caused a strong 
sensation among the Protestants, and extenuates 
the constant suspicion entertained of Mary,andthe 
violence of Knox, of whom—while the cause was 
daily gaining strength from the fall of Huntly, 
the friendship of England, and Mary’s partiality 
to her natural brother Murray—Mr Tytler re- 
marks— 

It was only to be regretted that the conduct of Knox, 
and the more violent of his brethren, occasionally excited 
feelings of resentment when there was a predisposition to 
peace, and that his endeavours to secure the triumph of 
his party (honest and disinterested as they undoubtedly 
were) were not always accompanied by sound discretion 
or Christian love, Even Randolph, their partial friend, 
was shocked by the manner in which the preachers prayed 
for the Queen. “ They pray,” says he, in his letter to 
Cecil, “that God will keep us from the bondage of 
strangera; and for herself, as much in effect as that God 
will either turn her heart or send her short life.”’ 

It is to be held in memory that Randolph was 
now writing to a court where the royal person and 
prerogatives were regarded as something far more 
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satred than religion. We cannot forbear quoting 
the characteristic scene upon which the above 
remarks are founded. The interview between the 
Qneen, and the boldest of Christian democrats, 
took place, as is ascertained by Mr Tytler, from 
a manuscript letter of Randolph’s, upon the 16th 
Nec. 1562, Upon the previous Sunday, Knox had 
inveighed sore against the Queen’s dancing, 
and exercising herself little in godliness; and the 
report thereof being brought her, she sent for 
him :— 


News having arrived about this time of the restora- 
tion of peace to France, the Queen, who took a deep in- 
terest in her uncles, was disposed to be merry ; and the 
court, reflecting the countenance of the Prince, was much 
occupied in masques and dancing; but to the news of 
peace were added suspicions of an intended persecution 
of the Protestants, by the Guises ; and Knox, grieving for 
his brethren, and scandalized at the prevailing gaieties, 
fulminated a complaint in the pulpit against the igno- 
rance, tyranny, and malevolence of princes. His words 
were meant chiefly to apply to the Guises, but he was 
reported to have spoken irreverently of his Sovereign, and 
brought before her to answer for his attack. His defence, 
which he has himself preserved in his history, was cal- 
culated rather to aggravate than extenuate the provoca- 
tion. “ Madam,”’ said he, “ this is oftentimes the just 
recompense which God gives the stubborn of the world, 
that because they will not hear God speaking to the com- 
fort of the penitent, and for amendment of the wicked, 
they are oft compelled to hear the false report of others, 
to their great displeasure. I doabt not that it came to 
the ears of Herod, that our master Jesus Christ called 
him a fox; but they told him not how odious a thing it 
was before God, to murder an innocent, as he had lately 
done before, causing to behead John the Baptist, to re- 
ward the dancing of a harlot’s daughter. If the re- 
porters of my words had been honest men, they would 
have repeated my words, and the circumstances of the 
same ; but because they would have credit in court, and 
wanting virtue worthy thereof, they needs must have 
somewhat to please your Majesty, if it were but flatteries 
and lies ; but such pleasure, if any your Majesty take in 
such persons, will turn to your everlasting displeasure ; 
for, Madam, if your own ears had heard the whole 
matter that [ treated, if there be in you any spark of the 
spirit of God, yea of honesty and wisdom, you would not 
justly have been offended with anything that I spake. 
And because you have heard their report, please your 
Majesty to hear myself rehearse the same, so near as 
memory will serve—(it was even next day after that the 
sermon Was made.) My text, Madam, was this, ‘ And 
now, O Kings, understand ! be learned, ye judges of the 
earth.’ After I had declared the dignity of kings and 
rulers, the honour wherein God has placed them, the 
obedience that is due unto them, being God's lieutenants, 
I demanded this question. But, oh, alas, what account 
shall the most part of princes make before that supreme 
judge, whose throne and authority so manifestly and 
shamefully they abuse? The complaint of Solomon is 
this day most true, that violence and oppression do 
occupy the throne of God here on this earth; for, whilst 
that murderers, bloodthirsty men, oppressors, and maie- 
factors, dare be bold to present themselves before kings 
and princes, and that the poor saints of God are banished 
and exiled, what shall we say, but that the devil hath 
taken possession in the throne of God, which ought to 
be a dread to all wicked doers, and a refuge to the inno- 
cent and oppressed ? And how can it be otherwise ’—for 
princes will not understand, they will not be learned as 
God commands them, but they despise God's law, his 
statutes and holy ordinances they will not understand, 
For in fiddling and flinging they are more exercised, 
than in reading or hearing God’s most blessed word ; 
and fiddlers and flatterers (which commonly corrupt 
youth) are more precious in their eyes, than men of 
wisdom and gravity, who, by wholesome admonitions, 
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may beat down in them some part of that vanity and 
pride wherein we are all born; but which in prinees 
takes deep root and strength by evil education,” 

‘“ Your words are sharp enongh even now,” said Mary; 
“and yet they were told me in another manner. You and 
my uncles are not of one religion, and I do not blame 
you for conceiving so ill an opinion of them; but for 
myself, if you disapprove of aught, come to myself, speak 
openly, and I shall hear you.’*—** Madam,” answered 
Knox, ‘‘I am assured that your uncles are enemies to 
God, and unto his Son Jesus Christ, and for the main- 
tenance of their own pomp and wordly glory, that they 
spare not to spill the blood of many innocents, and, 
therefore, I am assured, their enterprises shall have no 
better success than others have had, who before them 
have done as they do now.” A melancholy story soon 
after occurred, which, in some measure, justified Knox in 
his ceasure of the licentious manners of the Court. 


The story is that of Chartellet, which Mr 
Tytler relates as favourably to Mary as he can ; 
yet he thus concludes :— 

On the scaffold, instead of having recourse to his 
missal or breviary, he drew from his pocket a volume of 
Ronsard, and, reading the poet’s hymn to death, resigned 
himself to his fate with gaiety and indifference, It was 
a lamentable spectacle; men blamed, but, at the same 
time, pitied him, They had not forgotten the recent 
flight of Captain Hepburn, who had behaved with brutal 
indelicacy to Mary; it seemed strange, that, within a 
short time, two such outrageous insults should have been 
offered; and some did not scruple to blame the indiscri- 
minate condescension of the Queen, whose love of admir- 
ation made her sometimes forget the dignity and reserve 
which are so sure a protection of female purity, 

The volume closes with the marriage of Mary 
and Darnley, whose petulance, imbecility of un- 
derstanding, and arrogant violence of manner, 
as depicted by Randolph, and other contempo- 
rary writers, draw forth no pointed comment 
from the historian. The account of the charac- 
ter of Darnley, and the infatuated attachment 
of the Queen, transmitted by the English envoy, 
are described as distorted misrepresentations. 
There can, indeed, be no doubt that they were 
coloured by the new medium through which 
Mary’s conduct was viewed ; but it is equally evi- 
dent that the discontent with the projected union 
was both deepand wide-spread, and grounded upon 
what appeared very sufficient causes. In this 
particular portion of the history, Mr Tytler, we 
think, sometimes plays rather the part of the un- 
conscious advocate of the beleaguered Queen, the 
victim of wanton opposition, than the impartial 
historian, judging every action by calm and dis- 
passionate reason. In her headstrong will he sees 
nothing amiss; and in the grave apprehensions 
of the Protestant party for the safety of reli- 
gion, and the internal peace of the kingdom, 
only subservience to England, or the captious 
opposition of factious interests. 

To the volume a variety of proofs and illus. 
trations are appended, consisting either of un- 
printed letters found in the State-Paper Office, 
or such as have been incorrectly printed. They 
chiefly relate to points of national history ; though 
a few are curious, as illustrations of the domestic 
manners of the age. One of those passages dée- 
scribes the quacking of Hamilton, the Primate of 
St Andrew’s, by the famous Italian physician Car- 
dan, who hung his patient by the heels for hours 
together, and dieted him with puppy dogs, until 
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the cure was completed, during which one devil 
was exorcised, and another obtained possession 
of the Bishop for nine years, when, wrote Ran- 
dolph merrily to Cecil, ‘“ he must either go to 
hell with his devil, or fall again into the old 
mischief, to poison the whole country with his 
false practices.” The description of an Irish 
envoy sent from the great O’Niel to the Earl of 
Argyle, and dispatched by Randolph to Cecil, 
is equally characteristic of the period, and pro- 
bably more true than the Bishop’s cure. The 
manner and behaviour of O'Niel himself was not 
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We have, though imperfectly, noticed Mr 
Tytler’s superiority to former historians, in facts 


_and illustrations, the result of diligent research, 


and the better means which he has obtained of 


| 


making extraordinary care and pains available. 


To the general reader, however, the chief value 


considered so extraordinary as the specimen of | 


the “ Wild Irish,” afforded by his gigantic am- 
bassador —‘* a man that exceedeth many in sta- 


ture. He walked a-foot out of Erland hither 
alone; his diet, by reason of the length of his 


journey, so failed him, that he was fain to leave 
his safron shirt in gage. ‘The rest of his ap- 
parel, such that the Earl, before he would give 
him audience, arrayed him new from the neck 


of the new volume rests on the grand moral point 
—the Reformation, and its developement, par- 
ticularly during the Regency of Mary of Guise. 
The civil war of that time was, in truth, a war of 
opinions—of principles, in contradistinction to 
the ambitions, cupidity, or love of revenge and 
conquest, which are the ordinary motives to war ; 
and we see enforced throughout the impressive 


lesson, that there never yet was a struggle for a 





downwards—for razcr he would none— his | 


lodging was the chimney, his drink aquavitae | 
and milk.” 


great principle which has not ultimately succeed. . 


ed, The Protestant Reformers ofScotlandbeganby 
demanding no more than the liberty of conscience 
and of private worship; which, if wisely and 
promptly conceded, might have left the Romish 
Church undisturbed for centuries. They were 
driven to arms to protect themselves from per- 
secution ; and the result of such a struggle is 


A sight of O’Niel’s despatches was | inevitable, whether the suffering party shall be 


sent to Cecil, as a curiosity in composition and | Catholic or Protestant. 


orthography. 
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J aM no gentleman—not T! 
No bowing, scraping thing! 
I bear my head more free and high 
Than titled count or king. 
I am no gentleman—not I! 
No, no, no! 
And only to one Lord on high 
My head I bow. 


I am no gentleman—not I! 
No smvoth and painted thing! 
And from wy heart without a die, 
My honest thoughts I fling. 
I am no gentleman—not I! 
No, no, no! 
Our stout John Knox was none—and why 
Should I be so? 


I am no gentlemanenot I! 
No cushion’d, cradled thing! 
In gay saloon, a butterfly, 
Some wax-doll Miss to wing. 
I am no gentleman—not I! 
No, no, no! 
No moth, to sport in fash'en’s eye, 
A Bond Street beau ! 








G MAN’S SONG. 


1 am no gentleman—not I! 
No bully, braggart thing ! 

With jockeys on the course to vie, 
With bull-dogs in the ring. 

I am no gentleman—not I! 
No, no, no! 9 

The working man might sooner die 
Than sink so low! 


I am no gentleman—not I! 
No star-and-garter’d thing ! 

My fathers filched no dignity 
By fawning to a king. 

I am no gentleman—rot I! 
No, no, no ! 

And to the wage of ,honesty 
My rank I owe. 


Iam no gentleman—-not I! 
No bowing, scraping thing! 
I bear my head more free and high 
Than titled count or king. 
I am no gentleman—not J! 
No, no, no! 
And thank the blessed God on high 
That made me so! 
J. 8. B. 





SONNET, WRITTEN IN INDIA. 


BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL. 


WHEN shall I pluck a heather-bell again ® 
When see the May-fiower dappling o'er the hedge ? 
When search for cresses at the mill-pool's edge, 
And cull the cowslip, gilding all the plain ? 
When shall my hands through leafy hazels reach 
For nutty clusters ?—when, midst whortle-beds 
Shall berries wild—more prized than plum or peach. 








My fingers stain, with purples, blacks, and reds ? 
I find no heather here; no hawthorns scent 
The sultry gale; no cresses fringe the brooks ; 


No cowslips stud the meads; nor in dim nooks 
Nestles the violet, in sweet content ; 

No hazels, rife with nuts; no berries (found 

In British woods) we meet on Indian ground, 
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JUSTICE IN IRELAND. 


Tue Earl of Roden—a bad politician and worse 
Irishman—in a speech which he made the other 
day at Belfast, said something about repealing the 
act of Catholic Emancipation. Wehave no doubt 
that he is quite in earnest about it, and that his 
mind has, fora considerabletime, been profoundly 
immersed in statesman-like speculation upon this 
very feasible project. So long ago as last June, 
his Lordship’s lay chaplain, and whilome his re- 
presentative, (when Lord Roden was the borough 
of Dundalk,) our countryman, by courtesy Cap- 
tain Gordon, assembled the eldersand prophetesses 
at Exeter Hall, to “argufythetopic’ in full conven- 
ticle. These pious folk, grown weary of waiting 
for the Millennium, which was to make all matters 
straight for the Tories, have selected this as the 
next best scheme in their repository for turning 
back the course of time to the point from which, 
as they imagine, Irish freedom first set out ; and 
one eminently zealous individual, a parson, even 
took the trouble of writing a pamphlet to persuade 
the Duke of Wellington that he ought to bear a 
hand in the good work. But the Duke has made 
no sign as yet of shaping his campaigns after the 
inspirations of Clapham Rise, or of picking a 
council of war out of the male tabbies who con- 
gregate at Exeter Hall. 

Many of his Grace’s party, however, as well as 
the “ decided” gentlewomen we speak of, have 
sanguine thoughts of pushing matters to this 
extremity, if not beyond it. The Quarterly 
Review sounded the trumpet last January, and 
promulgated the Christian edict that Ireland must 
either be converted forthwith to the Protestant 
faith, or served as the land of Canaan. For the 
glory of the Lord, these good people would make 
brief count of his creatures, even as the Spaniards 
who first undertook to Christianize Jamaica 
testified their reverence for the Apostles by 
hanging up the natives upon the trees of the 
island in batches of thirteen. Of a surety, Car- 
lists, of whatever age, or clime, or church, appear 
to be made of the self-same stuff both in heart 
and head. 

Even with more sober and wary politicians of 
that party, the repeal of Emancipation is only a 
question of time. They tell their friends to wait 
a while, and it will come about. That time 
will come,” said The Standard of the 25th of 
May last —“ that time will come, and is rapidly 
approaching; and its arrival can be retarded 
only by indiscreet precipitancy.” The editor 
of that paper has, we perceive, discreetly sup- 
pressed every allusion to the subject in his re- 
port of Lord Roden’s Belfast speech ; being still 
anxious, apparently, to prevent a premature 
explosion, but to let the overwhelming event 
come upon the poor, foredoomed Papists as a 
thief in the night. But come it certainly will ; 
or the Oracle at Blackfriars is no better than 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 

Such “ visions of glory” may appear laughable 





to men of a matter-of-fact way of thinking. But, 
in reality, the Repeal of Emancipation is an ob- 
ject to which the mind of every rational Tory, 
who seriously intends that Ireland shall be ruled 
according to the veritable maxims and precedents 
of his party, must of necessity revert. If he is 
resolved, as much as depends on him, that the 
tree shall never bear fruit, the method which 
common sense points out for effecting his pur- 
pose is to cut off the current of vegetation at the 
source, Ireland has nearly put off the abject 
coil in which, for ages, she had been compelled 
to move along the dust, too thankful when she 
was not made to writhe under the oppressors 
heel ; and she is even now pluming her wings 
for a flight. She cannot remain much longer in 
her present attitude, “half on foot, half flying,” 
and struggling between two opposite natures ; 
but must either svar aloft into the free and 
buoyant atmosphere of liberty, or become again 
the creeping, grovelling thing she was before. 
There is no middle stage at which the course of 
national regeneration can stand still. 

The Clapham sages, therefore, have reason on 
their side, according to the light that is in them. 
They must repeal Emancipation, or be content 
to see it carried forward to its otherwise certain 
and irresistible conclusions. Of course, they 
have calculated the depth to which the rising 
ark of Irish freedom must be submerged, in order 
to render the navigation of their sacred bark, in 
the same waters, secure or agreeable. Captain 
Gordon retains enough of his professional educa- 
tion to know that a collision with the dismantled 
hull of an enemy might be just as fatal as to run 
foul of her with all her canvass spread. ‘There 
is no safety to the surviving craft, unless she be 
sunk outright. For the present, it is true, they 
talk of merely repealing Emancipation, and put- 
ting Catholics out of Parliament. But this is 
only as a commencement ; for the repeal of the 
act of 1829, as tough a job of work as they may 
find it, will not answer their purpose at all. That 
“boon,” as it has been called, was not a free 
gift, bestowed from motives of generosity; it was 
granted because it would have been dangerous 
to keep it back any longer. The Catholics had 
nearly reached the point from which they could 
take the thing they asked ; and simply to replace 
them in such a position would be doing worse 
than nothing. It would only beget new O'Con- 
nells, and organize other Catholic Associations. 
“ Alter erit tum Typhis et altera que vehat Argo delec- 

tos heroas,”” 

Back, then, we must go to the last century, 
and take six or seven millions of Irigh Catholics 
back along with us, having their eyes blind- 
folded, and their necks outstretched to receive 
the yoke from which our fathers set them free. 
They have electoral rights ; at least the majority 
of their twelve judges have kindly left them a 


shadow of such rights. They are — of 
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real property, and are daily extending their ter- 
ritorial acquisitions ; while, in spite of depopula 
tors and “ Conservative Registration Societies,” 
they retain far the greatest share of the Jand in 
actual occupancy. The University, the liberal 
professions, the army, the magistracy, the police, 
and every avenue to social distinction and pre- 
eminence are open tothem. Is it proposed, then, 
leaving them in possession of all these points of 
vantage, merely to forbid their approach to the 
doors of Parliament? Or, 

‘* What, boots it at one gate to make defence, 

And at these others to let in the foe ?” 

No, surely ; this scotching of the snake is not 
all that is contemplated by those who talk of 
repealing Emancipation. They mean more than 
that. ‘They meditate a re-enactment ef the 
penal code in all itsrigour. They will quash the 
elective franchise, dispossess the Catholics of 
their estates and feofs, drive them out of the 
schools and learned professions, strip them of 
authority as magistrates, disarm them as soldiers 
and policemen, and reduce them again to the 
condition of hewers of wood’ and drawers of 
water to the party that claims the mastery over 
them. If these things do not enter within the 
scope of their plan, they are utter drivellers ; 
for by no other means—unless they should try 
that game at which “ two can play,” the process 
of extermination suggested by our High Church 
contemporary—is it possible to regain the ground 
they have lost. 

We are fearful that we may incur some portion 
of the ridicule which attends speculations so 
wild and chimerical, by making them the subject 
of serious comment. But the world must have 
learned, by this time of day, that a project is 
not the less likely, fur its extravagance, to be 
gravely entertained by the Tory party; and 
some notions which prevail avowedly and uni- 
versally amongst that party, seem not less pre- 
posterous or impracticable than these crude 
schemes and expectations, which we have deduced 
from the declarations of its most candid and 
open-mouthed adherents. 

What, for instance, can be more absurd than 
for a small fraction of the Jrish people to claim, 
by virtue of a name or profession, the right of 
administering, by and for themselves, all the 
duties and functions of the government, not only 
in its highest offices, but in the most humble and 
minute details of its management ? It is not alone 
that the Irish Tories, the most rapacious and im- 
pudent of the species, assume such a right ; but the 
leadersof the partyin Parliament—men who ought 
to know better, who do know better, and who 
have yet some character to lose—insist upon it in 
their behalf. This would be amazing, if we did 
not see the effective manner in which the arrogant 
demand has been heretofore enforced, to the ad- 
vantage of the whole Tory party. It is well 
known that two successive Irish administrations, 
formed with ungestionably good and friendly in- 
tentions towards that country, were thwarted in 
their designs by the clamorous assertion of such 
a right ; and that, by a weak acknowledgment of 





it, all the benefits which they honestly meant 
for the community, were turned to laughter and 
contempt. They were persuaded, by certain un- 
principled and intriguing knaves, whom they 
had unhappily admitted to their confidence, that 
they must carry on theGovernment by acaste; and 
that, because there is in Ireland, a Church Esta- 
blishment, resting upon an anomalous and unstable 
foundation, every other institution of the country, 
like the sheaves of the patriarchs, must bend in 
subservience to it, and prop up its supremavy. 
They acted upon the suggestions of such false 
counsellors—that the safety of this Church could 
not coexist with the appointment of Catholics to 
the offices of a civil magistrate, a crown lawyer, 
or a peace-officer ; that it could not be protected 
from aggression unless by a police exclusively 
Protestant; and that its doctrine, though founded 
on the immutable and eternal records of divine 
truth, must inevitably languish and become ex.. 
tinct, if Popery should receive the slightest en. 
couragement, in the form of lay patronage, con- 
ferred upon its votaries. Even the trial by jury, 
unless under the management and control of an 
Orange sheriff, was dreaded as an anti-Protestant 
institution; and as to municipal government 
being placed upon a popular basis, the very stones 
of the cathedrals cried out of the walls against 
it, and the pillars of the House of Lords answered 
them. Everything in short—justice, reason, 
truth, and public convenience—were made to 
give way to the false and hypocritical fears of 
men “ whose conscience is their maw.” 

This is just as if the parson of the parish, 
feebly supporting a bloated carcasson a miserable 
pair of spindle shanks, should issue a mandate 
requiring all persons, save his own beadles and 
followers, to absent themselves, not only from 
vestry meetings—where he presides, sui juris—- 
but also from the Town Hall, the custom house, 
and the Court—where he has no business at all 
—lest his tottering divinity might, peradven- 
ture, receive a jostle in the crowd. In vain 
should he represent that the business of the 
people would be transacted as well and faith- 
fully in their absence as if they had the per- 
sonal direction of it; for that he had taken 
especial care to entrust it to men of respectabi- 
lity and worth, incapable of sordid or selfish 
considerations, and who would, above all things, 
stand out of his way. He would be shoved aside; 
and so would every one that helped to sustain 
his ridiculous pretensions ; and, should he per- 
sist in enforcing obedience to his selfish cries, 
and beat away the people with his crutch, the 
evil which he apprehends might befall, and his 
portly figure be left sprawling in the mud, all 
the sooner on account of the unwise means taken 
to avert such a downfal. 

Now, to followup our comparison—the present 
Government, as far as it has gone, has taken upon 
itself the guardianship of this important but 
rickety personage, in a way, it seems, not very 
palatable to himself, but the on ° way in which 
he can be securely or effectually protected. It 
recommends and gently coerces him to stand 
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aside out of the very invidious position which he 
has taken up in the middle of the Queen’s high- 
way, and thus removes one of the strongest in- 
ducements which may have tempted the public 
to trip up his heels. The parson is protected 
in his church and in his glebe-house, where— 
provided the Lords will suffer it—he may yet 
“take the goods the gods provide him,” in 
peace, But allthe honourable, confidential, and 
lucrative appointments of which the Crown has 
the disposal, are no longer reserved, as outworks 
to his fortress, to be garrisoned by persons 
whose sole title to that exclusive advantage, con- 
sists in their professed attachment to the Church. 
It does not appear to Lord Mulgrave, or Lord 
Morpeth, or Lord John Russell, that the elec- 
tive franchise of the People is a part ané parcel 
of the Irish Church militant, or that conse- 
quently the registration of freeholders should be 
committed to none but churchmen. They seem 
to think that men may feel a concern for public 
justice and order, and be never the worse quali- 
fied to promote it, although, like Mr Goulburn, 
they may be unhappy enough to dissent from the 
Thirty-nine Artieles. Judges, therefore, and 
assistant barristers, sheriffs, magistrates, and 
police officers, of various ranks, have been placed 
in authority, who never took the sacrament in 
the two kinds ; and thus, as far as the executive 
government can effect such an object, the Pro- 
testant clergyman has been divested of a most 
unpopular attribute. He is no longer made a 
stalking-horse for jobbing place-hunters and 
monopolists—an obstacle to the fair and honest 
exercise of Ministerial confidence and favour. 
His name is not an excuse for debarring three- 
fourths of his countrymen from that share in the 
administration of the commonwealth to which, 
in every country that is really free, all the peo- 
ple have an equal right to aspire. Such, as it 
appears to us, is the just and irrespective policy 
of Lord Mulgrave’s government ; not asystem of 


odious preference, but of perfect impartiality, free | 


from all sectarian bias or distinction, and guided 
solely by a determination to select fit and worthy 
men for employments, without inquiring, or even 
wishing to know, what form of religious belief 
they are attached to. The great scandal of the 
Irish Government, in the eyes of the Tory party, 
consists in this—Hoe fonte derivata clades ; and 
for this, Mr O’Connell is complimented as the 
authorand adviser of allappointments which ema- 
nate from the patronage of the Lord Lieutenant. 

It is honouring that remarkable man very 
highly to give him the credit of such promotions ; 
and we hope he is duly thankful to the Tories 
for the pains they take incessantly, in Parlia- 
ment and by their publications, to impress the 
world with so exalted an opinion of his judicious 
and disinterested zeal. No persons labour more 
assiduously than they do, to commend him to the 
lasting affection and gratitude of his country. 
For, certainly, he would deserve more praise than 
even we, highly as we estimate his talents and 
respect his public services, are disposed to award 
him, if it were true, as the enemies of the 





Government have often alleged, that to his dis- 
crimination it is owing that Sandes has been 
made a bishop, Perrin a judge, O'Loghlen a 
Master of the Rolls, and Woulfe an attorney- 
general. Such names as these would be the 
strength and ornament of any Government to 
which they might be found attached. They were 
never seen in the muster-roll of Mr O’Connnell’s 
partisans or personal followers, when he fought the 
battle of agitation, sometimes, it may be, ‘‘ not 
wisely, but right well ;” and, if it was he who 
selected and pointed them out to the Government 
as the proper objects of its favour, it must have 
been, not on account of any private liking or 
obligation, but because he conscientiously be- 
lieved them to be, as they really are, the fittest 
and most deserving individuals who could have 
been placed in their respective situations. This 
would indicate a merit in Mr O'Connell which 
the Tories would be very loath to aseribe to 
him, and which, although we are far from think. 
ing him incapable of it, really does not belong to 
him, so far as regards the distribution of patron- 
age by the Earl Mulgrave. He has not a more 
direct influence in ordering the course of that 
nobleman’s administration, than has Lord Cle. 
ments, Mr Wyse, or any other respectable sup- 
porter of the Government. 

The Tories know this well enough. It is un- 
necessary to warn certain heads of that party 
against the “ pernicious consequence of believ- 
ing their own lies ;’ for they don’t believe them. 
Too happy would it make them to be able to 
‘« lay the flattering unction to their soul ;” for 
the actual state of the case gives them an infinite 
deal more of trouble and vexation than if they 
could, by any means, trace out the agency or 
interference of O'Connell, in the disposal of any 
public office of importance, His reign could 
not last for ever ; and the proofs (if they could 
bring any forward) of its existence might lead 
to its speedy downfal. But, in the rule adopted 
by Lord Mulgrave, and the practice framed 
upon it, they discern the beginning of a system 
that will last beyond the duration of a single 
life or a particular Administration—a system 
from which even they could not dare to commit 
any glaring deviations, though they should re- 
sume the reins of government to-morrow ; for 
it is too firmly established in the principles of 
justice and good sense, and has received too 
emphatically the stamp of public approbation, to 
render it safe for any future government to set 
it at naught. Lord Mulgrave has made but few 
appointments—none certainly on the popular side 
—against which a reasonable ground of objection 
could be taken. The men who have been selected 
for promotion stand, in point of personal and pro- 
fessional character, as high, and hold as respect- 
able a place in society, as any who might have 
had claims to similar distinctions under another 
regime. But the true and genuine impartiality 
apparent in those appointments, so different from 
the counterfeit sort by which the Cramptons, and 
Lloyds, and Goolds were preferred to honester 
men, has struck a panic into the old exclusion- 
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ists. It is a proof of sincerity, which they can- 
not contemplate with common patience. They 
see that the system of bullying, on their part, 
and of truckling and mystification on the part 
of the Government, is at an end; and hence 
that “ funereal howl over the carcass of Protest- 
ant Ascendancy,’” which, according to The Times, 
was set up by the Duke of Wellington in 1832, 
has swelled into 

“ A universal hubbub wild 

Of stunning sounds, and voices all confus’d.” 

It is no slight proof of the skill with which 
these accomplished conspirators against the pro- 
gress of an enlightened system of government, 
have planned their operations, that they have 
taken the field as the professed champions of 
the Protestant religion. That is a cause which 
can never lose its power, nor fail to gather adher- 
ents from among the generous and free spirits 
of Britain. Wise, therefore, in their generation, 
are these children of darkness and intrigue, to 
have set up so noble an ensign to sanctify their 
factious and envious proceedings. Nor is it a 
matter of surprise that many honest and worthy 
persons have been deluded by it; for great igno- 
rance still prevails asto the real state of thingsand 
merits of parties in Ireland, where the scene of 
their plot islaid. Notwithstanding the increased 
facility of intercourse and communication between 
the different parts of the United Kingdon, it is 
almost as true now, with respect to a large pro- 
portion of the English agricultural population, 
as it was when Swift alleged it, that, ‘ As to 
Ireland, they know little more of it than they do 
of Mexico, farther than that it is a country sub- 
ject to the King of England, full of bogs, in- 
habited by wild Irish Papists, who are kept in 
awe by mercenary troops, sent from thence ; 
and their general opinion is, that it were better 
for England if this whole island were sunk 
into the sea; for they have a tradition that 
every forty years there must be a rebellion in 
Ireland,”* 

The late Sir Joseph Yorke, who, we dare be 
sworn, never acquired the sentiment by study- 
ing the political writings of Swift, re-echoed, 
nearly totidem verbis, the humane and neigh- 
bourly wish that the waters might roll over the 
green fields of Erin; and there are, at this day, 
statesmen— such as the Trevors, Knatchbulls, 
et hoc pecus omne—in sufficient numbers, to shew 
how little alteration has taken place in vulgar 
minds, on the other points alluded to by the 
satirical Dean. The artful managers of the 
party gladly countenance the imposture, and ply 
their best industry to keep it alive. The gun- 
powder polemics of Wellington, the polished 
ferocities of Lyndhurst, the goodly glozings of 
Peel, and the fanatical pretences of Shaw and 
O’Sullivan, are only so many modes of feeding 
the popular delusion about the island inhabited 
by wild Irish Papists, who must be kept in awe 
by mercenary troops, and let blood once in forty 
years, for the glory of the Protestant religion. 





* Letter to Lord Chancellor Middleton in 1724, 





It is startling to think that Old Time wants but 
a few months of completing one of those quadra. 
gesimal cycles, and that we are rapidly approach. 
ing the fortieth year since the last great Rebe)- 
lion. 

The most grotesque, and not the least dis. 
gusting form in which this grand knavery has 
arrayed itself, is that assumed by certain per- 
ambulating divines, who go about periodically 
from town to town, through the length and 
breadth of Great Britain, preaching up a cru. 
sade against Popery. This is a new feature in 
the aspect of Tory politics. It was never 
dreamt of until the Catholics were made capable 
of enjoying civil rights, and the Government 
manifested a sincere desire to give effect to the 
law on that subject. 

While the Church was really in danger, being 
overlaid by the Beresfords, the Agars, the Joce- 
lyns, and the Rateliffs; when the Protestant 
religion was left to be carried on by curates, 

“¢ Passing rich on fifty pounds a-year ;” 

and a whistle from the prime minister could, in 
five minutes, assemble a full convocation of Irish 
dignitaries and pluralists in the Pump-room at 
Bath, or on the Steine at Brighton—then Popery 
was left to “ gang its gait.’ The sarcasm of 
Doctor Doyle was just. The Irish hierarchy 
cared not who fed the flock, while the fleece was 
in their hands. At that time, Mr Wilberforce 
was the enemy most feared and hated by Church- 
men; and Mrs Hannah More was even as the 
Scarlet Lady unto them. An itinerant parson, 
who should ramble aproad, insulting and disturb- 
ing the minds of the Catholics—those excellent 
subjects, who paid the tithes a thousand times 
more cheerfully than the Protestant farmer, 
and always voted with their landlords—would 
have been considered a worse offender than if he 
had committed the sin past praying for, of 
preaching extempore in his parish church. A 
clergyman might then subscribe to build ‘a 
Popish mass-house,” for that was politic ; but 
chill was the reception, and stern the greeting, 
in Episcopal halls, of the wight who patronised 
a Kildare Street school. 

Then Popery was indeed successfully at work, 
enlarging her border, and the watchmen of the 
Church slumbered on her towers ; for that which 
they most valued was untouched. ‘They did not 
even assume the decorum of hypocrisy, for 
they wanted no veil; nobody disputed with them 
or their friends the appropriation of the sweets of 
power and patronage; and secure possession 
made them frank and open. It is only since 
they fell upon evil days that they have taken the 
vital concerns of religion under their tutelage, 
and set themselves up to our admiring sympathy 
as zealously affected for the truth. They can- 
not any longer stand before the throne, inter- 
cepting the rays of royal confidence and favour 
from the heads of men as good as they; and 
this has made them pious. ‘This makes a peri- 
patetic preacher of the primate’s chaplain, and 
calls down that mighty polemic before the Lord, 
Bishop Philpotts, from the frowning heights of 
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orthodoxy, into Exeter Hall, where he is fain to 
rub his skirts to the disciples of Whitefield, and 
court the caresses of Irvingites and Sublapsarians. 
This makes him the justifier of the roving commis- 
sion of Nangle the Achilyte, and prepares him, if 
need shall be, to salute the brethren of Walker 
** with a holy kiss.” 

It is a bodeful conjunction when the high 
priest joins hands with the Samaritan, who goes 
not up to the temple to pay: but adversity 
makes men acquainted with strange bedfellows, 
There is an allusion in La Bruyére to the in- 


triguing abbés of the Gallican Church, which | 


is perfectly apposite :——“‘ Chassez un chien du 
fauteutl du Roi: il grimpe a la chaise du predica- 
teur.” 

The lawyers, too, as well as the Levites, have 
lifted up their voices against the profanation of 
dignities which has taken place. When Lord 
Manners and Mr Saurin were in power, the 
control of all matters pertaining to the law was 
left to their discretion; and most steadily did 
they exercise it, to the suppression of even the 
shadow of independent bearing or liberal sen- 
timent within their range. And that range 
was a large one and a wide. It comprehended, 
immediately, or by indirect control, every office 
connected with the administration of justice. 
They made the judges, taking good heed whom 
they made; and the judges named the High 
Sheriffs, by whom juries, both grand and petty, 
were chosen, to dispose of the public property, 
and arbitrate on life and liberty. The prose- 
cuting counsel, as well as the Crown solicitors 
and the magistrates, were their mere creatures, 
all ready and willing to go breast-high with the 
Castle authorities. If the course of justice did 
not run smooth in those days, it was not for 
want of unanimity in the several agents em- 
ployed to propel it ; for the magistrate who first 
took cognisance of an offender, the policeman 
who arrested him, the clerk of the Crown who 
prepared the indictment against him, the Crown 
solicitor who marshalled the witnesses, the coun- 


sel who examined them, the Sheriff who em. | 


panelled the jury, the jury itself, and the Judge 
who tried the case, and the master spirit who 
held the wires and regulated all the parts of the 
machinery, were of one and the same kidney. 
It was a rare thing certainly for a culprit to 
escape through a disagreement or difference of 
opinion among the twelve men who tried him ; 
for they were generally of the same mind with 
the opening'speech of his Majesty's counsel ; and 
if the number of convictions obtained, and of 
executions which followed, be the test of an 
efficient administration of justice, beyond all 
doubt the palm of pre-eminence belongs to the 
justiciary system which flourished almost un- 
questioned, for no man dared to question it, 
some twenty years ago, and was persevered in, 
despite of public odium and the express will of 
the legislature, until the retirement of Mr Black- 
burn in 1835. 

The Tory lawyers have an affectionate and 
sorrowful remembrance of those times ; and re- 





pine, not unnaturally, thongh most unrcason. 
ably, at the openings which recent improvements 
have made into their sacred preserve. It was 
what might be expected from persons like Jack- 
son and West to find fault with such alterations 
—alterations which not only tend to lessen their 
individual chances of high preferment, but alsote 
strip a section of their profession of that lead and 
mastery over the whole body of Toryism, which 
gave so much additional weight and importance 
to the legal politicians of the faction. Through 
the chain of dependencies we have described, the 
whole country was at the merey of a clique of 
lawyers. The frame of administrative justice 
was so entirely in their hands that they ruled at 
will, and, of course, at their own price. 

Lord Mulgrave has scattered this compact alli- 
ance, and is every day taking effectual measures 
to break up the fragments of it which remain. 
That he should think himself at liberty to look 
abrond among the legal profession at large for 
men qualified, without a diploma from that 
exclusive college, the Christ Church of the bar, 
for offices of rank and trust, is sufficiently annoy. 
ing. But he has done more than this. He has 
set aside the judicial prerogative, by which the 
judges, hoping to nullify the new jury bill, as 
they have recently (pro virili) abrogated the 
Reform Act, had hemmed him into a sort of 
Lob’s pound with regard to the choice of sheriffs, 
He has travelled out of the record, contrary to 
the precedent of former viceroys, (who had no 
need or temptation to depart from it,) and made 
sheriffs on the strength of hig own judgment, 
He has ordered that there shall not be any cull- 
ing of jurors, for particular objects, or the least 
tampering with that sacred and vital branch of 
the tree of justice. He bas taught the magistracy 
that, while they may feel secure of protection and 
support in the performance of what is lawful and 
right, they are not to expect impunity when they 
transgress, or to take shelter in that unlimited 
asylum, the assumed purity of their motives, 
Ignorance, which has been heretofore a seven- 
fold shield to magisterial delinquencies, is ne 
longer su. The magistrate who knows not the 
bounds of his duty, isin the next degree of mis- 
chief to him who wilfully oversteps them ; and 
the interest of justice, which suffers by his 
errors, requires that the condemnation should be 
the same. 

The dismissal of Mr Simpson Hackett, who 
took out an armed party of police to assist him 
in levying a distress for rent, and that of Mr 
Minchin, for obtruding his presence and dicta. 
tion upon a coroner's jury, while they were con. 
sulting about their verdict, have been excellent 
lessons to magistrates in the country. Those 
magnates are too apt to imagine that policemen 
and farmers are their own, and they may do 
what they like with them. 

The part of the Lord Lieutenant’s conduct, 
which appears the most to have excited the in- 
dignation of country gentlemen, is his having 
gone beyond the judges’ lists to select impartial 
sheriffs. Mr Lefroy made it a subject of angry 
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observation in Parliament. His son having been 
member for a cuunty from which the people 
were res: lved (and they have since been as good 
as their word) to dismiss him on the first oppor- 
tunity, the Right Honourable gentleman was 
naturally anxious that the Government should 
interfere as little as possible with the nomination 
of returning officers; and he thought it a mon- 
strous hard thing that Orangemen should have 
been excluded from such an office. 

We have seen, with great regret, an expression 


attributed to Lord Melbourne, in a debate in the | 


House of Lords, which implies something ap- 
proaching to Dr Lefroy’s opinion on that sub- 
ject. He had doubted, he said, the policy of 
excluding Orangemen from confidential situations 
under Government, and was with reluctance 
brought to accede to it. It was quite superfluous, 
to say the ieast of it, to offer any excuse for the 
adoption of a rule so plainly founded on justice 
and sound policy. 

Lord Mulgrave’s conduct required no apology ; 
his colleagues, far from doubting, should glory in 
it. What was there in the members of the 
Orange conspiracy which should render the 
propriety of excluding them from confidentiai 
employments at all questionable? Were they 
not bound by a secret obligation? The King of 
Hanover denied that there was an oath in the 
case ; but, at all events, the pledge was a secret 
one, and entered into with great solemnity and 
fourm. They met and carried on their delibera- 
tions in private. They recognised each other by 
mysterious signs and symbols. ‘They had a per- 
fect military organization, and were under a 
regular system of discipline. They were disaf- 
fected subjects, and by their intrigues the army 
also was tainted with dangerous principles. They 
were more than suspected of harbouring evil 
designs against the rightful inheritance of our 
young Queen, to the throne of her fathers, and 
placing our lives and liberties at the mercy of a 
person whose merits we are much indisposed to 
canvass now, and devoutly pray that we may 
never have occasion to do so, ‘They deny this. 
Detected traitors always disavow their complots, 
especially after they have exploded in such a 
manner as to render themselves as contemptible 
as their designs were hateful. 

But, if there were no truth in those charges 
which have never been disproved, Why did Fuair- 
man run away? Why did that acknowledged 
and accredited keeper of the records of the 
society abscond with its books, for fear of the 
lenient scrutiny of Parliament? Far from in- 
clining to doubt the wisdom of excluding such 
dangerous subjects from places of public trust, 
we should hesitate to believe in the fair profes- 
sions of any government that would give the 
benefit of such a doubt to the enemies of the 
People. It is of essential importance that the 
office of sheriff, above all others, should be kept 
clear of partisans—and that not so much on ac- 
count of the weight which that officer can throw 
into either scale, in the return of representatives 
to Parliament, as of the fearful power with which 
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he is invested, of influencing the decis:uns of the 
courts of justice, It is childish, or worse, to 
talk of the high moral feeling and integrity of 
gentlemen, in that rank of life out of which 
sheriffs are taken, as being a protection against 
any corrupt abuse of their oftice, for the further. 
ance of private or factious ends. Generaliy 
speaking, the higher the Tory, the more reck. 
less is he of the means by which his own purposes 
or those of his party, are to be advanced. The 
same may be true, in perhaps an equal degree, 
of those who hold extreme opinions on the 
opposite side ; but there is this important dis- 
tinction to be marked between these and the 
Orange gentry—that the latter are bound by a 
secret and solemn pledge, which takes prece- 
dence of all common obligations, to stand by their 
order and brotherhood ; whereas the mere politi- 
cian is only attracted by the sympathy, which 
ever will exist, and which no legislation or ad- 
ministrative provisions can efface, towards per- 
sons holding a community of opinion and senti- 
ment, on subjects of universal interest, It is 
easy to believe that an honourable mind may get 
the better of this bias, in the performance of a 
public duty ; and in every department of public 
life we see that it does so, But the spell of a 
mysterious compact, ratified by sacred rites and 
sanctions, is too strong for the conscience; and 
though there may be individuals, and no doubt 
are, who remain true to their natural integrity, 
despite of the snares and sinister influences of 
such a bond, it is not safe, nor is it consistent 
with the duty of a wise and honest government, 
to commit any public trust to persons involved 
in those trammels, In these considerations is 
plainly defined the different line of conduct to 
be observed by the executive authority, not only 
between an Orangeman and a Radical, but be- 
tween an Orangeman and a Conservative. 

But it will be said—This is a stale subject: 
there are no Orangemen now. We are not 
quite so sure of that. The confederacy still 
seems to exist in all its mysterious and combined 
power ; and Lord Mulgrave will require all that 
fearless energy and cool judgment which he so 


ensuing year. His prompt and bold chastise- 
ment of Colonel Verner has given great confi- 
dence to the nation, that he will not shrink from 
purging the Magisterial Bench of such enemies 
to peace, as often as opportunities shall be 
affurded him. A great occasion now presents 
itself for sweeping it clean, in the revision of the 
magistracy previous to the issuing of the new 
Commission. We doubt not that Lord Mulgrave 
and his spirited colleague in the government of 
Ireland, Lord Morpeth, will do their duty courage- 
ously. They have but to “ cut boldly,’ to cut 
well; and we do expect that their colleagues in 
the seat of government will, instead of damning 
with faint praise, adopt and justify their acts 
with a cordiality worthy of the noble faith which 
Ireland has placed in them, and calculated to 
confirm her confidence and increase her attach- 
ment, 
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PHILIP’S LIFE AND TIMES OF WHITEFIELD.* 


Ir perfect originality, with considerable intel- | 
lectual power, constitute genius, then was George 
Whitefield a man of real genius. He was not 
one of the mere herd of the clever, the talented, 
or the artificially eloquent ; but a man of and by 
himself ; an individualized existence, as much 
without model and without successor as George 
Fox, the Quaker preacher, or Edmund Kean, 
the stage-player—we might add, or as Ebenezer 
Elliott, the Corn-Law Rhymer. If much of the in- 
terest of the life of Whitefield had not perished 
with the more agitating and tumultuous times 
that succeeded his times, in the very scene of 
his labours, whether in England, Scotland, or 
America—or, if the impression he made on the 
age had been more permanent—we should have 
been tempted to examine at greater Jength this 
new life of one of the first and most memorable of 
our home missionaries. ‘To the numerous body 
distinguished by the appellation of the religious 
world, the work still abounds in interest and 
information ; but every Christian, and also every 
student of human character, in its more remark- 
able and original aspects, and every observer of 
the progress of society, will find subject-matter 
for thought in the history of Whitefield and his 
contemporaries. ‘They were the legitimate suc- 
cessors of the Puritan Reformers, in as far as 
they roused the Church from the lethargy and 
torpor which, when undisturbed from without, 
must inevitably creep over a community so com- 
pletely secularized by the fundamental principles 
of its constitution, as the Church of England. 

Mr Philip is an ardent and even enthusiastic 
admirer of Whitefield—so unreserved in admir- 
ation, that he is sometimes betrayed into the 
adoption of hasty opinions and questionable 
facts, if of a kind that aggrandize the character 
of his hero. He has done wisely to draw so 
much of his materials from Whitefield’s own 
journals and letters, though the continuity and 
clearness of the narrative is frequently marred 
by an arrangement which is meant to be more 
comprehensive and commanding than the natural 
and simple order of chronology. 

If ever there was a natural orator, Whitefield 
was one; and he, besides, neglected no means 
or resource of art that could make him an 
effective and masterly speaker, in the peculiar 
field which he chose to occupy. He also pru- 
dently shifted his scene of action frequently, and 
thus changed his audience. Without derogating 
from his deserved reputation, we may safely 
affirm that his fame rested considerably on judi- 
cious intervals of absence and change of place, 
which kept excitement alive. Yet his natural 
powers were wonderful ; and we have no doubt 
that, in an age which has moved on centuries in 
the lapse of fifty years, his popularity and power 
of attracting and swaying an audience, would, 
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were he now alive, be as great as ever. Apart 
from a sanguine and active temperament, high 
animal spirits, and his especial gift of ora. 
tory, there have since been hundreds of field. 
preachers with mental endowments superior to 
Whitefield ; but he was the first, and his aston. 
ishing success acted as a continual stimulus to 
renewed exertions. He was inspired by the 
music of his own voice, and the sympathy of his 
immense audiences became higher inspiration. 
Like other men of genius—consummiate actors— 
his finest performances were always before over- 
flowing houses. This is merely the human por- 
tion of his mastery. No one now doubts, we 
imagine, that Whitefield was a man of fervid 
devotional feelings, who, though rather liable to 
overrate himself, passed through that ordeal of 
vulgar popularity which has proved fatal to 
preachers of much greater intellectual power, 
nearly unspoiled. His biographer traces him in all 
his missionary home journeys and frequent tra- 
vels in America, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales ; 
and also through the more important epochs of his 
life—his breach with the Wesleys, his misunder- 
standing with the Scotch Seceders, his persecu- 
tions from illiberal Churchmen and from rude 
mobs, in which last the good man evidently took 
some pride. 

To render the few characteristic specimens of 
Whitefield’s savings and doings, which we mean 
to cite, intelligible, it may first be proper to 
notice that his father was an innkeeper in Glou- 
cester, who died when he was only two years 
old, leaving a large family. His mother con- 
tinued the tavern business ; and George was one 
of her assistants, or, as he has been called, a pot. 
boy. He has charged himself with the sins of boy. 
hood, with somewhat of the ostentation into which 
holy men vften fall ; yet he seems to have been 
neither better nor worse than other lads of his 
age, whose early discipline is neglected, and who 
are exposed to evil example, and the contagion of 
atavern. He says—“ Lying, filthy talking, and 
foolish jesting I was much addicted to, even 
when very young. Sometimes | used to curse, 
if not to swear. Stealing from my mother I 
thought no theft at all, and used to make no 
scruple of taking money out of her pockets before 
she was up. I have frequently betrayed my trust, 
and have more than once spent money I| took in 
the house, in buying fruit, tarts, &c., to gratify 
my sensual appetites.” His boyish vices were 
exactly those that might have been expected in 
his exposed condition. When he says, ‘* I gave 
frequent proofs of an impudent temper,” he in- 
dicates the dawning of that natural boldness and 
happy audacity which opened to him his future 
remarkable career, He was early fond of theatri- 
cal amusements and reading plays; and, at the 
grammar school which he attended, he took a 
prominent part in the plays acted by the boys 
before the corporation. At the age of seventeen, 
he became more thoughtful; and, as he was 
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always under the influence of dreams and im~ 
pulses, a dream determined his future career, 
and he entered Oxford as a servitor. Mr Philip 
gives 8 deplorable and too true an account of the 
condition of this nursing mother of the Church of 
England at that period. Whitefield, for shew- 
ing some respect for religious observances, was 
persecuted, and made a butt by the students. 
The Wesleys and their few associates were ex- 
ceptions, ‘They had already obtained the appel- 
lation of Methodists. ‘“ They were monks in 
almost everything but the name.” © Whitefield, 
for a time, far outdid their austerities, under, 
he avers, the temptation of the Devil. The 
consequence of his fasts and mortifications of the 
flesh, was severe sickness. The Wesleys gave 
him, at this time, injudicious counsel, while his 
tutor acted with good senseand paternal kindness. 

His conversion, minutely recorded, took place 
during this fit of illness, 

The spirit of this book, and the feeling of the 
author towards the Wesleyan Methodists, or at 
least to the founders of that far-spread body, 
may be gathered from the following sentence :— 
‘“* Such is the history of Whitefield’s conversion ; 
in this manner was he rescued from the ma- 
lignant snares of the Devil, and from the blind 
guidance of friends who were unconsciously 
strengthening these snares, and unintentionally 
enabling the arch-deceiver to keep this brand in 
the burning. . .. . While Whitefield 
won souls by reading the Scriptures, Wesley, by 
inculcating the austerities of the ascetics, la- 
boured in vain.” On returning to Gloucester 
from the University, Whitefield began to visit 
and pray with the prisoners in the town jail. 
The Bishop offered him ordination, which he 
accepted with far more backwardness and self- 
distrust than many young men much less quali- 
fied for the sacred office. To his Scottish 
friends, the Erskines, he afterwards expressed 
great regret for having submitted to Episcopal 
ordination ; protesting that, were it to do again, 
he would not consent for worlds to have it that 
way. Yet there is something contradictory 
about this affair. He was offered a curacy in 
London ; but, on the invitation or instigation of 
Charles Welsey, resolved to go fourth to Georgia 
as a preacher, to the grief of his family, who 
entreated him to accept the slender preferment 
offered. Already his popularity as a preacher 
had commenced. When about to embark at 
Bristol, “ the whole city,” in his own words, 
‘“€ seemed alarmed” by his farewell sermons. 
The churches were crowded even on week days. 
In Bath and Gloucester the same impression 
was made, and large sums were collected for 
charitable uses. Before he went to Georgia, he 
again visited London, and his fame rapidly in- 
creased ; though it was not until several years 
afterwards that “his splendid irregularities” on 
Blackheath and in Moorfields broke out ; when the 
congregations which gathered to hear him could 
not be accommodated within doors, and first 
assembled in the churchyards. As his popularity 
increased among the multitude, clerical jealousy 





was excited. Pamphlets were published against 
him, and the pulpits rang with invectives. There 
is, it must be confessed, an apparent desire among 
his friends not to lessen persecutions—perhaps 
not altogether unwelcome—or the dangers he 
sometimes ran from the rude mob or idle scoffers, 
His position and character are shewn in the 
following extracts from his Journal, written soon 
after he had adopted the “ mad trick” of out. 
door preaching :— 

** Preached in the morning at Moorfields to an ex. 
ceeding great multitude.”” Then, as if he had done no 
great thing, he adds, “ Went to Christ-Church, and 
heard Dr Trapp preach most virulently against me and 
my friends, from these words, ‘ Be not righteous over- 
much,’ God gave me great serenity of mind; but, alas! 
the preacher was not so calm as I wished hitm.”’ 

It is remarkable that none of his letters, at this time, 
refer to the enterprise. ‘Two days before it, he wrote to 
a friend—‘* To-day my Master, by his providence and 
Spirit, compelled me to preach in the churchyard of 
Islington, ‘To-morrow 1 am to repeat that mad trick $ 
and on Sunday to goout into Moorfields, J preach until 
I sweat through and through.’ Even his diary contains 
nothing on the subject, but the following simple note: ~~ 
‘¢ Words cannot well express the glorious displays of 
divine grace, which we saw, and heard of, and felt,” this 
day. He had, however, a decided opinion upon both the 
measure and its success. ‘¢ All agreed,” he says, ‘* that 
it was never seen on this ways before, I hope a good 
inroad has been made into the Devil’s kingdom this day. 
Lord, not unto me, but unto thy name be all the glory!” 

His audiences, about this time, on Black- 
heath, at Moorfields, and KenningtonCommon, are 
estimated as being often above 20,000. It is said 
the singing could be heard two miles off, and his 
voice a mile. He speaks of an audience at Moor- 
fields of 60,000 ; and of another, near Glasgow, 
of 30,000. That any man, whatever his powers 
of voice, could be heard by so many people, is 
an utter impossibility ; and it is not improbable 
that the numbers who collected to hear White- 
field were often unwittingly exaggerated. Until 
the close of life, his course was nearly the same. 
He travelled constantly ; and, wherever he was, 
in season and out of season, he preached often 
three or four times a-day. He loved to go to 
some new place, to break up the ground ; and, 
if the “field was premising,” he endeavoured to 
return there, to cross-plough it. ‘The opposition 
he sometimes met with in the market-towns and 
villages of England was courted by his choosing 
the day of a wake, a wrestling match, a horse- 
race, or when the stage-players, bear-leaders, or 
puppet-shows arrived. Sometimes he took pos- 
session of the stages erected for sports and games, 
and thus directly challenged a bout at fisticuffs 
with the Devil. Once at Basingstoke, he climbed 
the stage of the wrestlers ; and he relates :— 

‘© Many seemed ready to hear what I had to say; but 
one more zealous than the rest for his master, [Satan,] 
and fearing conviction every time I attempted to speak, 
set the boys on repeating their huzzahs. 

‘© My soul, | perceived, was in a sweet frame, willing 
to be offered up, so that I might save some of those to 
whom I was about to speak: but all in vain! While I 
was on the stage, one struck me with his cudgel, which 
I received with the utmost love. At last, finding the 
Devil would not permit them to give me audience, I got 
off, aud after much pushing and thronging me, I got on 
my horse—with unspeakable satisfaction within myself, 
that I had now begun to attack the Devil in his strongest 
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holds, and had borne my testimony against the detestable 
diversions of this generation.” 


Whitefield’s testimony helped, however, to put 
an end to those brutal amusements of the com. 
mon people, countenanced by some of our most 
polished legislators, as tending to cherish what- 
ever is bold and manly in the English national 
character. He aided powerfully in civilizing, as 
well as in Christianizing the Kingswood colliers, 
and many other rude communities, totally ne- 
glected by the Church. 

Whitefield’s second visit to America—a coun- 
try to which he often went a-starring, and in 
which he died—was attended by the same results 
in New England that followed his labours at 
home. While in America, he formed the wish of 
marrying a certain young lady—it having been, as 
usual, “‘ impressed upon him” that he should take 
that important step. The aged John Wesley 
was comparatively a gallant lover ; while White- 
field, though a young man, was certainly the 
most extraordinary suitor on record. ‘I bless 
God,” he says, in proposing for the young lady 
to her parents, “that, if 1 know anything of my 
own heart, I am free from that foolish passion 
which the world calls love. I write, only because 
I believe it is the will of God I should alter my 
state; but your desire will fully convince me 
that your daughter is not the person appointed 
by God for me.” To the young lady herself he 
wrote that ‘* he had often thought she was the 
person appointed for him.” The impression in 
this case was erroneous. 

The collections he gathered at preachings 
were, for many years, devoted to the support of 
an orphan hospital which he had established in 
Georgia; and the large sums which he drew, 
exposed him to the imputation of sordidness, and 
even fraud—slanders which appear to have been 
entirely unmerited. Ue was not quite so dis- 
interested, nor yet so frugal in his habits, as the 
apostolic John Wesley—he seems to have liked 
‘to have things handsome about him ;” but that 
he appropriated large sums, ostensibly collected 
for charities, seems to have been an invention of 
pure malice. Mr Philip, by the way, who notices 
Walpole’s malignant remarks on Whitefield, does 
not answer one of the blackest and most slander- 
ous of his charges. 

Whitefield was invited to Scotland by the 
Erskines, soon after they had left the Kirk judi- 
catories—having been ejected by the General 
Assembly ; but the Seceders were disappointed, 
because, when he did arrive, he would not give 
himself wholly up tothem. Yet, his first sermons 
were delivered in the pulpit of Ralph Erskine, in 
Dunfermline. He was “surprised and delighted, 
when he preached in that meeting-house, to an 
immense assembly, by the rustling of a host of 
Bibles, all at once, as he gave out his text; ‘a 
scene,’ he says, ‘I never was witness to before,’ ” 
After a solemn conference, it was found that 
he could not see with the eyes of the Asso- 
ciate Presbytery. A breach was the immediate 
consequence; and the Kirk exulted in having 
gained the popular orator. In Edinburgh, at 





this time, he obtained £500 in money, or goods, 
for his orphans in Georgia—an immense sum, 
when the period (1741) is considered. His 
accounts of his great doings in Scotland, are 
** flaming ;” and even his admiring biographer 
allows that his excessive vanity in being noticed 
by the nobility, ‘‘ elect ladies,’ and others, and 
the fulsome flattery of his letters to them, are 
a blemish on his character. He seems, too, to 
have entertained the credulous notions common 
to very popular or idolized preachers, about the 
reported extraordinary effects of their labours, 


“ God is pleased to bless my ministrations here in an 
abundant manner. The little children in the hospitals 
are much wrought upon. Saints have been stirred up 
and edified, and many others, I believe, translated from 
darkness to light, The good that has been done is in- 
expressible, I am intimate with three noblemen, and 
several ladies of quality, who have a great liking for the 
things of God. [am now writing in an Earl’s house, 
(Melville,) surrounded by fine furniture: but, glory be 
to free grace, my soul is in love only with Jesus.” 


This is the likest thing in the world to “ the 
pride that apes humility.” Well did honest 
Samuel Rutherfoord quaintly say, that “ hall 
binks are slippery seats for Gospel ministers.” 
Mr Philip considers Whitefield as a Reformer of 
the Church of Seotland, second only to Knox ; 
and, next to him, deserving a monument on the 
Calton Hill. There ought to be some consider- 
able difference between these monuments, if they 
be designed to mark the relative importance of 
the men. We would like to find such sentences 
as the following, with which Whitefield’s next 
visit to Scotland is opened, modified in expres- 
sion :—** Whitefield went, in the power of the 
Spirit, from the Pentecost at Moorfields to the 
Pentecost at Cambuslang and Kilsyth in Scot 
land.” The Rev. Adam Gibb, one of the origi- 
nul Seceders, testified against Whitefield at this 
time, as one of the false Christs; and “ the 
Pentecost,” the wark at Cam’uslang, was declared 
a wark of Satan. It had, however, been begun 
by M’Culloch, the regular minister of the parish, 
and Whitefield was only a co-operator. These 
meetings, where the people sat up half the night, 
were the nearest approximation to the camp 
meetings of America, that has ever been known 
in Scotland ; though something resembling them 
has, within the last twenty years, taken place on 
Sacramental occasions in certain districts of the 
Highlands. Whitefield writes— 

“ Such a commotion, surely, was never heard of, 
especially at eleven at night, For about an hour and a. 
half, there was such weeping, so many falling into deep 
distrees, as is inexpressible. The people seem to be 
slain by scores. They are carried off, and come into the 
house, like soldiers wounded and carried off a field of 
battle. Their cries and agonies are exceedingly affecting.” 
This ocenrred at the first sacrament. Of the second he 
says—“* People sat anwearied till two in the morning. 
You could scarce walk a yard, without treading om some, 
either rejoicing in God for mercies received, or crying out 
for more."’ 

There was a similar movement at Kilsyth, 
upon which, writes Whitefield— 

The Seceders, “ taking it for granted that God had feft 
the Scotch Established Church long ago, and that he 
would not work by the hands of a curate of the Church 
of England, condemned the whole work a8 the work of 
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the Devil; and kept a fast throughout all Scotland to 
humble themselves, because the Devil was come down in 
great wrath; and to pray that the Lord would rebuke 
the destroyer—for that was my title.” 

The dispute is humiliating ; nor was it won- 
derful that the more sober-minded ministers of 
both the Kirk and the Secession were startled 
by the extravagance of the Cambuslang and 
Kilsyth revivals, ‘‘ We have convulsions instead 
of conversions,’ said Ralph Erskine. 

Several associations of Calvinistic Methodists 
were now formed, both in England and Wales ; 
and the Countess of Huntingdon had become the 
patroness of the sect. Among these, and to any 
station which struck him, or to which he was 
invited, Whitefield ranged during the good 
weather—the Tabernacle in London being his 
common winter quarters. After a third trip to 
America, he visited the Bermudas, where the 
negro slaves frequently made a part of his con- 
gregation. He preached boldly against their 
vices. We admire, however, the temporizing 
policy of the following passage :— 

“| said, their hearts were as black as their faces. They 
expected, thev said, to hear me speak against their masters. 
Blessed be God, that I was directed not to say anything, 
this first time, to the masters at all, though my text led 
metoit. It might have been of bad consequences, to 
tell them their duty, or charge them too roundly with the 
neglect of it, before their slaves. They would mind all I 
said to their masters, and, perhaps, nothing that I said to 
them. Everything is beautiful in its season. Lord, 
teach me always that due season, wherever I am called, 
to give either black or white a portion of thy word! 
However, others of the poor creatures, [ hear, were very 
thankful, and came home to their masters’ houses, say- 
ing that they would strive to sin no more,” 

We do not learn that the proper season ever 
arrived to warn the masters. After his return to 
London, as one of the chaplains of Lady Hunt- 
ingdon, Whitefield, through her influence, was 
‘* honoured” by being listened to, on an evening, 
by some of the nobility, among whom were Ches- 
terfield and Bolingbroke. They received, “ with 
pleasure and surprise,” copies of his sermons ; 
“brilliant circles” heard him in the Countess’ 
house; and oneof the Prince of Wales favourites, 
a Privy Counsellor of the King of Denmark, and 
several persons of rank, dined and drank tea 
with him. He wrote to Wesley—‘‘ The noble, 
the mighty, the wise, have been to hear me!” 
The simplicity of this palliates the vanity. At 
Bath, too, the nobility went to hear him, exactly 
on the principle that they would have gone to 
hear the Young Roscius, or see the Irish giant. 
“ Whatever effect his sermons had upon them, 
many of the poor were effectually called.” We 
hear, however, of his “ trophies” in the Chester- 
field family. 

Nothing that remains to us of Whitefield in 
his sermons and sayings, accounts for his aston- 
ishing power of moving an audience. His 
manner was much. He was a consummate orator, 
and appealed as strongly and openly to the pas- 
sions as ever did Garrick or Kean. He stamped, 
he wept, he lifted up his voice like a trumpet, 
he besought with tears. His domestic com- 
panion and assistant, Winter, says of him :— 
‘‘ His freedom in the use of his passions, often 
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put my pride to the trial. I could hardly bear 
such unreserved use of tears, and the scope he 
gave to his feelings.” And there is no doubt 
that the best-acted scene, too often repeated, 
must tire or disgust the constant spectator, 
Whitefield performed his best sermons exactly as 
Siddons or John Kemble went through their 
favourite characters. Foote and Garrick main- 
tained that his oratory was not at its full height 
until he had repeated a discourse forty times, 
Garrick affirmed also, not wholly in jest, that he 
could make men weep and tremble by his varied 
utterance of the word Mesopotamia. Franklin, 
hy hearing him often, came, he says, to distin. 
guish easily between sermons newly composed, 
and those he had preached often in the course of 
his travels. His delivery of the latter was so 
improved by frequent repetition, that every 
accent, every emphasis, every modulation of 
voice, was perfectly tuned and well placed, that, 
without being interested on the subject, one 
could not help being pleased with the discourse ; 
a pleasure of much the same kind as that re- 
ceived from an excellent piece of music. But 
if to this is added the deep interests enforced by 
the home-thrust arguments and passionate ap- 
peals of the preacher, addressing a fascinated 
audience on the solemn and awful themes of 
‘*‘ righteousness, temperance, and the judgment 
to come,” the effect may be imagined, and the 
nature of Whitefield’s power understood. He 
seems to have possessed another quality, which is 
unnoticed by his admirers, and which, though an 
original power, is perfected by use. This quality, 
call it tact or address, or by whatever name—the 
spontaneous offspring of entiresympathy with the 
audience, and of masterly self-possession——must 
have been remarkable in Whitefield. He never 
submitted to the tame benumbing custom of read- 
ing his sermons. ‘They were prepared, siudied, 
and most carefully recited. Southey, in his Life 
of Wesley, when noting Whitefield’s art of speak- 
ing inthe pulpit, conveys a most useful lesson 
to all young preachers:—‘‘* Had the sermons,” 
he remarks, “ been delivered from a written copy, 
one delivery would have been like the last ; the 
paper would have operated as a spell from which 
he could not depart; invention sleeping, while 
utterance followed the eye. But when he had 
nothing before him except the audience whom 
he was addressing, judgment and the imagina.. 
tion, as well as the memory, were called forth. 
Those parts were omitted which had been felt to 
come feebly from the tongue and fall heavily on 
the ear ; and their place was supplied by matter 
newly laid in in the course of his studies, or 
Sresh from the feeling of the moment. . . . 
But the salient points of his oratory were not 
prepared passages—they were bursts of passion, 
like jets of a Geyser when the spring is in full 
play.” The truest notion of the peculiarities 
and originality of his oratory, is to be obtained 
from these incidental bursts and jets, when, as a 
homely critic said, ‘“ he preached like a lion.” 
One of those rampant outbreaks, which made 
their way like an avalanche, was witnessed by 
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David Hume, who had been attracted by the 
fame of the preacher. He says— 

** Once, after a solemn pause, he thus addressed his 
audience :—‘ The attendant angel is just about to leave 
the threshold of this sanctuary, and ascend to heaven. 
And shall he ascend, and not bear with him the news of 
one sinner, among all this multitude, reclaimed from the 
error of his ways:’ To give the greater effect to this 
exclamation, Whitefield stamped with his foot, lifted up 
his hands and eyes to heaven, and cried aloud, ‘ Stop, 
Gabriel; stop, eve you enter the sacred portals, and yet 
carry with you the news of one sinner converted to 
God.’ a This address was accompanied 
with such animated yet natural action, that it surpassed 
anything I ever saw or heard in any other preacher,” 

Winter, in describing his manner, says— 

“ As though it were no difficult matter to catch the 
sound of the Saviour praying, he would exclaim, ‘Hark! 
hark ! do not you hear him?’—You may suppose that, 
as this occurred frequently, the efficacy of it was destroyed ; 
but, no; though we often knew what was coming, it was 
as new to us as though we had never heard it before. 

‘“¢ That beautiful apostrophe, used by the prophet 
Jeremiah, ‘O earth, earth, earth, hear the words of the 
Lord,’ was very subservient to him, and never used im- 
pertinently.” 

Stories, anecdotes, and the most homely illus- 
trations, brought from familiar life, were, with 
great tuct and aptness, drawn into the service of 
the sanctuary. He frequently spoke of himself, 
having first engaged the sympathy of his hearers 
so far as to make his egotism agreeable to them. 
This relaxation alternated pleasantly with his 
fits of vehemence and passion. Whitefield omit- 
ted nothing requisite to the complete effect of his 
speaking. Hewas neat in his dress, and studiously 
careful of his attitude and gestures ; he was never 
put out—he never stumbled for a word. ‘* No- 
thing awkward, nothing careless appeared about 
him in the pulpit.” “ He left nothing to acci- 
dent that he could regulate by care.” When his 
biographer says that Whitefield was uniformly 
solemn, we presume he means that he was always 
in carnest, even when he sought to raise smiles. 
A finished, and it would seem a recurring trick 
of his oratory, is thus described by Cornelius 
Winter— 

“[ have known him avail himself of the formality of 
the judge putting on his J/ack cap, to pronounce sentence, 
With his eyes full of tears, and his heart almost too big 
to admit of speech, he would say, after a momentary 
pause—‘ I am now going to put on my condemning cap. 
Sinner, I must do it! I must pronounce sentence !" 
Then, in a strain of tremendous eloquence, he would 
repeat our Lord's words, ‘ Depart, ye cursed!’ and not 
without a very powerful description of the nature of that 
curse, But it was only by hearing bim, and by behold- 


ing his altitudes and tears, that a person could well 
conceive of the effect.” 


The effect of this upon weak nerves or excited 
feelings, at such places as Cambuslang or Kil- 
syth, may be imagined.—A chapter of White- 
field’s characteristic sayings does not afford 
much matter for admiration, for he was a great 
preacher, not a profound thinker; but it gives 
evidence of a kind and an enlarged spirit. Nar- 
rowness of heart or views was indeed incompati- 
ble with his warm temperament, and habits of 
“ranging. Inone place, he says— — 

“1 wish all names among the saints of God were 
swallowed up in that one of Christian. 1 long for pro- 
fessors to leave off placing religion in saying, ‘Il ama 
Churchman,’ ‘[ am a Dissenter.” My language to such 





is, Are you of Christ? If so, I love you with all my 
heart,’ ”’ 

FIELD PreacHiIne.—*“ Every one hath his proper 
gift. Field preaching is my plan. In this | am carried 
as on eagles’ wings.” 

PHARISEES,—* I find no such enemies to the cross of 
Christ, as those who keep up the form of religion, and 
are orthodox in their notions, but are ignorant of an ex- 
perimental acquaintance with Jesus,”’ 

CaTHOLIC Sprnit.—“‘I talk freely with the Messrs 
Wesley, though we widely differ in a certain point, 
Most talk of a catholic spirit ; but it is only till they 
have brought people into the pale of their own church. 
This is downright sectarianism, not catholicism.*’ 

Bicotry.—“ Disputing with bigots and narrow- 
spirited peuple will not do. I intend, henceforward, to 
say less to them, and pray more and more to eur Lord 
for them. ‘Lord, enlarge their hearts,’ is my continual 
prayer for such who are so straitened in their own bowels. 
Blessed be God, this partition-wall is breaking down 
daily in some of oar old friends’ hearts in London, I 
exhort all to go where they can profit most. I preach 
what I believe to be the truth, and then leave it to the 
Spirit of God to make the application, When we have 
done this, I think we have gone to the utmost bounds 
of our commission.” 

CanpouR.—*“ Alas! alas! in how many things have 
I judged and acted wrong. I have been too rash and 
hasty in giving characters, both of places and persons, 
Being fond of Scripture language, I have often used a 
style too apostolical, and at the same time I have been 
too bitter in my zea], Wildfire has been mixed with it; 
and I find that I frequently wrote and spoke in my own 
spirit, when I thought I was writing and speaking by the 
assistance of the Spirit of God. I have, likewise, too 
much made inward impressions my rule of acting, and 
too soon and too explicitly published what had been 
better kept in longer, or told after my death. By these 
things I have given some wrong touches to God's ark, 
and hurt the blessed cause I would defend, and also 
stirred up needless opposition.” 

PREACHELS.— It has long since been my judgment, 
that it would be the best for many of the present preachers 
to have a tutor, and retire for a while, and be content 
with preaching now and then, till they were a little more 
improved. Otherwise, I fear, many who now make a 
temporary figure, for want of a proper foundation, will 
run themselves out of breath, will grow weary of the 
work, and leave it.” 

Tue Scotcu—* Though I preached near eighty times 
in Ireland, and God was pleased to bless his word, yet 
Scotland seems to be a new world to me. To see the 
people bring so many Bibles, turn to every passage when 
I am expounding, and hang, as it were, upon me, to hear 
every word, is very encouraging.” 

When the General Assembly deposed Gilles- 
pie, the founder of the Relief Presbytery, White- 
field said— 1 wish Mr Gillespie joy !—the 
Pore is turned Presbyterian. How blind is 
Satan! What does he get by casting out Christ's 
servants? I expect great good will come out 
of these confusions. Mr Gillespie will do more 
good in a week now, than before in a year.” 

The open air, the fields, he felt his proper ele- 
ment of labour. He languished, while confined 
to his soul-traps, the tabernacles and chapels of 
London, or when compelled by attacks of ill 
health to abstain from field-preaching. In ordi- 
nary illnesses, horseback and field-preaching were 
the “old Methodistical medicines” which restored 
him to health. “ How gladly,” he exclaims, 
‘‘ would I bid adieu to ceiled houses and vaulted 
roofs? Mounts are the best pulpits, and the 
heavens the best soundipg-boards. Oh, for power 
equal to my will! I would fly from pole to pole, 
publishing the glorious g ’ 
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Let us hope that these random observations 
and brief extracts may have the effect of calling 
attention to “The Life and Times of Whitefield.” 
The book, though neither perfect in spirit nor 


éxecution, contains rich elements, and a certain 
fervour and warmth of tone, which counterbalance 
many faults; while it rises above the tame excel- 
lences of more laboured compositions, 
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(Continued from last Number.) 


THE CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE, AND MISSIONARY 
ANNUAL, 

Tus work, for 1838, maintains its honourable 
station in the new department of serious polite 
letters, if a new phrase may be allowed for a new 
modification of literature. The engravings, espe- 
cially the portraits, are, as usual, of first-rate 
excellence and interest. The opening article, 
“The African Witnesses,” refers to the same 
transactions that were recorded in this Maga- 
zine some months since, entitled the “ Wrongs 
of the Caffre Nation.” The frontispiece to 
the volume represents Jan T'zatzoe, the 
Caffre chief, and Andries Stoffles, a Hottentot, 
both Christian converts, giving evidence before 
the Committee of the House of Commons. The 
engraving is full of historical character, and 
very effective. ‘These two persons came over to 
England under the guidance of Dr Philip, the 
undaunted and much calumniated friend of the 
Caffres. The Hottentot, Stofiies, a man of 
a desvised race, deemed by Europeans but little 
above the bullocks they drive, forcibly struck 
his cultivated English audiences, by the fervid 
and impassioned eloquence of his public ad- 
dresses. Upon one occasion, in describing the 
effects produced by the missionaries in South 
Africa, he said— 

I wish to tell you what the Bible has done for Africa. 
When the Bible came amongst us, we were naked ; we 
lived in caves and on the tops of the mountains; we had 
no clothes, we painted our bodies with red paint. At 
first we were surprised to hear the truths of the Bible. 
The Bible charmed us out of the caves, and from the tops 
of the mountains, The Bible made us throw away all 
our old customs and practices, and we lived among 
civilized men. We are tame men now; we know there 
isa God, I have travelled with the missionaries in tak- 
ing the Bible to the Bushmen, and other nations. When 
the word of God has been preached, thé Bushman has 
thrown away his bow and arrows. I have accompanied 
the Bible to the Caffre nation ; and when the Bible spoke, 
the Caffre threw away his shield and all his vain customs, 
I went to Latakoo, and they threw away all their evil 
works; they threw away their assagais, and became 
children of Gol. The only way to reconcile man to man 
is to instruct man in the truths of the Bible. I say again, 
the Bible is the light; and where the Bible comes, the 
minds of men are enlightened. Where the Bible is not, 
there is nothing but darkness ; it is dangerous, in fact, to 
travel through such a nation. Where the Bible is not, 
man does not hesitate to kill his fellow; he uever even 
repents afterwards of having committed murder. I thank 
you to-day; I do nothing but thank you to-day. Are 
there any of the old Englishmen here who sent out the 
word of God? I give them my thanks; if there are not, 
I give it to their children. Your missionaries, when 
they came to us, suffered with us, and they wept with us, 
and they struggled for us, till they obtained for us the 
charter of our liberties—the fiftieth Ordinance. [The 
animation with which the last clause of this sentence 
was uttered by Andries Stoffies, produced a deep sensa- 
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tion throughout the whole auditory.] When the fiftieth 
Ordinance was published, we were then brought to the 
light. Then did the young men begin to learn to write 
and read. Through that ordinance we got infant-schools ; 
and our little infants have been instructed, and they are 
making progress in learning. You, the posterity of the 
old Englishmen, I address you on this occasion, I am 
standing on the bones of your ancestors, and I call upon 
you, their children, to-day, to come over and help us, 
Do you know what we want? We want schools and 
schoolmasters—we want to be like yourselves, 

Stoffles died last year, soon after his return to 
the Cape. Tzatzoe, instead of carrying back 
arms and ammunition, the usual objects of desire 
to semi-barbarians, has carried home tools and 
implements of husbandry, axes, ploughs, spades, 
pruning-hooks, and books, with all the apparatus 
necessary for schools. 

Portraits of the Jate Mrs Fletcher, better 
known as Miss Jewsbury, and of the Rev. Mr 
Harris, the author of “ Mammon,” embellish 
the volume. With these are connected brief 
sketches of the originals. Another interesting 
engraving is the tree planted «t Constance, on 
the spot where John Huss suffered martyrdom. 
The engraving has, besides, many elegant acces- 
sories. To the print is attached an account of 
the life and sufferings of Huss, a courageous and 
devoted witness for the truth. The vignette to 
“ The Christian Keepsake” is a view of the pic- 
turesque Alpine church of Felix Neff at Violins, 
illustrated by reminiscences of that truly apo- 
stolic person, written by his biographer, the Rev. 
Mr Gilly. This forms one of the most touching 
As a specimen of its con- 
tents, from ‘“ A Baptism of Tears,” an earnest 
poem by Mary Howitt, we copy this strophe:— 


“¢ The poor—their heritage is toil ; 
Their fourscore years are given as spoil 
To the rich man ; their bread they gain 
By watching, weariness, and pain ; 
Hope knows them not ; and cares and fears 
Have bowed them like a load of years. 
Their life, though caring for to-day, 
Doth pass like one long pang away. 
Behold them, Father ! where they lie, 
Blighted by many miseries, 
Hungry and cold; to wan disease 
A prey ; unmarked by human eye, 
Unpitied by a human heart ! 
Oh, comfort them, and give them power 
To look beyond the present hour, 
Merciful, as thou art ! 
Oh, give them virtue to gainsay 
The cruel tempter, night and day ; 
And hope, and health, and fortitude, 
To turn life's evil into good ; 
Anda meek, contrite heart, to bend 
Before thee !”’ 


From yerses entitled “ The Pra Del Tor,” 
composed by the Hon, and Rev. Baptist W. Noel, 
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on the ever-memorable conflict and victory 
gained by the brave peasants of the Vaudois 


over the troops of their cruel persecutors, we 
select the following lines: — 


“ They arecoming o'er the cliffs, by the path along the glen, 

By the road of La Vachére—Oh ! quit you then like 
men, 

Like the furious summer torrent in its desolating way, 

Like the eagle from the clouds, they are lighting on their 


prey. 

By your children’s pale cheeks, from which fear the blood 
has driven— 

By the terror of your wives, who lift their arms to 
heaven— 

By the aspect of the living—by the memory of the dead, 

Who here, for the Gospel, have often fought and bled— 

Let _ slings do their duty, and forth your weapons 

raw, 

And let liberty or death be the word for each Vaudois ! 

Four days have they struggled te gain that rocky hold; 

But the mountain path is rude, and the mountaineer is 
bold ; 

And the torrent has been dyed with the richest blood of 
France, 

And vain has been the battle-axe, and broken is the 
lance. 

Fierce Mangiron has fought in many a bloody fray, 

And met with gallant foes, but ne’er with such as they. 

Seven thousand men at arms, though practised well in war, 

Are baffled by that band that guard the Pra del Tor, 

Oh, shame upon their manhood! they could massacre the 
weak, 

Lay desolate the fields, leave the villages a wreck, 

But that handful of the brave shall beat them back again, 

Though Piedmont is united with the hosts of France 
and Spain, 

Ye have fought throughout the day, ye have watched 
throughout the night, 

And weary are your limbs with the watching and the 
fight ; 

But the general is furious—the Spanish force is here— 

Now be bold—now be steadfast—every loyal mountaineer, 

And die nobly in the field, ere you yield us up a prey 

To the monks of Piqueroll, and the Count de Trinité. 

How gleams that spear forest ! How wildly they rush on! 

Ours are moveless as the rock.—Well done !—hurra !— 
well done! 

Like a wave on the beach which has spent its foaming 
wrath, 

What heaps are lying dead along that bloody path! 

Yet still they onward press, Can ours the pass maintain ? 

Brave Angereau is wounded, and Peltier is slain. 

Now they press on our defenders—the pass is nearly 
won— 

Alas for our children! but ’tis not the time to moan. 

Now, wives of the Vaudois, you must have the chamois 
feet, 

For the snow peaks and the cliffs must be your last 
retreat ; 

Climb swiftly, or your babes will welter in their gore, 

For a moment, and the Spaniard will have the Pra del 
Tor. 


When they tortured at the stake Marcellin and sister 
Jean 
Cartinian, and the pastors of Meane and St Germain— 
When our granaries were plundered, when our houses 
were their prey— 
When we saw Rora burn, with Villars and Tagliaret— 
And when the naked mountains were become our only 
hope 
Did they think to chase us hence, or enslave us to the 
Pope ?— 
They looked for the marmpt, but they found the tiger 
there 
And wo to the intruders that have roused him from his 
lair | 
Now they trample down each other, terror urges on their 
flight, 
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And they plunge inte the torrent, and they leap the dizzy 
height : 

Yet stay the arm of vengeance, and from the chase with. 
draw, e 

For ne’er must needless carnage stain the arms of thé 
Vaudois. 

Now thanks toour Preserver, who gives victory to the weak | 

On the spot where we have triumphed we will His 
praises speak ; 

’T was dear to us already, but dearer than before, 

To us and to our children, will be this Pra del Tor,” 





TILT’S MEDALLION PORTRAITS OF MODERN ENGLISH 
AUTHORS, WITH ILLUSTRATIVE NOTICES, BY H. F, 
OHORLEY, 

Mr. Tilt, one of the most skilful and spirited 
of the publishers of prints, and pictorial and 
illustrated works, has issued a first and splendid 
volume of medallion portraits, executed in the 
new style of engraving, if one may so call it, 
invented, five or six years since, by Achilles 
Collas, an ingenious mechanician of Paris. The 
volume, which is of the imposing size of the 
higher-priced annuals, is, like them, adapted by 
its external garnishings either to the drawing- 
room or the lounging library tables. The me- 
dallic portraits are fourteen in number, and 
even those of least value are well selected for 
the object in view. The principal portraits are— 
Scott, Byron, Wordsworth, Lamb, Coleridge, 
Shelley, Southey, Campbell, Mrs Hemans, Lady 
Morgan, Miss Mitford, and others, Scott and 
Wordsworth are after Chantrey’s well-known 
busts ; Campbell and Byron, after casts by 
Baily ; and some of the medallions are from 
casts taken, we presume, for the occasion. Each 
medallion portrait, set in its separate highly en- 
riched tablet, has a striking and beautiful effect, 
which must be seen to be understvod. Collas’ 
discovery is indeed peculiarly adapted to these 
arabesque settings of its human gems. These 
rich frameworks are in classic taste and end- 
less variety, and have all the effect of relief. 
Character, as revealed in expression, or even 
mere truth of resemblance in physiognomy, do 
not peculiarly belong to this style of portraiture, 
nor indeed to profile in any mode of imitation, 
A profile is but a half portrait, if not less, 
Collas’ discovery is most valuable, therefore, in 
the department in which it has hitherto been 
employed ; and here it is a beautiful novelty— 
something to admire; though not, in either the 
highest or the popular sense, the best style of 
contemporary portraiture. It neither realizes 
nor familiarizes the known, nor yet the un- 
known ; and thus fails of the main design of 
portraiture with the multitude, There is dan- 
ger of some of the resemblances of English 
authors being exalted into pseudo-Cwsars, while 
other faces, where the features are not adapted 
to profile, like that of Moore, are lowered be- 
neath the true expression, and want the grace 
or dignity which characterise the original, The 
finest head, in every way, in the series, is that 
of Charles Lamb. Was it so in nature? When 
we look to the portrait of a great author, or 8 
great man in any sense, we wish to know how 
he really looked in features and expression, not 
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what an artist may idealize him into. If these 
‘medallions were all as true as they are fine, 
they could not be prized qnough. Some of them 
‘are both fine and true. Scott is at least as true 
as the bust ; and Wordsworth, whose originally 
somewhat harsh and heavy features, time, to- 
gether with 
“Calm contemplation and poetic ease,” 

have mellowed into intellectual beauty, looks 
like an ancient philosopher, or a sage of those gol- 
den days when “ the prophet and the poet” were 
the same. The head of Southey has an air of 
boldness and decision, which outdoes the best of 
the ordinary portraits, but which may be the 
true expression; and that of Byron possesses 
the best character given to his beautifully formed 
head by other artists. The petit nez retroussé 
of Lady Blessington gives a quite new, piquant, 
and probably truer character to her pictured 
physiognomy, than that conveyed by the common 
portraits. The work, as a new manifestation of 
the powers and resources of art, as well as 
from its high finish, must prove attractive, inde- 
pendently of a subject so interesting and flatter- 
ing to national feeling, as modern authors. The 
brief memoirs are written by Mr Chorley, in 
good taste, and with happy adaptation to the 
nature of the work. They are either compli- 
mentary or ingratiating, and convey the requi- 
site information about the order of publication 
of the works of the different authors, The vo- 
lume altogether is of a kind which one both likes 
to get and to preserve. 





THE FORGET ME NOT For 1838. 

This sixteenth volume of the first-born of 
English Annuals, is distinguished by light lite- 
rature, as much as by its embellishments. It 
abounds in tales, of which we cannot even enu- 
merate all that are either above average, or 
positively good. They are in many styles: the 
lively relieving the grave ; the sentimental or 
imaginative contrasting with the piquant. In 
order, we may enumerate our contributor, Major 
Calder Campbell’s hervic legend of ‘‘ The Dancing 
Girl’s Well ;” Dr Mackenzie’s amusing story of 
* The Phrenologist;” ‘‘Coralie’—though it is too 
much after the taste of the modern French Satanic 
school ; and the whimsical ‘Old Gentleman's 
Pencil.” The scene of all those stories is laid 
in foreign lands, which perhaps gives the more 
zest to Miss Hill's sprightly sketch, d la Mit- 
ford, of “The Christening Party.” 

“The Fairy and the Flirt,” by Miss Browne, 
is another pretty and fanciful Irish tale. ‘‘ The 
Forget-me-Not” is also distinguished by its 
poetry. America has laid a tuneful tribute on its 
tablet. But there is no poem in the collection 
that so much deserves to be pondered over and 
held in profound remembrance, as Mrs Howitt s 
‘‘Rich and Poor.” A few stanzas from it shall 
serve as our specimen of this year's ‘ Forget- 
me-Not :"— 

“ Go, child, and take them meat and drink, 
And vee that they be fed ; 


Alas! it is a cruel thing 
To lack of daily bread. 
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“ Then come, that I may speak to thee 
Of things severely true :— 

Love thou the poor, for Jesus Christ 
He was a poor man too, 


“ They told me, when I was a child, 
I was of English birth ; 

They called a free-born Englishman 
The noblest man on earth. 

“ They bade me say my lisping prayers, 
Duly both night and morn, 

And bless the Father of the world 
That I was English born. 


“ My home it was a stately place— 
In England's history known ; 

And many an old renowned deed 
Was graven on its stone, 


“‘] saw the high-born and the poor 
Low bending side by side; 

And the meek bishop’s holy hand 
Diffuse his blessing wide ; 


“ And round and round the sacred pile 
My reverent fancy went, 

Till God and good King George at cnce 
Within my heart were blent. 


“ These were my years of innocence, 
Of ignorance and mirth, 

When my wild heart leapt up in joy 
Of my pure English birth. 

“() England ! mother England! 
Proud nurse of thriving men ! 
I’ve learned to look with other eyes 

On many things since then.” 


And the reverse of the medal is shewn: an 
aged, palsied pauper is seen striving to break 
flints on the highway, tv pay back the parish 
loan, obtained when he was unable to work. The 
new poor-law has received no censure more se- 
vere than this quiet picture. He is stiff, lame, 
feeble, heartless, desponding. He tells his story ; 
and— 

** Then slowly lifting up his tool, 
The minute-strokes went on ; 


I left him as I found him first, 
At work upon that stone.”’ 


Factory children—“ the white slaves’”—next 
pass beforeus. It is asad, asickening spectacle. 
Let us hope that we look on its worst aspect, and 
that there are softer, and more cheerful features 
kept out of sight. This bit of the full-length pic- 
ture we shall copy, for the sake of the fine touch 
of nature in the “ drunken blacksmith.” ‘The 
stranger meets a little factory girl, withthin pale 
face and sunken eye, dry and lean, who has run 
into the fields to draw a breath of fresh air, and 
snatch a few wild-flowers at her dinner hour. 
She is questioned, and relates— 


«“<¢ And now the fields are fresh and green, 
I could not choose but stay, 

To get for Tommy’s garden plot, 
These pretty flowers to-day.’ 


*“©¢ And ‘Tommy, who is he ”’ I asked. 
‘ My brother,’ she replied ; 

‘The factory wheels they broke his arms, 
And sorely hurt his side. 


“© <¢ He'll be a cripple all his days— 
For him these flowers I got; 

He has a garden in the yard— 
The neighbours harm it not ; 

The drunken blacksmith strides across 
Poor Tommy’s garden plot.’ ” 
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The faetory. bell is heard ; and the child 


starts off, throwing away poor Tommy’s flowers, 
* For fear had mastered love.” 
** And with unnatural speed she ran 
Down alleys dense and warn, 
A frightened toiling thing of care, 
Into the toiling swarm.” 


It is highly proper that such features as this 
should be kept before the eyes of the rich and 
luxurieus, even in their hours of relaxation and 
pleasure. But there is another view of the same 
subject, which it is quite as requisite to keep be- 
fore the poor. That we have done in a more 
appropriate place, in the review of Mr Felkin’s 
“ Remarks on the Appropriation of Wages,” in 
this month’s magazine. 





FLOWERS OF LOVELINESS. 


We have in this splendid volume twelve 
groups of female figures, or of females and 
children, emblematic of twelve favourite flowers. 
They are in verity the very “ Flowers of Love- 
liness.” The volume is an imperial quarto, beau- 
tiful in letterpress, and novel and brilliant in 
its scarlet cashmere and gold binding. The il- 
lustrative poetry is from the graceful and fluent 
pen of Miss Landon; and we feel it an interest- 
ing circumstance, in a work of this nature, that 
many of the designs are executed by our first 
female artists. To Miss Fanny Corbaux, we 
owe the emblem of Heath ; a pretty group, of 
which the tartan drapery, and something like a 
spinning-wheel, tell the country. These, how- 
ever, are not quite Highlanders. ‘Theyare green- 
house heath, not mountain heather. The same lady 
has given us emblems of that fairest of flowers, 
the Water- Lily. Miss Landon addresses the maid- 
ens floating and basking among the water-lilies, 
as Nerieds or water-nymphs, in a few fanciful 
verses. Tv us they look as belonging to ‘the dear 
green earth,” for which we love them not the less. 
A charming group, drawn by Eliza Sharpe, is, 





with fine contrast, emblematic of the White | 
Rose and the Night-blowing Convolvulus ; and | 


Mrs Seyfforth gives us perhaps the sweetest, and | 


certainly the most national group in the volume, 
as the living representatives of Canterbury Bells. 
A charming ballad is appended to this engaging 
print. Meadows’ group, the Pansies, might have 
suited the Poppy fully better, save for the bright- 
eyed, arch maiden, whose laughing, buoyant 
thought agreeably relieves the drowsy dreams— 
for she isincapableof thought—of that voluptuous 
beauty, who is so great a favourite with this 
artist that he continually repeats her. Meadows’ 
group of the Marvel of Peru is much more to 
our taste. The principal figure is merely a 
radiant beauty; but the dark page, and the 
maiden with the paroquet on her wrist, are 
pictures. 

The Hyacinth, by Uwins, who has several 
designs in the volume, is a graceful and very 
pleasing print. Two lovely girls are seen crown- 
ing a fair and happy child with this favourite 
flower, which is scattered in rich profusion all 
around; while butterflies, attracted by its fra- 
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grance, sparkle about in the sunny air. Te this 
plate Miss Landon has devoted some of the most 
classical and finished of her verses. Classically 
addressing the flower, alluding to the picture, 
and the story of Hyacinth, aa fabled by those 
“imaginative old Greeks,” she afterwards gives 
way to these pensive reflections and regrets :— 
“ Little we know the secrets that surround us, 
And much has vanished from our later day ; 
Nature with many a mystery has bound us, 
And much of our old love has pass’d away, 
“¢ No ancient voices, in the dim woods crying, 
Reveal the hidden world; no prophet’s eye 
Asks the foreseeing stars for their replying, 
And reads the future in the midnight sky. 
‘¢ Many the lovely, though they now are banished 
From our harsh path—the actual and the cold ; 
The angel and the spirit, each are vanished ! 
Where are the beautiful that were of old ? 
“ Vain, though so lovely, was this old believing ; 
But not thus vain the faith that gave it birth; 
It was the beauty of the far off—leaving 
The presence of the spiritual on earth.” 

The Clematis is another of Uwin’s designs, 
and will probably be a favourite engraving. 
Miss Landon tells its story, in poetically and 
fondly looking back upon the old faith :— 

“ Around the cross the flower is winding, 
Around the old and ruined wall ; 
And with its fragile foliage binding 
The arch with which it soon must fall. 
And two before that cross are praying—— 
One with her earnest heart above, 
The other, as the heart delaying, 
Blent heavenly with an earthly love, 


“‘ Saint Marie's shrine is now laid lowly, 
Shivered its windows’ rainbow panes ; 

Silent its hymn: that pale flower solely, 
Of all its former pride, remains, 

Hiushed is the ancient anthem, keeping 
The vigil of the silent night; 

Gone is the censer’s silver sweeping ; 
Dim is the sacred taper’s light. 


“ True, the soft soul's divine emotion 
The desert wind to heaven may bear; 
*Tis not the shrine that makes devotion, 
The place that sanctifies the prayer: 
But yet I grieve that, those departed, 
The faith has left the broken cell : 
How many low and broken-hearted 
Were thankful in their shades to dwell !” 


Besides these subjects, we have the Laurel— 
classic, but not very effective. The Iris, domestic, 
is not in any way remarkable ; and the Mignonette 
is another of Meadows’ designs, in which there is 
truth and some expression. From the attitude 
and expression of the principal figure in the 
engraved vignette, we are at a loss to conjecture 
what volume of poetry or picture has had an 
effect upon her, more agreeable to the reader 
than flattering to the artist. She is evidently 
falling asleep. 

As an entire specimen of the treasures of this 
elegant volume, we select the ballad of “ The 
Canterbury Bell,” which, if less ambitious than 
some of its companions, is as likely to be beld 
in remembrance long after 1838. Thesceneisa 
sweet cottage in Kent ; a luxuriant vine mant- 
ling the eaves ; a cage of turtle-doves, basking in 
the porch ; one love-lorn, pensive “—. her 
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knitting abandoned, sunk in reverie, musing of 
her absent “ true love;” and a gay, brisk, 
sister startling her with a letter, which is not 
from him, 


THE CANTERBURY BELL, 
«“é I se¥ it grow beneath my hand, 
I see it day by day, 
1 measure on its purple wand 
How long he is away. 


“¢ The seed was sleeping in the earth, 
The snow was on the ground, 

And Christmas gathered in its mirth 
The friends now scattered round. 


“¢ It was the time of thy farewell, 
Cold, wintry, dead—and now 
The violets are in the dell, 
The May upon the bough, 


“6 We sowed its seed when winds were chill, 
The plant now grown so fair ; 

We placed it on the window-sill, 
To catch the sun and air! 


“© You said you would return again 
Before it was in bloom— 

Alas ! it sheds its light in vain 
Around our altered room, 


“¢ My heart is sick with hope deferred, 
Days, weeks pass slowly o’er— 
Alas! one voice is still unheard, 
One step returns no more ! 


“°¢]’'m weary of these watching hours, 
That fret my life away ; 

I do not love my favourite flowers ; 
I loathe the sunny day. 


*¢¢ Is not the heart a sacred thing ? 
Ig it not love that gives 

The shadow of an angel's wing, 
Where'er its presence lives 7 

“¢] gave my heart, I thought, for thine 
Mine was the gift alone ; 

Why have the false no outward sign 
By which they may be known 

“© Fair flower, that I have wept to see 
Day after day arise ; 

I little thought that thou wouldst be 
Welcomed with tearful eyes ! 

“¢ Why should there be divided truth 
Ah! why should one love on ? 

I’m weary—weary of my youth, 
Whose happiness is gone !” 

“ A light step makes her start the while ; 
She sees her sister stand 

Beside the gate, with eager smile, 
A letter in her hand, 

“ Poor girl! she might have spared the blush 
That with the letter came ; 

She took the scroll—pale grew the flush 
It did not bear his name !” 

S aeeeel 
THE KEEPSAKE, 

This old favourite has put forth new claims to 
favour. Its size is now perfection—that juste 
milieu, equally appropriate to true elegance, 
whether in ladies or annuals, and remote alike 
from the dumpy and the straddling. ‘ihe bind- 
ing, if nut the most expensive, is certainly the 
most tasteful we have seen this year. ‘he style 
ought to be called boudoir binding, The letter- 
press is beautiful, the fancy pictures are graceful ; 
the tales of love and romance, of beauty and 
chivalry, such as young hearts love, But, alas 
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for those that are no longer young, if they had 
not more solid fare! The first tale, which is 
historical, may be fairly construed into a warn- 
ing and lesson to all maiden queens, There, 
fair and gentle reader! “ The Keepsake” has 
hooked you. We defy you to enjoy a sound sleep 
again, until you learn what that ‘ Keepsake” 
has to insinuate regarding the position of our 
young, lovely, and perhaps loving Virgin Queen, 
in the tale of “ The Royal Marriage.” ‘* The 
Turkish Visit” is another favourite with us; but, 
on the whole, we desiderate a little more of the 
real and the earnest in future “ Keepsakes,” 
both in picture and writing. 





GEMS OF BEAUTY. 

The new volume of this annual has assumed a 
character of greater precision and meaning. 
The various groups designed by Parris, are 
pictures, or tableaux, representing the Passions 
and Affections. ‘The Countess-Editress—a title 
which, in the progress of human improvement, in 
some five hundred, or be it five thousand years 
hence, will assuredly become one of greater dis- 
tinction than that of Duchess-Countess—has 
told that 


“ Beauty’s Gems have shone their hour; 
Now, from mine more rich and deep, 
Witha spell of sterner power, 
Call we Passions from their sleep : 
Dark Despair and pale-eyed Fear ; 
Jealousy and Anger strong ; 
Love, o’ermastering pain and wrong ; 
Hope, that doth the doubting cheer. 
Gentle maiden, smile and tell, 
Have we done your bidding well ? 

We could almost take upon us to answer for 
the maiden—* Well.” 

The engravings are twelve in number; the 
subjects those enumerated in the rhyme, and per- 
sonifications of some of the gentler emotions—— 
as Affection, Cheerfulness, and Pily. Those ac- 
quainted with the style of Parris, may have a 
perfect idea of these groups. More freedom and 
scope have, however, been given to his pencil by 
the expressions of definite passions and emotions, 
Sume of the designs are replete with cliaracter- 
istic expression ; the gay, the graceful, and 
buoyant being, however, the most true, if not 
the most effective. This, also, holds of the illus- 
trative verses. It is easier to deal with Joy, 
or Hope, in a few smovth stanzas, than with the 
dark and terrible passions. Our specimen, 
therefore, shall be of the lighter kind. 


CHEERFULNESS, 
“Spirit with bright and gladsome mein, 
(That seldom art in cities seen,) 
With eyes that shine, and cheeks all glowing, 
Aud robes in comely drapery flowing, 
And silken locks, where breezes sly 
Linger, and sport, and love, and sigh ! 
Thy time of joy is early dawn ; 
Thy mates the deep-eyed startied fawn, 
And timid hare, that lightly pass 
With feet that scarcely bend the grass, 
And the glad birds, whose song, begun, 
Inds with the empire of the sun; 
Thy garlands, herbs besprent with dew ; 
Thy mirror, waters deep and blue ; 





Aare A 





Bigcheese am 


TO J. P. M. 


Thy pleasure-ground, those nooks unseen 
Where even old shepherds scarce have been. 


' the more rare and delicious of those in the 


' « Pleasures of Hope,” are 


I al b ‘j i ‘ si 3 . , $ 3 

He th pounds triumph bas at thy side;  Earth’s loneliest bounds, or ocean’s wildest shore ;” 
And rich Pomona, like a bride , , “ae . 
Crowned with earth’s luscious treasures, brings with a storm-tossed shipsweltering in araging sea ; 
To thy white feet her offerings. | and next the law pealing forth from Mount Sinai, 
Fain would I leave my cares behind, | inthunderand cloud, while anassemblage of heart. 


And, lured on by the balmy wind, 
Seek out thy haunts, remote and green, 
And share with thee thy joy serene, 


_ struck, prostrate worshippers are grouped around 


the foot of the mountain. A light and delicate 


Spirit of bright and gladsome mein!” | sketch of the scene described, gracesthe opening of 





THE NAVAL KEEPSAKE. 

No seaman could find a better Keepsake .han 
this ; for it is neither more nor less thana good 
Memoir of Neilson, written by the Old Sailor. It is 
a neat, pretty book; and, instead of fancy engrav- 
ings, gives us a few clever etchings of Nelson’s 
grandest battles, and fac-similes of his hand- | 
writing. ‘This is, therefore, a sensible Annual, 
and a good foundation for a naval series. 





FISHER’S JUVENILE SCRAP- BOOK, 


A joint-stock production of the reader’s old 
friend, Bernard Barton, the Quaker poet, and 
Miss Agnes Strickland, is a very pretty work. It 
has several pretty copies of verses; and many 
exceedingly pretty pictures—for, although the 
preface states correctly enough that the literary 
department of such works is the most important, 
we doubt whether the piclorial is not sometimes 
by far the best in execution. Yet the “ Visit to 
Grandmamma,” and the description of “ The 
Gentle Toinette,” are asswect and natural astheir 
traits. The verses descriptive of the Young 
Milk Maid, are, if not better, yet better adapted 
to children than some of the more ambitious 
strains, 





CAMPBELL’S ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 
An edition of this favourite classic is just pub- 
lished by Moxon, in the same beautiful style as 
Rogers’ “ Italy.” The gems of art irradiate the 


gems of poesy—Turner illustrates Campbell. | 


‘The poems are arranged exactly, we think, in 
the manner of the complete edition, in one vo- 
lume, lately published by Moxon—that is, chro- 


appearance, from the “ Pleasures of Hope,” in 
1799, to the small pieces which appeared in the 
New Monthly Magazine, during the nine years 
that Mr Campbell was the editor of that perio- 
dieal work. Among the last of these occasional 
pieces, are the complimentary verses to the un. 
happy Burdett, converted by his conduct into 
the bitterest satire. The illustrations are gene. 


— 


| 
| 
} 
: . be | tain and America will be proud to give a shrine, 
nologically, or in the order of their original | 


| ** Theodric.” The ‘* Battle of the Baltic,” Camp- 


bell’s noblest lyric—if it be not rather the noblest 
that ever was breathed in English words—be- 
comes, under Turner's pencil, a miniature of the 
sublime, and also a proof that the true sublime 
has nothing to do with magnitude or space, 
Hohenlinden is more clear and palpable than the 
majority of Turner's designs. Lord Ulin’s 
Daughter, isthe very wild and picturesque scene 
described ; and The Soldier's Dream is one of sur- 
passing loveliness; as is the soft landscape of Fair 
Wyoming. Some of Turner’s most characteristic 


| effects are apparent in the Rhine view, ‘“ Non- 


nerwerder’s cloisters pale,” and the castled crag 
of Drachenfels, prefixed to the ballad of “ The 
Brave Roland.” ‘ The Beech Tree’s Petition’ 
produces a sweetly rural picture, though greater 
luxuriance of foliage might not have misbeseemed 
the ¢rysting-tree of generations. One of the 
most original and unique of these gems of art is 
connected with the lines on the “ Camp Hill near 
Ilastings.” Could we reconcile imagination to 
that horrid grisly phantom under which the 
northern mythology personifies Death,* the 
Death-Boat at Heligoland would form a thrilling 
and awful picture. ‘‘ The Ode to the Germans” 
forms the subject of a stately and characteristic 
view; and the ‘‘ Dead Eagle” gives us a splendid 
Moorish scene. 

The letterpress of this edition isin harmony 
with the embellishments, and the book altogether 


_is to be held among the best treasures, the elegant 


luxuries, and also the heir-looms of literature. 
This, we have no doubt, it will become to a wide 
extent, and a monument to the genius of the 
| poet, to which many a household in Great Bri- 


— 


* No artist now thinks of introducing, in serious 
design, the all but obsolete ancient Devil—him of the 
cloven hoofs and long switch tail. We wish the hor- 
rible skeleton, Death, were also exploded, since he is no 
longer a mystery and a terror, but a repulsive mockery 
of humanity. Little children in Scotland ludicrously 
term this hideous personification, JJeath upon a porridges 
stwk. According to urns, 

** Bairns haud out their fingers laughin, 
And pouk his hips.” 





rally exquisite, either in ethereal lightness, airy | 
grace, or melting softness of outline. Among | 


TO J, 


Cr1Lp, there was One who said to such as thou, 
“ Let litt!e children come to me!” And I 
Could wish, while on thy heart and on thy brow 
Hope, youth, and health sit throned gloriously, 
That He would draw thee with the cords of love, 
And, even in childhood, lead thy tender thought 
To fix itself on treasures placed aboveo 


Painters should, therefore, banish him, and replace “ the 
grim feature” with something more fitted te impress a 
civilized age. 


Pp. M. 


To scorn a world with sin and turmoil fraught ; 
Then wouldst thou grow in silent goodness up, 
And heavenl y-mindedness, and peace, and bliss; 
Yea, haply from thy lips might pass the cup 

That earth hath mingled in its bitterness; 

And thou mightst ever be, as now, a thing 

Whose presence from our sight can se _ 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF FACTION IN IRELAND.* 


A DAY IN ULSTER. 


Tne interest excited by the evidence given 
before the Committee of the House of Commons, 
on Orange Associations, has induced me to refer 


to the note-book of a tour which business | 


obliged me to make in Ireland, in the winter of 
1834-5; and, as it appears to me that the 
simple statement of some extraordinary scenes 
which came under my observation may be more 
likely to bring before the public the deep and 
widely-spread evils of faction, than “ sermon or 
homily,” I have determined to write it. I dis- 
claim all feelings of partisanship, which my pro- 
fession and tenets forbid ; I have no farther bias 
than that necessarily produced in every mind by 
the general tendency of its principles: I come 
forward, therefore, as an impartial witness, and 
with no other object than to expose the evil of 
those party associations which are alike destruc- 
tive of social peace and of national improve- 
ment. 

In the month of January 1835, I found myself 
in a town inthe north of Ireland, at the time 
of a violently-contested election; and, in conse- 
quence, it was impossible to procure any con- 
veyance in the direction in which I required to 
go. The landlord of the inn, seeing my annoy- 
ance, proposed to me to take advantage of a car 
returning to a particular district for voters, 
from whence, he said, if I did not mind cross- 
roads and bad fare, 1 might easily find a con- 
veyance “in the line of my business.” I con- 
sented to this readily ; having no fear of cross- 
roads, and much less of bad fare in Ireland, 
where fresh butter and eggs, good potatoes and 
a chicken, are always to be had: therefore, I 
soon arranged to proceed next morning upon an 
outside car, with one cushion, drawn by a grey 
mare whose elevated nose proclaimed her want 
of sight, and driven by Mr Nanty Flinn, who, 
either from sympathy to “the brute baste,” or 
from zeal for his favourite candidate, had got his 
lights so darkened that I doubted much whether 
he could “see his way.” 

The morning rose dark and lowering; the 
ground was already whitened with snow; masses 
of sombre clouds seemed almost within reach ; 
and the low wind moaned, portentous of the 
coming storm. The first stage was got over 
pretty well, and a late breakfast of tea, toast, 
and eggs, (the eggs being, I verily believe, layed 
fresher in Ireland than anywhere else,) beside 
a generously-piled turf fire, gave me courage to 
proceed ; and, after due consuitation, I resolved 
to sleep at , in the western part of the 
county of Armagh, which I was told wasa “ gen- 








© It is proper to state that the subjoined narrative is 
no fiction. It is a true picture of Irish society—a simple 
record of facts—transmitted to us by a gentleman on 
whom we haye the utmost reliance, 








teel place,” and thence regain my route. The bad- 
ness of the road, and the loss of a shoe, tempted 
me to stop at the neat town of M ; but the 
prudent recollection of having already paid for the 
car to . determined me to proceed. I[ 
wrapped my plaid about me, pulled my cap over 
my ears, thought I never saw so murky a sky, 
and scarcely believed my watch, which said 
*‘ only four o'clock.” The road lay across a bog : 
the clamps of turf, and the black holes from 
which they had been taken, contrasted horridly 
with the snow ; and the scattered ‘cabins, witha 
few bare willow trees near them, oi vy made de- 
solation more desolate. We passed men in 
knots of five or six, many of them with guns, 
and several shouting “ Verner for ever!” “ To 
hell with the Pope!” &c. 

The driver said “‘ they were Orangemen, after 
some mischief,” (seeking it,) ‘(and that he'd be 
ruined intirely if they knew he was a Papist.” 

His fears were removed by our turning into 
another road; and I confess I so far partici- 
pated in his feelings that I thought it just as 
well that, at so late and dusky an hour, we 
should not be at the mercy of persons with arms 
in their hands, evidently much excited, and pro- 
bably drunk. I have passed the time of life 
which finds pleasure in an adventure, and I 
felt happy to escape even from the chance of an 
interruption to the dull safety of my drive. 
The monotony of the bog is here broken by 
round cultivated hills, which rise from it like 
islands, and are so called in the country phrase- 
ology. Whilst I was remarking their singular 
appearance, the driver called my attention to 
the colour of the sky above one of them. It 
was of lurid red, and, as its brightness varied, 
there could be little doubt that it was caused by 
a conflagration of some kind: and so it proved ; 
,0r, on rounding the hill, we saw, in seven or 
eight distinct places, flames shooting upwards, 
and, in others, columns of dense smoke rising 
where preceding tlame had expired—they were 
evidently cabins burning. 

“« By the Powers !” ejaculated the driver, “ the 
wrackers have been here, playing to ‘hell or 
Connaught’ with the craturs this cow/ld night— 
and my hearty curse on them!” He explained to 
me that wrackers were Orangemen, who attacked 
the houses of Catholics, smashed their furniture, 
and burned them out, giving them the choice of 
going to hell or to Connaught. At this moment, 
I perceived some persons beside a turf-stack in 
the bog; and, to satisfy my curiosity upon the 
cause of this extraordinary scene, | made my 
way towards them by a bog-path. Never have 
I behel a scene so savage and so desolate: the 
snow, the burning houses ; the clouds hanging in 
dark grey masses upon the hills, and tinted with 
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the light of flames ; the wind in gusts, or sweep- 
ing along the bog-plants with low rustling sound ; 
and this group of women and children crouching 
from the bitter blast beside this pile of black 
turf! Many of them were weeping, and all 
seemed terrified. I gathered from them that 
some Orangemen, returning from the chairing of 
Colonel Verner on the preceding day, attacked 
the houses of such Catholics as they suspected 
of being parties to a cruel assault on an Orange- 
man some time previous; that they met with 
resistance at those houses, but broke in and 
‘© smashed all before them ;”’ when some of the 
friends who were at work in the bog, ran up to 
the defence; some shots were fired, and an 
Orangeman was wounded ; the mobthen dispersed, 
threatening revenge. What I now beheld, was 
the proof of their keeping their word: a large 
party of Orangemen had appeared about two 
hours before, and deliberately set fire to the 
cabins of those they had attacked the day before, 
and of any others whom they conceived to be in 
any way connected withthem. The expectation 
of the women seemed to be that not a Catholic 
cabin would escape their fury ; they had fled from 
their houses, expecting the visit of destruction 
every moment; and, though they had seen the 
Orangemen march off in another direction, they 
could not be persuaded that they would not 
return “ at dark, and finish them; for they'll 
niver stop until they burn out every Catholic, 
unless the good God puts it into their hearts to 
quit.” (stop.) I advised them to apply to the 
nearest magistrate. They said it would be use- 
less, as the police were absent at the elections, 
and, ‘‘ anyway, sure the magistrates were as bad 
as thimselves—for wasn't it they set them on, 
being Orangemen themselves?” They said, if all 
seemed quiet after nightfall, they would creep 
back to their cabins. 

My reflections on what I had seen and heard 
so completely absorbed me that I forgot to wrap 
myself in my plaid ; and, when | reached the vil- 
lage, I found myself completely chilled, and I was 
obliged to remain in bed the next day. In answer 
to my queries, I was told that no more mischief 
had been done; that the Catholics brought it all 
on themselves ; and that now they threatened to 
murder all the Protestants. I felt that, had my 
house been burnt, my little property destroyed, 
and my wife and children rendered houseless at 
such a season, I might have been, at least, 
tempted to revenge myself. In the beginning 
of the night, I was roused by the ringing of the 
church-bell, and by much commotion in the street. 
On looking out, I saw numbers of men collected 
in little parties, eagerly talking together, and 
most of them were armed. A crowd surrounded 
the door of a pretty house which I had been 
told belonged to “ the agent,” (the proprietor 
was a minor;) and the servant girl said that 
‘‘the country was up, for the Catholics of the 
bog had brought down the mountain Ribbonmen, 
and they were not to leave a Protestant alive in 
the neighbourhood—so the Orange boys were 
going down to quench them,” | asked, were they 





constables; she said not, but “ sure the agent 
was going out with them, which was all as one ; 
and he had given them plenty of ball cartridges, 
and they had yeomanry guns and bag’nets, and 
there was no fear.” No fear certainly for the 
Orangemen, but much for those they were to 
oppose. This gentle damsel further said, that 
“‘ they hoped to meet the Catholics at the cross 
roads, before they got to the Protestant country ; 
and there would be a fight for it.” This armed 
mob soon marched off; there appeared to be some 
persons on horseback at their head, and also a 
jaunting car; but, as they did not pass my win- 
dow, I saw indistinctly. Not knowing how 
all this mouvement was to end, I thought it pru- 
dent to dress myself ; and I then lay down again, 
rather to muse than to sleep. I could not recall 
to my mind any instance of Scotch or English 
magistrates leading out one party of people to 
put down another, without the authority of the 
law. In two or three hours, the greater number 
returned, and I learned that they had not met 
with any Catholics ; that no Protestant had been 
molested ; but that, after they were out some time, 
shots were fired on the Ribbonmen’s side of the 
road: therefore, they had left a party on the op- 
posite hill, to protect the Protestants. I saw this 
strange army leave the village in parties, after, 
as I was told, being regaled with whisky at the 
agent’s and other houses; and, for two hours after, 
I heard single shots, which I then conceived to 
have been fired by them as they went along, with. 
out farther purpose than display. I now resolved, 
instead of pursuing my original plan of proceed- 
ing on jaunting cars, which the weather and the 
state of the country rendered imprudent, to get 
into the mail-coach road at A ; and, sending 
my portmanteau there by a messenger, | pro- 
ceeded on foot to the scene of these extraordi. 
nary proceedings. I first reached the Protestant 
position, if I may so call it. At the gable of a 
house, at the foot of one of those bog-island hills, 
about 30 or 40 men were assembled, (a few guns 
leaned against the wall and the turf-stack ;) their 
appearance was somewhat above that of labour- 
ers, at least they were well clad; their manner 
was stiff, though civil, and their answers to my 
questions were given cautiously and with deli- 
beration. 

They .said they had nothing to do with the 
burnings, which had been perpetrated by Orange- 
men from the next county, (from the parish of 
the Rev. Mortimer O'Sullivan ;) but that they 
thought “ the Catholics had only themselves to 
thank, for their own conduct had caused it ; no 
Protestant could pass that road after dark, with- 
out being beaten ; and that, some time before, at 
the races of » they had beaten the Pro- 
testants on the ground, and afterwards on the 
high road attacked a man and his daughter, and 
so misused them that their lives were for a long 
timedespaired of.” I failed to make them see that 
the revenge of burning houses over innocent 
women and children was savage ; and that, when 
they were assaulted by the Catholics, they should 
apply to the laws for redresse The reply was— 
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“* that the best justice was their firelock—that they 
did not know what to make of the laws—that 
one time the gentlemen told them to walk, (on the 
12th of July,) and to wear Orange ribbons ; but 
now they told them not, and they were prosecuted 
if they did ; there was little use in the laws, for 
they were altrays changing.” They admitted that 
they had not seen any assemblage of Catholics 
the preceding evening, nor had they heard any 
shots until after the party came from the village 
of ———— ; that, when they heard the “ tramp” 
of their approach, they were sure it was the 
Catholics coming to murder them, and they ex- 
pressed great fears that they would attack them 
that night. Inthe cabin, I saw several stand of 
yeomanry arms; and I was told that this party 
of Protestants had received from a magistrate 
in the neighbourhood a “ backload” of ball cart- 
ridge ; and that another justice of the peace told 
them to defend themselves like men. It ap- 
peared, from the statement of these men, that, 
after the return of the armed party to ———, 
firing commenced, and was kept up until day- 
light from the opposite hill, shot for shot being 
exchanged. <A bullet was shewn to me which 
was said to have struck the turf-stack; but I 
cannot think that any common gun could carry 
the distance stated. I asked them, Did they 
know any of the persons who burned the houses? 
One man said—* they had a guess ;” but the 
rest instantly cautioned him to be silent. From 
this “ station,” I walked across the bog to the 
Catholic hills—and never shall I forget this 
walk! The cabins were of the poorest descrip- 
tion, and almost all deserted and shut up. Such 
children as lingered near them gave me evasive 
answers when J inquired for the owners; some 
said, ‘ they were wakeing the ould man up in 
the street, and I’d find some one to tell me 
there.” As I proceeded, I saw women and chil- 
dren crossing the snow-covered fields, carrying 
furniture of all kinds in every direction ; wheel- 
barrows and donkey carts were employed for the 
same purpose; and, oninquiry, I learned that 
they were going to some place of security, as 
the wrackers were expected that night again, to 
destroy all before them. The “ street” I found 
to be a double row of cabins, not numerous 
enough to be termed a village ; some were of a 
better order, one was slated, and altogether 
there was an improving air about it. (1 learned 
afterwards that these houses, with two or three 
exceptions, belonged to Protestants.) Opposite 
to a wretched mud cow-house, there was a con- 
siderable crowd, and there was the wakeing of 
the “‘ ould man.” Every one seemed eager to 
tell me his story, but I selected the son of the 
deceased as narrator. He wasa man of six feet, 
of a powerful though gaunt figure; his coun- 
tenance was calm though wild, and his voice 
was evidently subdued. He said he saw the burn- 
ings on the hill ; but, as he was at the other side 
of the bog, and was always a peaceable neigh- 
bour, he was not afraid. His father was “‘ upon 
dying,” and he came up to a public-house in the 


street, to buy candles and tobacco, and such | 





things as he thought would be called for before 
morning ; that, as he left the public house, he 
saw the thatch of his own cabin in flames, and a 
number of men with guns about it; he called to 
the people who were in the “ public,” and said, 
“ Will you see my house burnt, and my dying 
father, and do nothing for me?—you know you 
are all Orange boys, and they will mind yez ;” 
on which they all said they would not see a 
quiet neighbour so used; and they ran down, 
calling out the pass-word ; that some rushed in 
to rescue the dying man, and others pulled off 
the burning thatch. ‘The strange men ran off. 
The Orangemen who had acted so well were 
present, and here took up the tale. They did 
not find the old man in the cabin, and, on coming 
out to look for him, they heard a groan at the 
end of the house, beside the potato pit, and 
“they thought he departed then, as he never 
stirred after they carried him into a house.” 
The wife’s story was, that she was moistening 
the dying man’s lips, when two men entered, and 
held guns to her breast, and to that of a girl who 
was with her, whilst the rest of the party opened 


the chests, broke the furniture, and wracked ' 


everything; they then (trailed out the dying 
man, and set fire to the thatch! Upon my 
making some observations on the atrocity of such 
conduct, which resembled the acts of Indian 
savages, the Protestants said, the Catholics 
brought it on themselves ; that it was certainly 
hard that quiet persons shculd suffer; but that 
the generality ef Catholics at that side of the 
bog deserved it, by their assaults on Protestants, 
and above all, by their conduct at the races of 
A To this, which was said openly, a Ca. 
tholic replied —*“ that the A races was not 
the beginning of it; the Catholics would have been 
quiet enough there, had they been civilly treated at 
the races of C ; but, instead of civility, the 
Orangemen made a ring, and offered £10 for any 
Papist head which dared to go inside of it; and 
it was but fair that, when the Catholics got the 
Orangemen into their own country, (district, ) 
they should sarve them the same way.” 

I asked a respectable man who stood near me, 
and whose appearance shewed he was a Protest- 
ant, if this was true. He said he believed so, 
but he was not at those races. I feared that the 
recrimination between the parties might not end 
well, so I turned the conversation from the 
causes to the effects. Each party expressed great 
fear that the distant friends of the adverse re- 
ligion would “ come down” at night, and per. 
petrate further mischief, ‘The Catholics assured 
me there was no foundation whatever for the 
report that they had sent for the mountain Ca. 
tholics; and I said much to shew that it was 
the interest of all to encourage the neighbourly 
feelings that seemed to exist amongst them, and 
to confide in each other, instead of believing 
every report spread to the prejudice of one party 
or the other. They thanked me, and said they 
had sent to tell the agent, and they hoped to 
have some protection before night. 

On my way to A , 1 overtook a respect. 
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able farmer, who told me he lived near the scene 
of. these horrors ; that he was a Protestant, not 
an Orangeman; and that he heartily wished 
there were no such societies inthe country. The 
monthly lodge meetings were excuses for drunk. — 
enness and rioting, That young men, leaving 
them intoxicated, disturbed the inmates of the 
Catholic cabins which they passed ; knocking at. 
the doors, and using insulting language. He 
did not believe there were Ribbon Lodges now 
amongst the Catholics, but that there were gun 
clubs, which were associations for the purchase 
of guns by weekly subscriptions; when a gun | 
was bought, the subscribers drew lots for it, the | 
Catholics being too poor to arm themselves in | 
any other manner. He said, further, that the | 
Catholics were more ignorant and more addicted | 
to whisky than the Protestants. When tipsy, | 
they were disposed to beat whoever they met, | 
and in this way, of course, provoked the other 
party. He attributed their greater love of whisky 
to their poverty ; they had not money to buy any 
other comfort; and he remarked that, when a 
Catholic got up in the world, they became more 
sober, and as peaceably disposed as other people. 
I asked to what he attributed the friendly con- | 
duct of the Protestants to the Catholics in the 
hamlet I had just left? His reply was remark- 
able :-—The landlord disapproved of party-work, 
and discouraged it ; and they knew they need | 
not expect any favour if they acted as enemies 
to their neighbours. This answer, and much 
that came to my knowledge in my subsequent 
inquiries, convinced me that the gentry of the | 
country are answerable for the party feuds and 
party crimes of the people. ‘There may pos- | 
sibly be a natural tendency in the Irish character | 
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to feuds. If so, the gentry have taken advan. 
tage of it for the worst of purposes; and, whilst 
their own station and education have placed them 
above the commission of assaults, riots, &c., 
scores of ignorant persons have been transported 
and hanged for crimes, to the commission of 
which they have been led by the spirit engen- 
dered at Orange Lodges, where members of the 
gentry frequently presided, and which they en. 
couraged in every way ; indeed, they are charge-. 
able with having sustained a system which other. 
wise would have expired with the circumstances 
which gave rise to it. Small proprietors, when 
they became masters of district lodges, found 
themselves invested with an influence and im- 
portance unknown to them before ; equally so 
the farmer, at the head of a smaller lodge ; each 
had a kind of command, and a certain number of 
followers. Then there was a sort of brother- 
hood in the association, which levelled the dis- 


tinctions of rank, and flattered its individual 


members ; and for these paltry gratifications to 
vanity was encouraged religious party spirit of 
the worst kind, until its ramifications can be 
traced throughout all ranks of society in Ulster, 
carrying with it hatred, malice, and all uncharit- 
ableness—creating the necessity for a counter- 
acting party spirit, and marking their joint pro. 


gress with sorrow and crime, May the present 


suspension of Orangeism induce all ranks and 


_ conditions of men in Ulster to reflect on the 


past, and to adopt such a line of conduct for the 
future as will insure that rural tranquillity so 
necessary to prosperity, and of which a large 


portion of that fine province has been so often 


deprived ! 





LITERARY 


A Philosophical and Practical View of the Social | 
Bearings and Importance of Education ; in a 
Series of Essays, yc. &c. By J, Antrobus. 


IN the introductory remarks to these discourses, the 
author justly says that “there seems to be less want of 
general and practical knowledge, [on the subject of edu- | 
cation, | than of the means of making it available in its | 
application.” He is alarmed at the growth of juvenile | 
delinquency among the youth of all ranks. He has a 
bad opinion of cheap schools, and of the cheap education 
given at the yearly-increasing fry of low-priced boarding 
schools. We havea bad opinion of the system altogether 
which sends children from home during the years most 
important to the formation of character; nor is it easy 
to perceive its universal necessity. If children are to be 
turned out of doors, save for their few annual holiday- | 





weeks of pernicious indulgence, far better were it that | 
there Was no nursery permitted in any household, than 
no habitation for children of advanced age. If the health 
and comfort of babies be attended to by good nurses, it 
matters comparatively little to themselves where they 
are placed; but the case becomes different when child- 
ren are sent away at the critical age when the example, the 
watchfulness, and the moral influences of home become 
the most necessary. If one set of children must neces- 
sarily be exiled, it would, we think, be a happy revo. | 
lution in manners which sent away the babies, and kept 
the children receiving elementary education within the | 
holy precincts of home. We can see no necessity for 
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either sacrifice; for surely every reflecting parent must 
feel the sending a child for years from the domestic 
hearth, to receive an education from strangers, among @ 
promiscnous assemblage of children, a very great sacrifice, 


| Mr Antrobus imagines that the recent progress of the 


people in knowledge has exceeded their progress in virtue; 
and that, therefore, the main stress ought to be laid on 
moral training. A slight degree of alarm mingles with 
his philanthropy. The enervating or evil tendency of 
parental indulgence, as much as neglect, meets with due 
admonition ; severity is condemned, but strict discipline, 
and even a reasonable use of punishment, is sanctioned, 
The great stress which is laid upon the religious instruc, 
tion of the poor in the humbler schools, by certain 
persons, is noticed in contrast with the lax discipline of 
aristocratic establishments, Mr Antrobus is not an in- 


ordinate admirer of what is termed classical education 5 


and beyond a certain length he condemnsit. “ Latia 
and Greek are good in their place, and rank deservedly 
high in the republic of letters; but, in the education of 
British and Christian youth, it is the dictate of common 
prudence to assign to them their stated bounds” He 
regrets, in pushing classical education to the extreme 
of our public schools, not alone the misapplication ef 
time and talent, but that the study of profane authors 


_ gives false notions of honour, of virtue, and of wisdom, 


and darkens the pure light of trath. ft ove 


_ quired whether he who has been wantonly sporting 


imagination with the levities of Ovid, will turn with a 
feeling of welcome or disgust to the sober digtates of bis 


. 
2 
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roe 

Bible? Foreign travel is regarded by Mr Antrobus as 
peridous.te youth, with whom a Continental tour is little 
bester thane wild chase after novelty, where time is 
consumed.in exploring the public resorts, or, as likely, 
im the Jeading haunts of dissipation, where the worst 
species of society is promiscuously congregated. On the 
question of the relative advantages of public or private 
education, Mr Antrobus heids the same opinions as on 
many Other points—namely, that much may be said on 
both sides; and he comes to the conclusion that much, 
if not all, depends on the future destination of the pupil. 
The whele of these discourses are distinguished by sober 
sense and moderation. Their faults are occasional ver- 
bosity and a want of definiteness. We receive the opin- 
ions of the author, when we wish for directions and 
results. 

Narrative of Captain Fawckener’s Travels on the 

Coast of Benin. 

These travels took place a good many years ago. 
They are now published by a few friends, for the benefit 
of Captain Fawckener, whose health was ruined, and who 
lost all his property in the unfortunate trading voyage 
which sent him a-travelling against his will. He was 
surprised by the natives, the crew of his vessel were 
overpowered, and the ship was plundered and unrigged 
at Mongyee, a place on the coast, fifteen or twenty miles 
west of Benin Bar. They were carried up into the 
country, suffered many hardships, braved dreadful perils, 
but finally escaped. What Captain Fawckener and his 
companions saw and suffered in the course of their com- 
pulsory travels, forms the subject of the narrative, which 
is curious and entertaining. One situation in a canoe, 
when the natives and the fetish man threw up covwries, 
to determine the life or death of the Englishmen, as the 
shells should descend white or red, or, as we say, heads or 
tails, is absolutely thrilling. ** Having grasped a quan- 
tity in his hand, he threw them up like a careless boy, 
playing at pitch and toss, to ascertain whether it was 
the will of Heaven that they should immediately shoot us 
in the canoe. Our feelings at this moment cannot be 
described. In an instant, the unexpected storm had burst 
upon us in all its unrelenting fury ; with tears in our 
eyes, we begged the Almighty to soften the hearts of the 
savages and avert the impending destruction. Regardless 
of our distress, they proceeded in the dreadful ordeal. 
The shells fell rattling down, and, in an instant, every 
eye, save our own, was bent towards them.”’ Their agony 
was protracted during three trials) The situation is a 
striking one. Death and Life played at dice for the crew, 

sin the * Rhime of the Ancient Mariner.” 
Goethe's Correspondence with a Child. 

This singular work—translated and printed in Eng- 
lish, in Berlin, and sent for sale to England, to raise funds 
for Goethe’s monument—might well be regarded as ficti- 
tious, were it not authenticated beyond all question. 
The child is a precocious and “ parlous”’ girl of thir- 
teen; who, conceiving an enthusiastic Platonic affection 
for Goethe—then approaching, if not past, sixty—corre- 
sponds with and occasionally meets him during four or five 
years; his aged mother being the confidant of the young 
lady’s headlong and laughable passion. In short, the 
damsel seems to have resolved upon over-topping the part 
of “ Mignon,” the character which probably first inspired 
the part. Her extravagant adoration, which would have 
overwhelmed an elderly Englishman with the sense of 
ridicule, appears to have tickled the fancy of the German 
poet; besides, the young lady was constantly sending 
him gifts suited to his elegant taste ; and her letters, in- 
dependently of ler vehement Platonic, possess a glow and 
originality, a natural eloquence and force of imagination, 
which must have interested Goethe. The sentimental 
Betline is more manly and eccentric than Diana Vernon, 
more passionate than Sappho. Goethe’s mother describes 
her with “a frame of iron, and imagination of fire.’ 
Her correspondence is certainly “ a psychological curio- 
sity,”? and more illustrative of what is meant by “‘ the 
German mind,” than any work we have seen for years. 
We had proposed to introduce the German real heroine 
to obr readers at greater length; but, as this was done two 
years ago by The Athenaum, from the original German, 
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we merely refer to the “ singularly original and extrava. 

gant book’’ now on sale, to add a stone te the cairn of a 

great man. 

The Assembled Commons, or Parliamentary Bio- 
grapher. 

This is a continuation of a former Parliamentary Guide 
Book, adapted tv the new House of Commons, corrected, 
extended, and otherwise improved, by information regard- 
ing Parliamentary usages and the law of e’ections. 

The Dissenter. 

A cheap monthly periodical so named, which is pub. 
lished at Stockton, has been collected into a volume, the 
contents of which will! be interesting to Voluntaries, both 
from its advocacy of liberal opinions in ecclesiastical 
affairs, and the information which it contains, 

Curtis on the Preservation of Health in Infancy, 
Youth, Manhood, and Age. 

This is a plain, sensible, unpretending little treatise, 
on a subject of universal interest. It contains nothing 
new, nor untried, nor perhaps a single vriginal idea; and 
yet it may have its uses, as an adviser or a practical 
guide. Itis not the least valuable feature of the work, 
that the author has drawn largely on the best popular 
writers on health. Sir John Sinclair is quite his oracle. 





UNNOTICED POEMS. 

The passing year has been singularly productive of 
poetry. We are bound to mention the titles of a few of 
those fugitive volumes, though to enter into an examina- 
tion of the merits or purpose of one half of them, would 
require a Monthly Review devoted toverse alone. Mr Bird, 
the author of some half dozen or more metrical tales, 
published in separate volumes, and of numerous miscella- 
neous poems of merit, has issued FRANCIS ABBOTT, OR 
THE RECLUSE OF NIAGARA, a tragic story, founded on 
an anecdote in Captain Alexander’s “ Transatlantic 
Sketches.” ‘ Sketches of the Metropolis,” in the stanza 
and spirit of Beppo, fill up the volume. Thomas Ragg, 
the Notlinyham Mechanic, author of “ The Deity,” and 
other poems, has published SKETCHES FROM LIPE, 
LyRICS OF THE PENTATEUCH, and miscellaneous 
pieces, which fully equal those previous attempts which 
drew torth the praise of Dr Southey, and many competent 
judges. Nemo is the author of several new-born pieces ; 
and avery young aspirant for the favour of the Muses, of 
the name of Manning, has produced a volume of original 
verses, and a translation of ANACREON. A volume of 
selections from an entire translation of the poems of 
the King of Bavaria, has been published by Mr George 
Everill, and is dedicated to the Crown Priuce. From it 
we should have been happy to give a few specimens. 
These courtly effusions are classic and highly polished, 
and will command attention from other quarters than 
the mere admirers of noble and royal authors. Lyrics, 
by John Lee Steevens, and miscellaneous poems, one 
hundred in all, are occasionally sweet, and always natu- 
ral, smooth, and flowing ; but, alas! the sleight of verse 
is not always the divine power of poetry. We are sadly 
at a loss for distinctive names to characterise its varying 
modes. AUTUMNAL LEAVES, by Henrietta F. Vallé, 
consists of an endless variety of elegant short pieces, 
verses of society, lyrics, gay epistles, and simple thoughts 
or sentiments, delicately claborated. The volume will, 
we have no doubt, be greatly admired in the immediate 
circle of the author’s friends and acquaintances, which is, 
after all, probably the most desirable kind of homage, 
where the highest fame is unattainable, From the Rey. 
Robert Wilson, of Gieenock, we have the PLEASURES 
OF PIETY, a poem in blank verse, of the school of Pol- 
lock, but with a very amiable dash of the author of “ The 
Sabbath.” One of the most interesting of the new public- 
ations in verse, is a second series of the LITTLE VIL- 
LAGER’s VERSE Book, by the venerable W. L. Bowles. 
The epitaphs in Bremhill churchyard, placed there by 
the pastor, in honour of the chosen of his flock, and as 
examples to the living, are even more amiable than the 
little poems intended for the village children. One on John 
Harding, who died at the age of eighty-four, we Cannot 
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“ Lay down thy pilgrim's staff upon this heap, 

And, till the ——- of redemption, sleep, 

Old wayfarer of ! From youth to age, 

Long but not weary was th = nr thom 

Thy Christian pilgrimage ; for truth and prayer 

Alone enabled thee some gricfs to bear. 

Left in old age without a husband's aid, 

Thy wife shall pray beside thee to be laid ; 

For more than a kind father didst thou prove 

To fourteen children of her faithful love. 

May future fathers of the village trace 

The same sure path to the same restingplace ; 

And future sons, taught in their youth to save,* 

Learn that first lesson from a Poor Man’s Grave!” 

The poems of Charles Percy Wyatt have, we imagine, 

already met with the attention and celebrity to which 
they are entitled. They are the most noticeable of the 
many small volumes on our table. With a considerable 


proficiency in poetic diction, and the art or accomplish. | 


ment of verze, they give promise of gruwing power. 


man and Spanish, 
NEWLY PUBLISHED PLAYS. 

Of neglected dramas, we might enumerate some scores. 
To the superior few, “ The Love Chase,” one of two 
*¢ Wallaces,” ‘ Cosmo de Medici,” and two or three 
more, we propose to devote space more suitable to their 
merits than can be given in this Register. 


ee 


PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. | 


Metaphysics, as a separate science, have lost much of 
their savour in this business-and-bosom or utilitarian 
age. Unless mental philosophy is connected with some- 


thing of which the utility is more obvious and imme. | 
diate—be it physiology, instinct, the various pheno~ | 





Half the volume consists of translations from the Ger- | have pleasure in pointing it out. 
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for the excellent reason that ke différs, in almostjevery 
instance, from the opinions of which his Lordship 
been the eloquent advocate, in his werk on Natural 
Theology. Dr Bushnan is a materialist avowed ; and 
he is troubled with none of the misgivings, regrets, or 
modest doubts which perplex many of those whe are led 
by conscientious conviction into that grevelling and 
cheerless belief. Differing with the writer on many 
essential points, we must yet bear testimony to his acate- 


_ ness and candour. 


In connexion with the above works, we may mention 


©The Introduction to a Course of Lectures on the Won- 


ders and Beauties of Animal Construction and Adapta- 
tion,”’ delivered, we know not where, but probably at 
Liverpool, as the lecture is printed there. I¢ is also 
dedicated to Lord Brougham, and is an ableand eloquent 
argument in confirmation of his J.ordship’s elevating and 
consoling views of the nature and immortality of the 
It we knew the name of the author, we should 





NEW PAMPHLETS. 

F.ffingham Wilson has published a clever jeu-d'esprit, 
“* How to Rise in the Church,” in an expostulatory and 
admonitory letter from James Crow, Esq., of jumping fame, 
to his reverend brother, John Crow, who he grieves to see 
letting so many reverends jump over his head, and find 
their way to bishopricks and deaneries, James’ sketches 
of the origin and rise of sandry right reverend fathers, 
and his admonitions to simple, unworldly John to go and 
do likewise, shew great humour, Jem avers that, had he 
been in the church, he would already have been a D.D., 


_ or an archdeacon, and looking out carefully for the death 


mena of life, or even phrenology—it fails to command | 


popular attention, The newest works on mental philo- 


sophy, accordingly, treat human nature in relation to its | 


physical, as well as moral and intellectual attributes, | 
With the exception of Mr Babbage’s noble fragment, or | 


collection of fragments, the ** Ninth Bridgewater Trea- 
tise,’ the most important new work of this description 
is “ The Philosophy of Human Nature,” by Dr Henry 
M’Cormack. It isa comprehensive and elaborate treatise, 


and relation. ‘The author commences with the physicai 
being, proceeds to the intellectual faculties, and concludes 
with man’s nobler part—his moral affections and feel- 
ings, his capacity of endless improvement in the present 
state of existence, and hope of a glorious immortality. 
Dr M'Cormack is of no school of philosophy. 


of Dr Howley. 
Wages of Labour. 

A communication made to the statistical division of 
the British, Association, which lately met at Liverpool, by 
Mr Felkin, a member of the Statistical Society of London, 
treating of the amount and appropriation of the wages of 
labour, was considered so important that it was ordered 
to be printed. Here accordingly it is, with a few addi- 
tions. We wish to direct the attention of mechanics and 
manufacturers to the pamphlet, which issmall and cheap. 


_ They will find much that they will fully approve; and 
in which the nature of man is examined in every aspect | 


With a | 


leaning to the perfectibility theories of Godwin, he is a | 
thorough believer in the immateriality of the soul, and | 


breathes throughout the genuine spirit of an enlightened, 
mild, and beneficent philosophy. The soundness of his 
orthodoxy on all points, we leave to theologians. The 
volume, from the wide field over which it ranges, from its 
clear and excellent arrangement, and remarkable perspi- 
cuity, we consider well-adapted as an introductory trea- 
tise fur young students, and also to the numerous and 
important class of thinkers and inquirers who are called 
self-educated men, ‘The best spirit of an advancing age 
is reflected from its pages. The stern and searching 
philosophy of Bentham, is softened or brightened by 
Godwin’s visions of terrestrial beatitude. 
The Philosophy of Instinct and Reason. 
By J. Stevenson Bushnan, M.D. 

This gentleman dedicates his work to Lord Brougham, 

® This village patriarch, irom one hundred pounds, left him by 
his father when a lad, saved four hundred pounds, 





something to make them think, even if they cannot agree 
with the author's conclusion, It is peculiarly suitable 
to mechanics’ clubs and reading-rooms, &, Mr Felkin 
is, or has been a working man, and he has warm sympa- 
thies with working men, His advice is trulyFranklinian. 





ALMANACKS, 


These pocket-companions were never before so plenti- 
ful, nor so well classed, Oliver & Boyd, the wholesale 
almanack manufacturers for the Noith, have them of all 
sizes and prices, and adapted to men of every trade and 
profession. Mr Tilt of London, iu variety and splen- 
dour, beats even the improved northerns. He has his 


, “ Royal Almanacks,” and “ Sunday Almanacks ;"’ those 


for the hat, and those for hanging on the wall; also the 


| * Victoria,” and the “ Paragon,” and the “* National ;”* 


besides the ‘ Miniature,’ a pretty blue and gold tome, 
which you might draw through an alderman’s thumb 
ring, and never crush its leaves. “ Oliver & Boyd's 
Threepenny Almanack, or Daily Remembrancer,” is, 
however, in point of utility, the best suited to Scotland of 
all those cheap compilations; and in the amount and 


| arrangement of information is quite a pattern to the world 


in cheapalmanack making. It is indeed an indispensable 


part of the necessary equipments of every Scoteman’s 
breast-pocket. 





POLITICAL 


ENGLAND. 

PARLIAMENT met on the 15th November, when Mr 
Abercromby was proposed as Speaker by Mr Shaw 
Lefevre, seconded by Mr Strutt. Sir R. Peel expressed 
his entire concurrence with the motion, which was unani- 

NO, XLVIIL—=VOL. IV. 
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mously carried. As no other business could be dombd 
until the members were sworn in, the House, on 
motion of Lord John Russel, adjourned 
Thus has ended the threatened attempt on th 
Tories to place Sir Edward Sugden in the — 
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The great event of the month, and which has filled the 
columns of the newspapers in default of occurrences of 
interest, is the dining of the Queen at Guildhall, on 
the 9th of November, being the Lord Mayor’s Day. 
Everything went off quietly, and the Queen returned to 
her palace, no doubt with a high notion of the loyalty of 
her loving subjects, although perhaps the reflection might 
occur that even George IV. was exceedingly popular at 
his accession. 

Mr O’ConNELL.—A dinner has been given to Mr 
O’Connell at Stockport, at which 2000 persons were 
present. He stated his resolution to prosecute the Spot- 
tiswoode gang for a conspiracy. 

THE BALLOT. 
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The Whigs are at last reluctantly coming to the | 
conviction that the Ballot must be tried, though it is | 
difficult to understand the reason why, if they believe | 


what they assert—that it is not only an evil in itself, 
but will not obtain the object in view—protection 
against intimidation. We never could understand this 
argument which the Whigs and Tories have all along 
used, If the Ballot do not ensure secrecy, where is the 
eyil of it ?—if it do, it is difficule to see how a landlord can 
intimidate his tenant from giving a vote when he has no 
means of ascertaining whether the vote has been given in 
the way he wished or not. But it is time for the Whigs 
to bethink themselves, if theyever again expect to represent 
a single county in England or Scotland. We could point 
out some of their stanchest adherents, tenants of Tory land- 
lords, who have hitherto voted, contrary to their own in- 
terest, in favour of Whigs, but who have now resolved 
no longer to sacrifice themselves and their families in 
supporting a party which withholds all protection from 
honest voting ; and intend, at the next election, to go to 
their landlords, and ask them for whom they are to vote, 
expressing their conviction, at the same time, that the 
Whigs, whatever pretences they may assume, agree in 
reality with the Tories in the opinion that the vote is 
given to the laird, and not to the tenant, and asthe Whigs, 
the authors of the Keform Act, must best understand its 





is every day gaining gfound amongst the masses, that 
both parties, Whigs and Tories, from their prejudices, 
from their selfishness, and their want of sympathy with 
the People, will not bestir themselves in the People’s 
cause, and, consequently, that both are equally unfit to be 
the rulers of this gveat nation. The period, he said, would 
arrive, when the People would place confidence in them- 
selves. and select leaders without referencetothearistocracy,. 
This, indeed, would be the triumph of the popular cause. 
Mr Leader defended Lord Durham from the animadver- 
sions of a portion of the Liberal press, and was wiiling 
to augur a favourable change in the mind of Ministers, 
from the decided manner in which a nobleman, so nearly 
connected with them, avowed his opinion in favour of 
the Ballot. He thought, unless Ministers conceded the 
Ballot, their fate was sealed—Lord John Russel’s own 
constituents at Stroud, have also held a meeting in favour 
of vote by Ballot, at which 2000 persons were present. 
At this meeting, a model of Mr Grote’s Ballot box was 
exhibited, and excited great interest. Mr J. C. Symons 
expressed his astonishment at the infatuation of the Whig 
Opposition to the Ballot. He said that, if the Govern- 
ment doggedly refuse a defence to the weakness of those 
whom they call on to fight against the armed power of 
oppression—if they continue to exact sacrifices while 
they withhold protection—if they expect the People te do 
anything for them, whilst they do nothing for the Peopie 
—then will another appeal to the country make their 
position much worse thin it is: they who refuse the sole 
means of effectually defeating the Tories, will be held as 
befriending the Tories, and as bad as the Tories them- 
selves, Let thoseask who will, of the poor man to sac- 
lifice himself and his tamily, for the mere sake of keeping 
the Whigs in office; he for one, would not: he could 
not find it in his conscience to do so, and he spoke as one 


| of millions of the saine mind, and pledged to the same 


meaning and object, the tenantry intend no longer to | 
oppose the wishes of the Whig Ministry, by opposing 

| claring that the events of the late election had made them 
Meanwhile, the agitation for the vote by Ballot proceeds | 


their landlords, 


apace in all parts of the country, Ata meeting of the 
Liberals of Kast Cornwall at Bodmin, Sir William 
Molesworth, after adverting to the remarkable fact, that, 


in twenty-three out of twenty-five contests in English | 


counties at last election, the Reformers had been defeated, 
said, the chief cause of the defeat, was the unprip- 


the only remedy was the Ballot, This announcement 
was received with tremendous cheering. He trusted, that, 
both for their own sakes, and for the popular cause, 


‘rate 


resolve. (Vehement and long-continued cheering.) Mr 
Poulet Scrope has been requested to present the petition 
to the House of Commons, and Lord John Russel to 
second it.—At a meeting held at Lincoln, at which the 
Mayor presided. a petition to Parliament for the Ballot, 
was unayimously agreed to; several of the speakers de- 


reluctant converts to 
At the annuai 


the necessity of secret voting, 
dinner given in London, to commemo- 
the acquittal of Hardy, Tooke, and Thelwall, 
Mr Buller, M.P. pointed out the necessity of the Ballot, 
in order to obtain a free and fair representation. Mr 
Harvey said, a reform of the Reforus Act was imypeli- 


| ously required, and that he should not a.low a week of 
cipled intimidation exercised over the voters, for which | 


Ministers were prepared to declare themselves unhesitat- | 


ingly for the Ballot, and to use every means for its 


attainment. On no other terms than the concession of | 


the Ballot, could the Ministry justly call on the People for | 


support; for now that the electors were convinced that 


neither feelings of honour nor sense of moral reprobation | 


could prevent the aristocracy resorting to demoralization, 
corruption, and intimidation, liberal electors could be 
bound, neither by interest nor by higher considerations, 
to make exertions, and suffer sacrifices consequent upon 


these exertions, for the sake of maintaining an Adminis- | 


tration unpledged to the Ballot. If, by being outnum- 

in the House of Commons, or by the opposition of 
the hereditary legislature, they found it imposssible to 
catry the measure, then let them appeal to the People, 
and that appeal will be successful. Without some de- 
cided step, without some act that will rally the People 
around the present Administration, he could not refrain 
coming reluctantly to the conclusion, that the period 
cannot be far distant, when the Tories will re-usurp 
power. The People were in a state of political de- 
apondency, because they had been accustomed to look 
for leaders among the aristocracy ; and, these leadershaving 
deceived them, they knew not where to find others. But 
the prejudices in favour of a government by an aristo- 
cracy, wele fast dying away, and the salutary conviction 


the session to pass, without giving notice of his intention 
to move for leave to bring in a bill for Household 
Suffrage, Triennial Parliaments, and protection from 
intimidation and corrupiion by the Ballot. Mr Joseph 
Parkes, in giving the toast of Vote by Ballot, Extension 
of the Suffrage, and the Repeal of the Septennial Act, 
shewed the absurdity of the alleged finality of the Re- 
form Act, and denied that any set of men had a right to 
make a bargain how far Reform should be carried, or 
that any such bargain had ever been made. He exposed 
the abuses of the present representative system, and con- 
cluded by expressing his firm conviction that a more 
extensive Reform was necessary. At a dinner given to 
Mr Wakley, the greatest enthusiasm was expressed in 
favour of the Ballot; and Mr Wakley pledged himself 
to divide the House on the subject on the moving of the 
address. Ata meeting at Durham, Lord Durham said, 
that every day’s experience added to the number of the 
supporters of the Ballot; and that the last election had 
increased them a hundredfold-—At a dinner given by 
the defeated Liberals of Flintshire, to their candidate, 
Mr Lloyd Mostyn, Lord Dinorben said, that the weak 
must be protected against the oppressions of the powerful ; 
and that he was compelled to join the ranks of those who 
seek for that protection in the Ballot. (Here the whole 
company simultaneously rose, and gave three rounds of 
hearty cheers, succeeded by clapping of hands, and long 
continued plaudits,) He confessed he had been a late 
and reluctant advocate of the Ballot, but he should not 
on that account be the less zealous, (At the same meet. 
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ing, Mr Stanley said, he had voted against the Ballot, 
but now would support it ; and that the division lists of 
this Session would shew that he waz not the only con- 
vert. He knew many others,—At the anniversary dinner 
of the Lewis and East Sussex Reform Association, Mr 
H. B. Curteis, usually considered a Conservative Whig, 
declared he had found the voters of Sussex so oppressed 
and intimidated that they could not conscientiously dis- 
charge their duty; and he would say that it was his 
determination henceforward, whether as a private gen- 
tleman or as a representative, to advocate the Ballot. 
The company were anxiously waiting the conclusion of 
the sentence, and the instant it was closed, they rose 
together, and gave three vehement cheers, and one cheer 
more. Mr Curteis said, he found that many of the old 
Whigs were now favourable to the Ballot.—An Associa. 
tion has been formed at Cirencester, called the Ballot 
Union. Part of the declaration, signed by each member, 
is “to cease to agitate for any other grievance till the 
Ballot be obtained.”"—Mr O'Connell exhibited to a nu- 
merous meeting in Dublin a model of Mr Grote’s Ballot 
box, which excited great interest.—A model of it was 
also exhibited by the Honourable James Murray at 
Leith, at a meeting at which one of the magistrates pre- 
sided. At this meeting an attempt was made by some of 
the non-electors to oppose the Ballot, unless conjoined 
with extension of the suffrage. We would beg the non- 
electors to consider, that a vote in the election of a mem- 
ber of Parliament is an expression of the elector’s con. 
scientious choice, to which he is entitled without control 
and without responsibility to any human being; thet 
the non-electors are excluded from voting, because the 
Legislature has thought them unfit for it; and that to 
enable the unfit to control the votes of those who are 
considered fit, is an absurdity. They should reflect 
whether, if the present representation, limited as it is, 
cannot be maintained in a state approaching efficiency or 
purity, under a system of open voting, the electors are 
likely to obtain a farther extension of the suffrage—a 
thing the Aristocracy will use every effort to prevent— 
without the protection of the Ballot. The Tory argu- 
ment, that the non-electors have at present practically a 
control over the electors, because they know how they 
vote, is meant to delude. The aristocracy, being few 
in number, can easily combine and intimidate their 
tenantry and tradesmen; but neither the non-clectors 
nor the middle classes, nor both combined, supposing 
so extensive a combination could be formed, will 
ever, for any length of time, be able to organize 
a system of intimidation sufficient to influence, in 
the slightest degree, the power of the different parties 
in Parliament. While we write, measures are taking 
to get up a public meeting in Edinburgh for the Ballot; 
and we hope and trust that, before the year expires, peti- 
tions will be sent from every town and county in Britain 
to Parliament, to make secret voting the law of the 
land. To the Ballot should be joined, as often as possible, 
Extension of the Suffrage, and Short Parliaments, in 
these petitions to Parliament. Unless these measures be 
obtained, the representation of the People will soon be in 
a worse state than ever, and even the dark days of the 
Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, Constructive Trea- 
son, Castlereagh, and the Spy System, may be revived. 
Were the Tories once again in office, they would take 
ample revenge on the Liberal party for their exclusion 
from power, 
THE ARMY AND ITS OUTRAGES. 

The army absorbs considerably more than one-half o- 
the free revenue of the country, and no effectual relief from 
taxation can be expected as long as it is kept on its pre- 
sent footing. A great proportion of this money is paid 
to men who never saw a shot fired, and are doing no 
service whatever; for, notwithstanding a quarter of a 
century of profound peace, the half-pay list is heavier 
at present than at the end of the war. In 1817, it was 
£2,124,172; in 1837, it is £2,452,503! Yet more 
than one-half of the officers on the half-pay list in 1817 
must have died since. It has been the great policy of all 
our administrations, for many years, to separate the sol- 


diers as much as possible from the People ; and particular 


regiments are always kept in London, and ite vicinity, 
having higher pay and greater privileges than the rest of 
the army, like the Pretorian Cohorts at Rome. This 
separation of the soldiers from the People was reprobated 
by even the Tory writers of the last century, as danger- 
ous to liberty. Thus, Blackstone says—“In a land 
of liberty, it is extremely dangerous to make a distinct 
order of the profession of arms. In absolute monarchies 
this is necessary for the safety of the prince, and arises 
from the main principle of their constitution, which is 
governing by fear; but, in free states, the profession of 
a soldier, taken singly merely as a profession, is justly an 
object of jealousy. In these, no man should take up 
arms but with the view to defend the country and its 
laws; he puts not off the citizen when he enters the 
camp, but it is because he is a citizen, and would wish to 
continue so, that he makes himself for a while a soldier. 
The laws, therefore, and constitution of these kingdoms 
know no such state as that of a perpetual standing sol- 
dier, bred up to no other profession than that of war.” 
He afterwards remarks, ‘‘ To prevent the executive power 
from being able to oppress,” says Baron Montesquieu, 
“ it is requisite that the armies with which it is intrusted 
should consist of the People, and have the same spirit 
with the People; as was the case at Rome, til Marius 
new-modelled the legions by enlisting the rabble of Italy, 
and laid the foundation of all the military tyranny that 
ensued. Nothing, then, according to these principles, 
ought to be more guarded against in a free state, than 
making the military power, when such a one is necessary 
to be kept on foot, a body too distinct from the People. 
Like ours, it should be wholly composed of natural sub- 
jects: it onght only to be enlisted for a short and limited 
time: the soldiers also should Live intermired with the Peo- 
ple ; no separate camp, no bar;acks, no inland fortresses 
should be alloued ; and, perhaps, it might be still better if, 
by dismissing a stated number, and enlisting others at 
every renewal of their term, a circulation could be kept 
up between the army and the people, and the citizen and 
soldier be more intimately connected together.""-—Seventy 
years ago, these were the opinions of a Tory Professor at 
Oxford, who subsequently became one of the Justices of 
the Court of Common Pleas; now they are entcrtained 
only by extreme Radicals; and not only have barracks 
and inland fortresses been raised in every part of the 
kingdom, but care is taken to allow troops to be sta- 
tioned as seldom as possible in the districts where they 
have been raised, and to shift their quarters, at great in- 
convenience to the soldiers and expense to the public, as 
soon as there is any probability of their having formed 
an acquaintanceship with the inhabitants of the place 
where they are stationed, 

The effect of this new system has been to increase the 
ferocity of the soldiers towards the People, or the “ civi- 
lians,”’ as they are contemptuously styled by the military. 
As if to stimulate the soldiers to quarrel with the People, 
they are permitted, and indeed compelled by their offi. 
cers, to be constantly armed, even while off duty. The 
consequence is, that not a week elapses without attacks 
being made by a drunken and infuriated soldiery, either 
on the “ civilians,” or on each other. The newspapers 
are constantly filled with the accounts of such attacks. 
For example, we find in one newspaper, accounts of the 
following outrages :—On Sunday night, a soldier of the 
Fusileer Guards insulted two young women in East 
Smithfield, A sailor interfered to protect them, when 
the soldier instantly drew his bayonet, and made a ‘hrust 
at him, but was ultimately overpowered and carried to 
the watch-house, At the Bow Street office, a private of 
the Rifle Brigade, stationed at Woolwich, was fined fifty 
shillings for a brutal assiult on a chimney-sweep at 
Covent Garden. At Doncaster Races, a body of the 
Enniskillen Dragoons, armed and mounted, and headed by 
& non-commissioned officer, with several armed men on 
foot, came on the course, and charged the people assem- 
bled there, indiscriminately cutting and slashing every 
person they came upon; and @ great many persons were 
dangerous!y wounded. The last time the same regiment 
was quartered at Dorchester, they also committed a gross 





| and violent outrage upon the people. The soldiers appear 
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to have escaped all punishment. A private in the Fourth 
is now in custody at Manchester, on the charge 
of cutting a “ civilian” on the face with his sword so 
severely as to cause fear for his life. He cut off the 
man’s cheek and nose with one blow; and, not content 
with this, made a gash in his neck with the second. At 
Cork, some soldiers belonging to the 12th and 99th regi- 
ments having quarrelled, fought it out on the following 
Sunday; and the conflict was so desperate, that eighteen 
men had to be carried to the hospital. On Sunday after- 
noon, an altercation happened at Dundee betwixt two 
privates of the 64th, in which one of them was killed. 
All these outrages are from one number of the Spectator. 
The following week, at the Union Hall Office, two sol- 
diers of the Rifle Brigade were convicted of a violent 
assault on a gentleman. He was walking with two ladies, 
whom the soldiers insulted; and when the gentleman 
remonstrated, one of the soldiers knocked him down, and, 
encouraged by the other, beat him violently while on the 
d. A crowd assembled ; but the soldiers kept them 
off, by threatening to use their bayonets. At the Mary- 
lebonne Office, two privates of the Coldstream Guards were 
brought up on a charge of murdering a shoemaker, by 
stabbing him with a bayonet. It was some time before 
the soldiers could be secured, owing to their brutal 
resistance to the police officers. At the Musselburgh 
Races, one of the dragoons wounded a mazrseverely with 
his sabre. At the London sessions, a private in the 
Royal Artillery was sefitenced to twelve months’ im- 
prisonment and hard labour, for assaulting a policeman. 
At the Greenwich session, a private in the marines was 
accused of threatening the life of a Greenwich pensioner. 
At Lambeth Street, a private in the Foot Guards was 
committed for trial on a charge of robbing a seaman of 
his watch and fifty-nine sovereigns, At the Bow Street 
office, Mr Robert Douglas, an officer in the army, was 
committed for trial, for poking out the eye of an old 
woman, who, he thought, had laid hold of the button of 
his coat behind. At the Essex sessions, a private in the 
Fifty-first Foot was transperted for seven years, for rob- 
bery and attacking several persons with his bayonet. A 
private in the troops stationed at Chelsea, was fined for 
drawing his bayonet on two policemen. All these 
outrages, and many more, have occurred within the 
last few weeks. They are solely attributable to the 
practice of allowing the men to wear their side-arms 
when off duty ; a practice which is utterly indefensible, 
and continued apparently with no other view than to 
induce the military to insult and attack the people—to 
get the better of the “ civilians” in any quarrel which may 
arise between them. Juries have frequently expressed 
their decided disapprobation of the practice, and their 
expectation that Ministers would impress on Lord Hill 
the absolute necessity of putting an end to it. It has 
been well remarked by Zhe Examiner, that, whatever 
guilt attaches to the soldiers, the Commander-in-Chief is 
still more blameable :—“ What should we think of the 
person who put a deadly weapon into the hands of an 
infuriated man? Precisely such an office is performed by 
the military authority that provides every ruffianly fel- 
low in the ranks with a ready instrument of vengeance 
in the bayonet, whenever his passions may be uncon- 
trollably excited.’”” Were the soldiers, as formerly, em- 
ployed in useful public works, under the superintendence 
of their officers, instead of being permitted to go about 
in profligacy and idleness, they would have both less time 
and less inclination to engage in scuffles, and their aptness 
for real military service would be greatly increased, But 
the objection to it, on the part of the executive, is obvious : 
it would render the soldiers familiar with the People, and 
less efficient in quelling any assemblages of which the 
Minister,of ~ day disapproved. 


IRELAND. 
The National Association has been dissolved ; for which 
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though he has no doubt such an organization as would 
enable him to form it again, if required, in the course of 
tendays. The number of contributors to the fands of 
the Association was 60,000, of whom 4,000 had paid a 
pound each, or more. Of these 280 were Englishmen. At 
the last meeting, O'Connell made a long speech on a 
variety of topics. He professed entire confidence in Mi- 
nisters, but warned the meeting that Irishmen must work 
out their own political salvation. 

The tithe war has again commenced. 250 bills for 
tithes have been filed in the court of Exchequer for the 
ensuingterm. At Thurles an abortive attempt was made 
to sell some sheep distrained for tithes; but, as 500 
farmers on horseback, and a great body of the peasantry, 
assembled, no biddings could be obtained, and the sheep 
were given back to their owners. 





THE CONTINENT. 

The elections b&ve terminated in France with little 
change to the strength of either party. The election of 
Arago, the mathematician, has given great aunoyance to 
Louis Philippe, as he was one of the most resolute oppo- 
nents of the plan of surrounding Paris with detached 
forts. Don Carlos, with his troops in the most deplor- 
able state, has retreated beyond the Ebro. Thus has 
} ended the campaign, leaving matters much as they were 
at the commencement, The King of Hanover has dis- 
solved the States, and has set aside the Constitution of 
1833. He says that it never was legally established, 
and that he, as successor to the Crown, always refused tu 
sanction it, He, of course, means to become the Auto- 
crat of Hanover, and we doubt not that the Hanoverians 
will tamely submit to his dictates. 





COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES, 

Trade continues dull in the manufacturing districts. 
At Macclesfield, a great number of the silk weavers are in 
a state of starvation ; and those who are employed, have 
only half work. There has of late been a considerable 
rise in the price of cotton ; but, as it has not been attended 
With a similar rise in the price of manufactured goods, 
it has been injurious to trade. At Manchester, it is said 
that it is impossible matters can be duller, The iron 
manufacture alone, owing to the great demand for rail- 
road iron, is prosperous, and prices are rising. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The accounts of the last crop vary considerably. Those 
from England represent it as above an average crop; an 
opinion which appears to be supported by the fall which 
has taken place in prices of almost all sorts of grain, 
within the last few weeks. The general average of the 
six weeks ending 3d November was, Wheat 53s. 4d., 
barley 30s., oats 22s. 1d. In Scotland, the wheat appears 
to be rather deficient in quantity, though in quality it is 
equal to that of average years. Barley varies much in 
quality, varying from 28s, to 38s, Oats, though the best 
crop of the season, are greatly inferior to last year's crop. 
Potatoes on dry soils are excellent; but on clay lands, 
they are deficient in quantity. Turnips have not turned 
out so well as was anticipated, and the price is rather 
high, 6d. and 64d, being given per week for each sheep. 

Cattle markets have been declining. At Hallow Fair, 
on the 14th, 15th, and 16th November, the greatest 
number of cattle ever known at that fair was exhibited. 
Prices were fully fifteen per cent, under those at last 
Falkirk Tryst, and upwards of 2000 left the ground the 
last day, unsold. Cattle, for which £8: Ss. were asked 


on the 14th, were sold on the 16th for £6: 6s. Scarcely 
a dealer from the south was in the market; and the inti- 
mation given by the distillers, working for the English 
market, that they meant to stop distilling in a few weeks, 
diminished the demand for cattle fi: for feeding on dis- 
tillery offals. The present prospect is, that food of all 
kinds will be cheap throughout the winter. 
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